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AT  FIRST  GLANCE... ff’s  lust  a  record-breaking 


lines  of  advertising 
BUT..  .  TO  THE  MAN  LOOKING  FOR  SALES, 

it  is  record-breaking  evidence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
outstanding  ability  to  produce  results 


— a  record  built  with  advertisements 
ranging  from  14  lines  to  14-page 
sections  and  by  advertisers  spending 
from  $50  a  year  to  more  than 
$ 1 ,000/000  a  year  for  their 
Chicago  Tribune  space 

9  Advertisers  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June 
30  this  year  placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  record- 
breaking  41,192,658  lines  of  total  advertising. 

This  was  not  only  a  new  all-time  high  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  also  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  ever  placed  in  any  newspaper  in  any 
twelve-month  period  in  the  history  of  Media  Records 
— and  21.7%  more  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  country  printed  during  the  period. 

The  Tribune's  total  gain  of  5,387,011  lines,  or 


1 5.0%,  over  the  previous  twelve-month  period  was 
made  up  of  gains  in  all  divisions  of  display  and 
classified. 

Consider  the  dollar-volume,  the  millions  of  trans¬ 
actions,  which  resulted  from  these  41,192,658  lines 
of  advertising  —  more  than  2,130,000  individual 
advertisements. 

Then  consider:  Were  enough  of  these  4 1 ,1 92,658 
lines  yours?  Are  you  toking  full  advantage  of  your 
opportunities  in  Chicago? — the  market  which  attracts 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  largest  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  printed  by  any  newspaper  in  the  world. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

June  average  net  paid  fatal  circulafion;  daily,  over  980,000 
— Sunday,  over  1,600,000 


an  all-time  high 
in  magazine  circulation 


The  American  Weekly 
now  goes  into  Va  of  all 
the  homes  in  America 


This  is  the  official  ABC  circulation  figure  for  the  20  distributing  units;  six  months  ended  March  31,  194S — 9,723,695. 


In  1940,  the  total  circulation  of  The 
American  Weekly  was  6,965,576.  And  it  reached  19.6 
of  the  35,088,000  families  then  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948,  the  official 
circulation  of  The  American  Weekly  is  9,723,695.  It 
reaches  24.1^  of  all  families!  Three  other  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  have  circulations  in  the  millions,  and  here  are  the 
last  official  ABC  figures  for  each: 
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With  a  circulation  greater  than  the  combined  circulation  of 
any  two  of  the  other  three  leading  national  weekly  magazines. 
The  American  Weekly  gives  manufacturers  more  readers  in 
more  families  than  any  other  publication,  and  the  chance  to 
tell  their  merchandise  stories  to  the  greatest  number  of  able- 
to-buy  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  9,723,695  circulation  figure  represents  primary  circula¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  copies  of  The  AmericanJWeekly  delivered 
into  American  homes.  It  does  not  include  the  number  of 
copies  passed  along  from  one  family  to  another,  for  additional 
reading. 

Billions  in  Spending  Power 

Income?  The  combined  income  of  all  The  American  Weekly 
families  in  the  United  States  is  now  $53,470,000,000.  That’s 
billions! 

Consider  what  association  with  this  kind  of  booming,  exu¬ 
berant  GROWTH  can  do  for  your  product .  .  .  your  business 
enterprise  .  .  .  your  sales  organization! 

Then,  add  these  specific  notes  to  your  thinking  as  you  plan 
the  GROWING  future  of  your  business. 


t 
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Domlnotsf  in  ■Ig  Cities — The  American  Weekly  provides 
effective  coverage,  not  only  in  all  the  cities  of  a  million 
or  more  population,  but  in  more  communities  of  every 
size  than  any  other  publication  delivered  into  American 
homes. 


Greatest  Key  City  Penetration — The  American  Weekly 
goes  into  20%  or  more  of  the  homes  in  each  of  4273  com¬ 
munities  of  1000  population  or  over.  These  include  the 
816  key  cities  where  70%  of  all  retail  business  is  done. 


Readers  from  Coast  ta  Coast — More  than  17  million 
families  live  in  these  4273  communities.  Over  8,000,000 
read  The  American  Weekly.  More  than  1  million  families 
in  towns  under  1000  population  also  read  this  great 
national  magazine. 


Foremost  National  Advertisers— t  he  advertising  pages 
of  The  American  Weekly  read  like  a  Social  Register  of 
American  business — represent  merchandise  ranging  from 
drug  and  grocery  products  to  automobiles  and  jewelry. 


Lowest  Cost  per  Thousand  Readers— The  American 
Weekly  carries  the  advertiser's  message  at  a  lower  cost 
per  thousand  than  any  weekly  publication. 
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THE  AMERICAN 


Crval«ff 
Circtt/afton 
•fi  th0  Woeld 


**Tke  Sation*9  Reading  HabiV*^A  Hearti  Publication 
MAIN  OFFICE:  «3  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  16  Arliniton  St.,  Boston  16  •  Arcadt  Bldf  ..  St.  Louis  1  •  Haarst  Bld| ,  Chicaio  6 
101  Mariatta  St.,  Atlanta  3  •  Hanna  Bldt  .  CItvaland  IS  •  Gtntral  Motors  Bldg  ,  Ottroit  2 

Purstiing  $q.  Bldg..  Los  Angeles  13  •  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  3 


National  Advertisers  Also  Agree  on  Two-Paper 
Selection  in  Important  Washington,  D.  C. 


ISumber  of  General  Advertisers 
Using  Each  Combination  —  1947 

“Sunday  SuppUments  not  included. 

POST  and  Paper  B  . 251 

POST  and  Paper  C . 122 

Papers  B  and  C . 106 

POST  and  Paper  D .  10 

Papers  B  and  D .  10 

Papers  C  and  D .  8 


Four  newspapers  .in  ^  aslun^ton! 
are  the  primary  buys? 


one: 


!Not  iniieli  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Retail  adver¬ 
tisers.  Of  the  891  Retail  advertisers  listed  by  Media 
Records  in  1947  as  liavin^  used  two  of  the  four  asli- 
ington  newspapers  during  tlie  year,  678  included 
The  asbington  Post.  The  leading  two-paper  com¬ 
bination  for  retailers  was  Post-an<l-Paper-B,  used  l)y 
579  individual  a«lvertisers.  The  runner-up  combina¬ 
tion  of  Papers-B-an«l-C  was  used  Ity  only  KM)  firms. 


Of  the  507  General  Advertisers  using  two  Vi  ash' 
ington  papers  during  the  year.  383  used  The  ashing- 
ton  Post — more  than  used  any  other  newspaper. 


Vil  lat  about  national  advertisers — those  listed  by 
Media  Recor*ls  in  the  ‘’General”  classification?*  They 
fall  right  in  line,  as  this  box  score  shows: 


Rememher  what  John  anamaker  wrote  about 
going  forward  in  the  light  of  other  men’s  experience. 


Represenled  by  Osborn,  Srolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close.  Inr.  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Netxspapers 


How  high 

is  up  ? 


It’s  no  secret  that  a  great  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  the  idea  that  industry’s  profits 
are  up  to  pretty  high  levels. 

In  a  recent  nation-wide  poll,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  thousands  guessed  that  average 
profits  are  up  as  high  as  25  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  of  sales. 

Admittedly,  that  is  high— or  would  be, 
if  it  were  correct ! 

When  asked  what  they  thought  would 
be  a  fair  profit  for  industry  to  make,  the 
great  majority  of  these  same  people  said 
from  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
of  sales. 

Actually,  Government  figures  show  that 
industry  averages  less  than  half  that 


much  profit— \qss  than  half  of  what  most 
people  believe  would  be  only  fair! 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  past  10-year 
period,  computed  directly  from  sales 
and  profit  data  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce : 


Profit  Margins  on  Sales 
All  Manufacturing  Corporations: 


1938 . 

. 2.3% 

1943 . 

....3.9% 

1939 . 

. 5.2% 

1944 . 

....3.6% 

1940 . 

. 5.8% 

1945 . 

....3.3% 

1941 . 

. 6.2% 

1946 . 

....5.0% 

1942 . 

. 4.5% 

1947  (First  9 

mos.)  6.2% 

And,  of  course,  about  half  the  profit 
industry  does  make  is  plowed  right  back 
into  business  to  help  pay  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  that  brings  more  goods,  more 
iobs,  and  greater  security  for  all. 


I^Iational 


il^^SSOCIATION  OF 


M  ANUFACTURERS 


(^or  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  JULY  31.  !**• 


QUESTION; 

Mr.  Pegler: 

Did  you  or  did  you 
not  write  certain 
Itflert  to  Nicholai 
Roerich,  addreiting 
him  a*  ’DEAR 
GURU’? 


1141 


"Three  cheers  for  you,  and  Mencken,  and  every 
other  reporter  who  threw  those  harpoon  ques¬ 
tions  at  Henry  Wallace.'' 

This  telegram,  received  by  Westbrook  Pegler 
from  one  editor,  is  characteristic  of  many  that 
reached  the  columnist  after  his  Philadelphia  en¬ 
counter  with  Wallace  over  the  authorship  of  the 
Guru  letters. 

For  many  months,  Pegler  has  been  prodding 
Wallace  to  confirm  or  deny  his  old  connections 
with  the  politico-mystical  cult  of  the  Russian  Guru. 
From  the  day  he  uncovered  the  story,  Pegler’s 
attempts  to  get  a  straightforward  answer  from 
Wallace  were  unsuccessful. 

Last  week,  as  the  newspaper  world  knows,  Pegler 
attended  Wallace’s  mass  press  conference  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  When  other  reporters  opened  the  issue 
of  the  Guru  letters,  Pegler  rose  and  confronted 
Wallace.  He  put  the  question  to  him  and  again 
Wallace  dodged  the  point  by  replying: 

”I  never  engage  in  any  discussion  whatsoever 
with  Westbrook  Pegler.” 


So  Pegler  failed  to  get  Wallace  to  confirm  or 
deny  his  authorship  of  the  letters.  But  it  was  a 
failure  that  belongs  with  the  best  traditions  of 
American  journalism.  Pegler,  through  sheer  initia¬ 
tive,  tenacity  and  hard  leg  work,  unearthed  the 
original  links  that  tied  Wallace  to  the  Guru.  He 
progressively  developed  the  story.  He  gave  the 
readers  of  papers  that  publish  his  colunm  an  ex¬ 
clusive  expose. 

The  Philadelphia  climax  made  Pegler’s  story  a 
national  headline.  It  was  carried  by  the  Associated 
Press,  International  News  Service  and  United 
Press.  Special  correspondents  and  journalists  such 
as  Rebecca  West  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
and  Henry  L.  Mencken  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
featured  it  in  their  stories.  Newspapers  like  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  gave 
it  heavy  play. 

Along  with  the  editors  and  readers  who  cheered 
Pegler  for  his  honest  efforts  to  get  the  facts  from 
Wallace  are  added  sincere  congratulations  from 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


e  js 


. . . and 
next 

President 
of  the 

United  States 


Within  the  next  four  months  the  voters  of  America  will  make  up  their  minA 
who  shall  occupy  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Keystone  of  this  great  American  principle  of  a  free  electorate  choosing  it 
national  leader  is  an  informed  public.  For  no  public  can  exercise  its  franchia 
intelhgently  and  effectively  unless  it  knows  all  the  facts  and  all  the  issues  d 
stake  in  a  free  election. 

As  in  past  Presidential  election  campaigns.  The  New  York  Times  this  yea 
will  give  its  readers  complete,  accurate,  impartial  coverage  of  the  campaigns 
of  all  major  candidates. 

The  comprehensive  coverage  planned  for  this  year's  Presidential  campaigi 
is  neither  new  nor  unusual  with  The  New  York  Times.  It  is  merely  a  pan 
of  the  continuing  service  it  renders  its  readers  .  .  .  giving  them  more  news 
than  any  other  publication,  gathered  by  the  largest  staff,  including  the  larges 
Washington  and  the  largest  foreign  staffs,  of  any  U.  S.  publication. 

And  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  readers  all  over  the  country  this  is  c 
necessary  service.  Because  they  know  that  only  a  truly  informed  people  is  c 
truly  free  people. 

i|0irlc 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT* 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  JULY  31.  I**' 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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Employes  Get  Times-Herald 
Under  Mrs.  Patterson’s  Will 


7  Executives  Share  Equally; 
Tribune-News  Stock  Placed  in  Trust 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— Seven  key  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Washington 
ji^Herald  became  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaper  property 
under  terms  of  the  will  of  Mrs. 
yieannr  M.  Patterson,  made  pub¬ 
lic  July  29. 

They  are: 

WnjJAM  C.  Shelton,  general 
manager. 

Framk  C.  Waldrop,  editor-in- 
chief. 

B)mund  F.  Jewell,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Michael  W.  Flynn,  supervis¬ 
ing  managing  editor. 

E  A.  Robinson,  circulation 
director. 

J.  iHviNG  Belt,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Mason  S.  Peters,  night  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Read  and  discussed  at  an  un¬ 
usual  press  conference  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  to  which  scores  of  listen- 
en  were  attracted  either  as  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  story  or  as 
persons  whose  curiosity  had 
been  whetted  by  speculation 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son  on  July  24,  the  will  dis¬ 
posed  of  an  estate  of  millions  of 
dollars,  the  bulk  of  which  goes 
to  charity. 

The  seven  distributees  of  the 
newspaper  property  will  be 
tnist^  for  not  more  than  three 
yeirs,  during  which  it  is  within 
their  discretion  to  incorporate, 
purchase  from  one  another,  or 
sell  as  they  wish. 

There  is  no  direction  that  sales 
be  made  to  other  employes,  de¬ 
spite  reports  which  were  cur¬ 
rent  that  some  type  of  general 
pn^tsharing  or  ownership  had 
been  specified. 

Provisions  for  Daughter 
Read  to  the  press  conference 
™  the  following  statement: 

By  her  last  will,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
htterson,  editor  and  publisher 
ofthe  Washington  Times-Herald, 
•iio  died  last  Saturday,  be- 
R*athed  the  newspaper  to 
swn  of  its  officers  and  em- 
Wes.  After  giving  a  $25,000 
life  annuity  and  other  property 
[J,  her  only  child,  Felicia 
Gi^cka,  and  after  various  an- 
nmties  and  bequests  to  other 
P'fsons,  the  will  gives  the  resi- 
dueof  the  estate  to  charities. 

Toe  will,  which  was  filed  to- 
jy.y  the  Probate  Court  of  the 
‘*«nct  of  Columbia,  was  exe¬ 


cuted  June  21,  1946,  and  was 
supplemented  by  two  codicils 
dated  November,  1946,  and  May, 
1947,  making  minor  changes  but 
otherwise  confirming  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  original  will. 

“As  executors  it  names  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Shelton,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Herald;  Frank 
C.  Waldrop,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  paper;  Joseph  Brooks  and 
Rudolph  H.  Yeatman,  since  de¬ 
ceased.  The  will  was  filed  by 
the  law  firm  of  Kirkland,  Flem¬ 
ing,  Green,  Martin  and  Ellis. 
It  is  expect^  that  the  necessary 
papers  for  probating  the  will 
and  appointing  the  executors 
will  be  filed  early  next  week.” 

Officers  and  employes  who 
are  to  receive  the  Times-Herald 
( including  the  real  estate  and 
building  in  which  the  paper  is 
publiirtied)  were  listed,  and  the 
statement  continued: 

“They  are  to  have  equal 
shares.  The  executors  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  form  a  corporation 
if  found  expedient.  Until  the 
newspaper  property  is  actually 
distributed  to  these  persons,  the 
executors  are  given  full  power 
to  carry  on  the  business. 

Other  Interests  in  Trust 

“To  her  daughter,  Felicia 
Gizyeka,  Mrs.  Patterson  gave 
her  estate  at  Port  Washington, 
Nassau  County,  on  Long  Island, 
her  estate  in  North  Dakota  and 
all  her  household  furniture  and 
furnishings,  jewelry,  portraits 
and  other  personal  articles,  ex¬ 
cept  certain  items  that  were  spe¬ 
cifically  given  to  others.  She  is 
also  to  receive  a  yearly  income 
of  $25,000  for  life,  payable  from 
a  trust  created  by  the  will. 

“As  stated  in  the  will,  inas¬ 
much  as  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
made  a  substantial  gift  to  her 
granddaughter,  Ellen  Pearson 
Arnold,  during  her  lifetime,  no 
provision  is  made  for  her. 

“Except  for  the  other  specific 
bequests,  the  trust  from  which 
the  daughter’s  annuity  is  to  be 
paid  embraces  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Mrs.  Patterson’s 
property,  real  and  personal,  in¬ 
cluding  her  interest  as  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  McCormick-Patter- 
son  Trust,  which  holds  stock  in 
the  Tribune  Company,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
in  turn  owns  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions. 


“The  trustees  have  broad 
powers  with  respect  to  the 
management,  investment  and  re¬ 
investment  of  the  property  and 
funds  placed  in  their  care. 

“From  the  income  of  the  trust, 
the  trustees  are  first  to  pay  the 
$25,000  annuity  to  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son’s  daughter  and  next  to  pay 
a  list  of  annuities  to  a  number 
of  friends,  relatives  and  persons 
whom  she  thought  to  be  deserv¬ 
ing  of  assistance  to  whom  she 
had  been  making  payments  for 
a  certain  time  preceding  her 
death.  These  are  not  listed  in 
the  will  but  are  to  be  determ¬ 
ined  from  her  personal  records. 

Help  for  Children 

“During  the  trust  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  income  is  to  be 
paid  to  certain  charities,  to 
whom  the  principal  is  to  be 
transferred  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  trust.  The  charities 
specifically  mentioned  are  the 
Cradle  Society,  at  Evanston, 
Illinois;  the  Spence  Chapin 
Adoption  Service,  in  New  York; 
the  Illinois  Children’s  Home 
and  Aid  Society,  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Florence  Crittendon 
Anchorage  in  Chicago.  The 
trustees  are  given  discretion  to 
include  other  legally  recognized 
charities  subject  to  the  proviso: 

“  ‘That  there  shall  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  any  corporation,  trust  or 
organization,  the  net  earnings 
of  which,  or  any  part  thereof 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri¬ 
vate  stockholder  or  individual 
or  is  used  in  part  for  carrying 
on  propaganda  or  otherwise  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion.  .  .  .’ 

In  this  connection.  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson  expressed  her  preference 
that: 

’’.  .  .  any  charity  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  trust  shall 
be  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  needy  children,  espe¬ 
cially  homeless  and  orphan  chil¬ 
dren,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  some  measure  of  advan¬ 
tages  enjoyed  by  children  more 
fortunately  situated.  Further, 
I  would  be  pleased  if.  within 
the  foregoing  limitations,  some 
income  could  be  distributed  to 
an  organization  aiding  Polish 
Refugee  Children  of  Catholic 
origin.” 

Special  Bequests  to  Staffers 

Mrs.  Patterson’s  home  at  15 
DuPont  Circle,  together  with 
furnishings  not  covered  by  her 
bequest  to  her  daughter,  is  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Her 
business  properties  at  109,  1511, 
1517-19  Connecticut  Avenue  in 
Washington,  are  given  to  Evelyn 


Eleanor  M.  Patterson 

Robert  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Wood 
Robert)  as  are  also  her  black 
pearl  earrings  and  necklace  and 
her  sable  scarf. 

“Her  estate  at  Upper  Marl¬ 
boro,  Maryland,  together  with 
all  household  furnishings,  farm 
and  other  equipment  and  live¬ 
stock  on  the  premises,  is  given 
to  her  friend  and  neighbor,  Ann 
Bowie  Smith  of  Marlboro,  who 
is  also  to  receive  $25,000  in  an¬ 
nual  installments  of  $5,000 
( which  in  the  event  of  her 
death,  is  to  go  to  her  son,  Dar¬ 
nell,  for  whom  Mrs.  Patterson 
was  godmother). 

“All  Mrs.  Patterson’s  dogs 
and  horses  are  given  to  her 
friend,  Rhoda  Christmas,  a 
member  of  the  newspaper  staff, 
and  her  ranch  and  other  real 
estate  in  Wyoming,  to  her  niece, 
Josephine  Patterson  Reeve  Al¬ 
bright,  a  daughter  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  brother,  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson. 

“In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
there  are  gifts  of  specified  sums 
of  money  to  persons  who  were 
in  her  personal  employ  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  including 
$10,000  to  her  secretary,  Mar¬ 
garet  Barney,  and  smaller  sums 
to  various  other  persons.” 

Rhoda  Christmas  is  a  horse 
racing  writer,  and  Evie  Robert 
is  a  columnist  for  the  Times- 
Herald. 

$15,000,00  or  More 

Louis  G.  Caldwell,  member  of 
the  law  firm  representing  the 
executors,  estimated  the  gross 
estate  at  $15,000,000  “or  more.” 
To  suggestions  by  reporters  that 
the  figure  was  unexpectedly 
low,  Caldwell  added  emphasis 
to  his  words  “or  more,”  explain¬ 
ing  that  safety  deposit  boxes 
and  other  repositories  of  evi¬ 
dences  of  property  had  not  been 
examined.  He  said  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son’s  interest  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Trust  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Duffy  Heads 
Media  Relations 
Group  of  4-A 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  announced 
this  week  formation  of  a  new 
Standing  Committee  on  Media 
Relations. 

The  committee  will  supervise 
AAAA  activity  in  protecting, 
strengthening  and  improving 
media  relations  with  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  Besides  develop¬ 
ing  AAAA  policy  and  initiating 
activities  in  this  field,  it  will 
coordinate  the  Association’s 
five  individual  media  commit¬ 
tees,  whose  chairmen  are  mem¬ 
bers  ex-officio. 

Chairman  is  Ben  C.  Duffy, 
president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Agency  Repreaentativea 

Other  members  are:  C.  A. 
Brocker,  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan¬ 
ger;  George  Dibert,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  H.  H.  Dobber- 
teen,  Benton  &  Bowles;  Win- 
throp  Hoyt,  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Co.;  Philip  W.  Lennen,  Lennen 
&  Mitchell;  T.  J.  Maloney, 
Newell  -  Emmett  Co.;  Monty 
Mann,  Tracy-Locke  Co.;  E.  E. 
Sylvestre,  Knox  Reeves  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency;  George  Weber, 
MacWilkins,  Cole  &  Weber. 

Ex-officio  members  are:  E.  A. 
Elliott,  Fletcher  D.  Richards, 
(chairman.  Committee  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers):  Carlos  ^anco. 
Young  &  Rubicam  (chairman. 
Committee  on  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasting);  J.  J. 
Hartigan,  Campbell  -  Ewald 
( chairman.  Committee  on  Out¬ 
door  and  Transportation  Adver¬ 
tising);  H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.  (chairman.  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Newspapers),  and  Guy 
Richards,  Compton  Advertising 
(chairman.  Committee  on  Mag¬ 
azines  and  Farm  Papers). 

Richard  L.  Scheidker,  AAAA 
vicepresident,  is  committee  sec¬ 
retary. 

■ 

Neighborly  Help 

Glendale,  Calif.— When  a  fire 
in  a  switch  box  burned  out  the 
motor  controlling  operations  in 
the  stereotype  room  at  the 
News-Press  recently,  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Burbank  Daily  Review 
cast  the  plates  for  the  presses 
in  time  for  the  daily  paper  to 
be  run  off. 
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Chart  shows  curve  of  52-city  total  linage  for  the  first  half  oi  each  oi 
the  last  20  years,  as  compiled  by  Media  Records. 

Ad  Linage  Sets  Record 
For  Jan.-June  Period 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage 

has  passed  one  of  the  last  big 
hurdles  in  its  record-breaking 
race.  Total  for  the  first  six 
month.'!  of  1948  was  14.7%  higher 
than  that  of  1929,  until  now  the 
record  year  for  the  period. 

In  1947,  according  to  Media 
Records’  52  city  compilations, 
the  annual  total  was  6%  above 
1929’s  previous  highmark,  but 
the  figure  for  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year  fell  a  hair’s 
breadth  (2/10  of  1%)  short  of 
the  record. 

These,  however,  are  linage  sta¬ 
tistics  In  actual  dollar  volume, 
the  pre-depression  marks  were 
topped  many  months  ago.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  reports  have 
shown  ad  revenue  at  a  new  high 
as  far  back  as  1946,  with  1947 
at  a  still  higher  level. 

.  Departments  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  1947’s  record- 
breaking  six-month  achievement 
were  Retail  and  Classified,  which 
were  respectively,  27.4%  and 
48.4  above  the  1929  figures. 
General  linage  still  has  a  6.7% 
gap  to  close  before  it  reaches  the 
1929  six-month  figure,  and  Auto¬ 
motive,  while  gaining  steadily, 
is  still  at  only  50%  of  the  1929 
peak. 

June,  1948.  was  uniformly  a 
month  of  gains  over  the  same 
month  last  year.  Total  linage,  as 
shown  in  the  summary  at  right, 
was  13.9%  higher.  All  depart¬ 
ments  increased  substantially, 
with  Automotive  setting  the 
pace  at  25.7%. 

On  the  E.  &  P.  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  June  average 
for  the  last  five  years,  automo¬ 
tive  was  far  ahead  of  the  pack 
with  a  128.4'^:  increase.  Retail 
was  next  with  a  fat  49.2%  over 
the  1943  1947  average. 

Total  linage,  and  every  major 
classification  except  General  and 
Automotive,  set  new  June  rec¬ 
ords  last  month.  The  General 
figure  was  topped  by  a  small 
margin,  only  by  that  of  1929, 
while  Automotive  was  at  its 
highest  level  for  the  month  since 


1934.  Financial  linage,  the  only 
other  classification  below  record 
level,  had  its  best  June  total 
since  1931. 

The  June  linage  summary  fol¬ 
lows  ^  complete  June  report  on 
pages  54  and  55). 

■ 

Auer  Goes  Abroad 
To  Study  Equipment 

Recent  European  develop¬ 
ments  in  printing  techniques 
and  equipment  are  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  by  J.  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  sailed 
on  the  Queen  Mary  July  29. 
Auer  will  be  abroad  for  more 
than  a  month  and  will  visit 
printing  houses  and  press  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  England  and 
France. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Prints  4-Color 
Classified  Ad 

Chicago — A  four-color  classi 
fied  ad.  occupying  a  full^s 
in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribm 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  ib 
kind  ever  published  in  a  news 
paper. 

The  ad  appeared  on  the  back 
page  of  the  Sunday  classified 
section,  but  it  conformed  to  al 
of  the  paper’s  rules  for  class! 
fied  ads  in  that  no  column  rules 
were  broken,  no  illustrations 
were  used,  and  only  regular 
want  ad  type  fonts  were  used 

The  page  ad  was  placed  bi 
Herbert  J.  Robinson,  a  used-car 
dealer,  doing  business  as  the 
Angel  of  Broadway.  Alternate 
columns  were  printed  on  a 
yellow  background  in  black,  red 
and  blue. 

The  advertiser  paid  the  reg¬ 
ular  line  rate  in  accorduce 
with  his  advertising  contract 
plus  $900  for  color  and  the  cost 
of  the  color  plates. 

■ 

Druggist's  Small  Ad 
Runs  for  368  Weeks 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.— For  SN 
consecutive  weeks — more  that 
seven  years — a  one  column  by 
five  inch  advertisement  has  been 
appearing  in  Sunday  editions 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leade? 

Entitled  “Health  and  Sue 
cess,’’  the  column  by  Fred  A. 
Kreiser  of  Kreiser’s,  Inc.,  drug 
store,  is  belived  to  be  the  long 
est  sustained  advertising  can 
paign  in  the  newspaper’s  hist 
ory. 

According  to  DeWalt  Kieffer 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ar 
gus-Leader,  other  business  es 
tabllshments  have  advertised  ii 
the  newspaper  for  as  long  as 
23  years,  but  the  Kreiser  ad  tops 
all  others  for  having  the  long 
est  run  of  one  type  of  ad. 
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Measurements) 

1948  1947 

Linage  Linage 

%  of 
1947 

E&F 

Indez 

Total  Advertising 

June  . 

.  185,846,996 

163,130,219 

113.9 

146.3 

May  . 

.  197,809,186 

172,375,817 

114.8 

147.1 

Display 

June  . 

.  141,848,405 

123,788,789 

114.6 

147.8 

May  . 

.  150,165,992 

131,075,279 

114.6 

147.5 

Classified 

June  . 

43,998.591 

39,341,430 

111.8 

141.5 

May  . 

47,643,194 

41,300,538 

115.4 

146.0 

Retail 

June  . 

.  102,467,354 

88,830,725 

115.4 

149.2 

May  . 

.  109,396,388 

94,402,500 

115.9 

149.0 

Department  Store 

June  . 

38,563,246 

33,534,469 

115.0 

139.8 

May  . 

41,177,026 

35,250,454 

116.8 

139i 

General 

June  . 

28,364,574 

26,011,480 

109.0 

130.8 

May  . 

.  31,092,465 

28,210,308 

110.2 

136.0 

Automotive 

June  . 

8,813,695 

7,013,774 

125.7 

228.4 

May  . 

Financial 

7,557,383 

6,512,096 

116.1 

196.1 

June  . 

2,202,782 

1.932,810 

114.0 

131.7 

May  . 

2,119,756 

1,950,375 

108.7 

124.4 
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Randolph  Will  Ask 
New  Defense  Methods 


the  90th  convention  of  Interna¬ 
tiona)  Typographical  Union, 
Aug.  14-20  at  Milwaukee,  will  be 
asked  by  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  to  consider  some 
methods  of  defense”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  strikes,  to  enforce  the 
union’s  securitv  demands. 

Taking  a  militant  stand  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  year-old  collective 
bargaining  policy,  originally  a 
no-contract  policy,  Randolph  has 
rtallenged  his  critics  to  advance 
I  better  program  for  survival  of 
the  union,  in  view  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  restrictions. 

The  ITU  chief’s  annual  report 
to  the  membership,  prelude  to 
the  convention,  warns  that  “de¬ 
fensive  techniques  must  evolve 
IS  does  the  industry  in  which 
are  work.” 

“If  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  strikes,  of  themselves,  are 
not  sufficient  answer  to  the  un¬ 
fair  employer,  another  answer, 
supplementary  or  otherwise, 
must  be  found  and  applied.” 

336  Locals  Against  Randolph 

Accompanying  the  officers’  re¬ 
ports  was  the  official  canvass  of 
the  rrU  election  which  returned 
Randolph  to  office  by  a  margin 
of  fewer  than  10,000  votes  over 
John  R.  Evans,  Washington 
proofreader.  An  analysis  of  that 
report  showed  336  locals  out  of 
the  1,121  total  gave  majorities  to 
Evans.  Of  the  997  printer  locals, 
3%  went  against  Randolph.  The 
other  16  in  this  column  were 
mailer  locals. 

In  many  instances,  locals 
which  swung  into  the  Evans  col¬ 
umn  by  varying  margins  voted 
tor  1  e-election  of  Randolph’s 
running-mates.  The  result  of  this 
vote-splitting  is  expected  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  large  size  of 
the  anti  Randolph  bloc  of  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Milwaukee  conven¬ 
tion,  in  contrast  to  the  corporal’s 
guard  minority  at  Cleveland 
when  the  no-contract  policy  was 
adonted  without  dissenting  vote. 

Randolph  lays  down  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  the  12  contract 
points  which  he  considers  neces- 
ary  before  giving  his  approval. 
They  are:  (1)  Jurisdiction.  (2) 
Only  Journey  men  and  Appren¬ 
tices  to  be  employed.  (3)  Some 
form  of  protection  against  han¬ 
dling  of  struck  work  and  sub¬ 
standard  non-union  work.  (4) 
A  method  of  determining  the 
competency  of  journeyman  ap¬ 
plicants  for  work  other  than 
members  of  the  union.  (5)  A 

Printers  'Quit' 
^nchoraae  Times 

Six  ITU  printers  left  their 
jobs  on  the  Anchorage  ( Alaska  1 
Dtily  Times,  July  22  when  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Atwood,  publisher,  de¬ 
clined  to  dismiss  a  non-union 
compositor.  The  Times  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  this  week  with 
tlie  aid  of  the  foreman  and  one 
Hoor  man  who  remained. 

The  Times  has  retained  the 
non-union  printer  on  the  ad- 
rtce  of  local  counsel,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 


clause  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  members  of  the  union  under 
local  union  laws  and  chapel  laws 
and  the  acceptance  of  I'TU  laws 
not  in  conflict  with  law  or  the 
contract  governing  all  matters 
not  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  contract. 

f  6 )  A  clause  providing  for  the 
employment  of  union  foremen. 

( 7 )  A  clause  providing  for  re¬ 
production  of  local  advertising 
matter  in  accordance  with  ITU 
Laws.  (8)  An  adequate  clause 
on  priority.  (9)  A  clause  pro¬ 
tecting  members’  right  not  to 
cross  a  picket  line  established 
by  another  subordinate  union  of 
the  ITU.  (10)  A  clause  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  joint  apprenticeship 
committee. 

Warning  of  Anti-Trust  Law 

These  first  10  “must”  be  cov¬ 
ered  if  the  contract  is  to  receive 
approval  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil.  Points  (11)  and  (12)  are 
not  insisted  upon.  They  are  a 
clause  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  local  union  in  matters  of 
damages  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract,  and  a  clause  providing 
for  cancellation  of  the  contract 
on  termination  of  the  injunction 
issued  by  the  Federal  Court. 

In  connection  with  the  12 
points,  clauses  acceptable  to 
Randolph  have  been  drafted  by 
lawyers  for  the  union  and  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  (E.  &  P., 
July  24,  page  8),  but  one  of 
them  caused  a  legal  argument 
this  week. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  advised 
that  the  ITU’s  demand  and  a 
publisher’s  agreement  to  refrain 
from  using  new  printing  proc¬ 
esses  and  equipment  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

“Certainly,”  Hanson  cautioned, 
“the  manufacturers  of  Varityp- 
ers  and  Teletypesetters  would 
have  a  sound  case  under  the 
Sherman  Act  against  any  pub 
Usher  who  would  agree  not  to 
use  their  products.  While  the 
union  itself  would  be  liable  un¬ 
der  the  Act,  the  publisher  could 
not  escape  liability  by  pleading 
that  he  entered  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  under  duress.” 

Arthur  L.  Stern,  one  of  the 
Gannett  attorneys  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  recent  conference 
with  Randolph,  took  the  position 
that  “this  is  not  a  situation 
where  a  publisher  agrees  not  to 
use  the  product  of  a  specific 
manufacturer.”  He  disputed 
Hanson’s  assertion  that  such  an 
agreement  would  violate  the 
anti  trust  laws. 

Brown  Calls  for  Organization 

Elmer  Brown,  ITU  second 
vicepreisdent,  told  the  member¬ 
ship  in  his  pre  convention  report 
that  the  union  “has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  highly  advertised 
‘new  processes’  now  available 
except  as  they  may  be  used  as 
strikebreaking  instruments.” 

“One  weakness  in  our  meet¬ 
ing  the  new-process  situation,” 
he  went  on,  “has  been  the  failure 


to  organize  the  workers  on  the  ‘ 
various  processes  and  devices. 
When  we  have  corrected  this  de¬ 
fect  in  our  organizational  setup 
we  can.  with  confidence,  wel¬ 
come  all  new  processes  and 
work  for  development  or  more 
and  better  printing  equipment 
and  m.achinery. 

“The  more  and  cheaper  meth¬ 
ods  developed  for  producing 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
greater  will  be  the  output.  At 
present  there  is  a  near  monopoly 
in  the  newspaper  field  which 
can  only  be  broken  when  men 
with  small  capital  can  finance 
the  establishment  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine.” 

Unitypo,  Inc.,  the  New  York 
corporation  which  ITU  set  up  in 
1946  to  publish  a  newspaper  or 
newspapers  “as  economic  con¬ 
ditions  might  require,”  had  cash 
assets  of  $21,470.21  on  May  31, 
according  to  the  report  of  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd.  The 
ITU  General  Fund  holds  non¬ 
interest  bearing  notes  of  Uni¬ 
typo  for  $200,000.  It  invested 
$50,000  orginally  and  owns  all 
of  the  stock. 

Real  estate  and  printing  equip¬ 
ment  acquired  by  Unitypo  has 
been  leased  to  the  Trentonian 
Publishing  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  union  printers  have  been 
on  strike  against  the  Trenton 
Times  since  Jan.  11.  1946. 

Carl  Berreiter,  ITU  represen¬ 
tative  who  was  entrusted  with 
conduct  of  the  Trentonian,  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid,  found  his  “most 
strenuous  task”  was  that  of  se¬ 
curing  newsprint,  he  says  in  his 
annual  report. 

“We  were  offered  newsprint 
at  prices  ranging  from  $150  to 
$260  a  ton  by  brokers,”  Ber¬ 
reiter  relates.  “We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  secure  any  news¬ 
print  contract  from  any  mill  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  at 
prices  paid  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  generally.” 

Within  days  of  receiving  re¬ 
fusals  by  mills.  Berreiter  re¬ 
ports,  newsnrint  manufactured 
by  these  mills  was  offered  to  the 
union,  through  dealers,  at  prices 
double  or  more  than  double 
those  charged  by  the  mills. 

Ad  Revenue  Gains 

A  highspeed  press  is  being 
erected  in  the  Trentonian  plant, 
according  to  Berreiter,  and  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  exceeds  20,000 
daily.  Average  weekly  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  in  March,  1947,  was 
$2,000  and  in  March,  1948,  it  was 
$5,600,  Berreiter  reports. 

Recent  progress  by  the  paper 
is  attributed  by  Berreiter  to  the 
fact  that  experienced  circula¬ 
tion,  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  have  been  recruited  to  re 
place  the  striking  printers  who 
did  all  the  work  in  the  first 
place. 

Another  attempt  by  the  union 
printers  to  start  a  newspaper  at 
Jamestown.  N.  Y.  has  been 
stvmied  by  inability  to  get 
newsprint.  Representative  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Kirkpatrick  relates. 

The  union’s  financial  state¬ 
ment,  hailed  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  report  of  its  kind  by  any 
labor  union,  shows  that  mem¬ 
bers  are  currently  paying 
$1,500,000  a  month  for  defense. 
The  recent  special  assessment  of 
4V^%,  on  top  of  the  regular 
\‘^7c,  has  enabled  the  Executive 


Randolph,  Brown 
At  N.  Y.  C.  Parleys 

Both  Woodruff  Randolph,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Elmer  Brown,  second 
viceoresident.  of  International 
Typographical  Union,  partici¬ 
pated  this  week  in  discussions 
with  committees  of  the  New 
York  City  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  were  trying  to  work 
out  mutually  acceptable  clauses 
on  union  security. 

Despite  recommendation  by 
their  officers,  members'  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union,  independent,  rejected  a 
proposed  contract  with  New 
York  papers.  Objection  was 
raised  to  substitution  of  a  union 
shop  for  a  closed  shop,  although 
the  members  had  voted  1,836  to 
21  for  a  union  shop. 

Council  to  pay  back  some  of  the 
money  it  borrowed  from  the 
mortuary  fund  for  strike  bene- 
fiets,  etc.  in  1947  and  1948. 

Since  1891,  a  chart  shows,  the 
ITU  has  expended  $31,024,442 
for  defense  purposes,  and  more 
than  $4,000,000  of  this  is  charged 
against  1948.  The  biggest  sum 
in  any  one  year  was  $8,708,000  in 
1922.  with  $5,134,616  in  1923. 

As  of  May  20,  the  Defense 
Fund  balance  was  $247,174.  For 
the  year  ending  that  date,  ex¬ 
penditures  included  $37,349  for 
legal  service  and  the  following 
benefits  and  special  assistance. 

Philadelphia  .  $410,273.23 

Columbus,  0 .  1,413.36 

New  York  .  254.350.85 

Boston .  18,181.44 

Rochester,  N.  Y....  1,440.00 

Chicago .  2,464.949.34 


Nashville  . 

Trenton  . 

Kansas  City  . 

Colorado  Springs.. 

Ottawa,  Ont . 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

Los  Angeles  . 

Winnipeg  . 

Seattle . 

Jamestown . 

Springfield,  Mass... 

Murphysboro . 

Columbus.  Ga . 

Vancouver,  B.  C... 

Dover  . 

Abilene . 

Visalia-Tulare . 

Allentown  . 

Painesville . 

Herrin  . 

Edmonton  . 

Norristown  . 

Bartlesville  . 

Chester  . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Longview-Kelso  . . . 
Nassau  County  .... 

Clovis  . 

Vancouver  Mailers. 
Columbus.  O.  Mlrs. 
Scranton  Mailers  . . 


1,593.00 

361,707.28 

9,142.70 

123.480.54 

35,709.55 

110,218.89 

2,250.00 

75.975.09 

42.368.85 

28,300.17 

22,310.00 

983.76 

17.082.51 

110,585.50 

72.00 

7.553.94 

1,507.01 

49,140.76 

841.40 

298.30 

50,751.36 

1.379.40 

9,722.75 

5.327.02 

22.421.04 

627.48 

11.743.45 

11.00 

6.652.58 

225.93 

1.564.65 


$4,262,156.13 
The  report  of  First  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Larry  Taylor  details  the 
wage  increases  obtained  in  1,110 
agreements  during  the  fiscal 
year.  He  notes  that  271  scales 
now  equal  or  exceed  $75  a  week. 
Last  year  there  were  117  such 
scales  in  effect. 

Other  data  given  by  Taylor 
includes:  Reduction  in  hours, 
won  by  75  locals;  15  days’  vaca¬ 
tion,  won  by  25  locals;  sick 
benefits  in  newspaper  offices.  233 
locals. 
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Bigart  Meets  Markos 
After  Perilous  Journey 

BIG.  BURLY 


-  Homer  Bigart.  Following  a  train  ride  down 

New  York  Herald  Tribune's  the  Vardar  Valley,  during  which 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  war  cor-  Bigart  pretended  to  be  an  in¬ 
respondent,  got  a  break  on  the  valid  to  escape  examination  by 
Balkan  beat — a  story  he  says  Yugoslav  train  police,  and  a 
any  correspondent  “would  give  week-long  harrowing  journey  in 
his  right  arm”  to  get.  He  inter-  a  wooden  saddle  mule-back 
viewed  General  Markos  in  the  across  the  Macedonian  Moun- 
Grammos  Mountains  of  rebel  tains.  41-year-old  Bigart  met  41- 
Greece.  year-old  Markos. 

(Yugo-  -I  did  not  ride  happily,” 

slavia  m  the  Hotel  Moskva,  m  ^vrote  Bigart.  ‘I  am  gone  soft.” 
G  austarkian  style,  when  a  Bigarfs  series  is  sprinkled 

with  colorful  episodes.  Not  the 
C^eect  approached  Bigart  and  least  interesting  of  these  is  his 
offered  to  escort  him  to  the  in-  meeting  with  Captain  Sofia 
lerview  .  Grigoriadu,  woman  doctor,  who 

Details  were  vague,  and  the  has  performed  more  than  a 
risk  was  considerable.  Bigart  thousand  operations.  She  has 
wanted  to  return  to  Belgrade  amputated  with  only  a  kitchen 

and  cover  the  meeting  of  the  knife  for  equipment,  and  no 

Communist  Congress — where  he  anesthetic. 

now  is  and  didn  t  wish  to  lose  ‘-i  Yv-ill  never  forget  one  hor- 
ms  passport  visa.  rible  moment  when,  descending 

The  agent,  “John,”  who  called  the  steep  pitch  of  the  Aliak- 
Bigart,  "Comrade,”  because  of  mon  Valley,  my  mule  stepped 
correspondence  Bigart  had  with  on  a  stone  covered  with  slime 
Dwight  Griswold,  Chief  of  the  and  fell  heavily,  pinning  my 
American  Aid  Mission  to  Greece,  right  leg  in  the  mud.”  says 
asserted  he  would  take  care  of  Bigart.  “There  was  a  sharp 
everything.  pain,  and  for  a  moment  I  had 

Bigart  took  the  chance,  and  a  vision  of  Captain  Grigoriadu 
was  out  of  contact  with  the  standing  over  me  with  a  butch- 
home  office  so  long  the  editors  erknife,  saying,  ‘I  guess  we’ll 


Homer  Bigart,  center,  interviews  General  Markos,  at  right,  with  the 
help  oi  a  woman  interpreter,  at  left.  This  is  one  oi  several  snapshot! 
taken  by  a  Markos  cabinet  officer  and  given  to  Bigart. 


Toledo  Blade 
Starts  Sunday 
Edition  Aug.  1 


Toledo,  O.  —  The  Toledo  K-est  has  expanded  his  orgam 
Blade  will  start  publication  of  ®  which  includes  more  than 
a  Sunday  edition  on  Aug.  1.  it  3-0^  carrier  boys,  distributor 
is  announced  by  Paul  Block. 

Jr.,  and  William  Block,  co-  AH  of  the  activities  incidratal 
publishers  of  the  113-year-old  to  the  publication  of  the  Sun- 
Ohio  daily.  day  paper  were  transferred 

Franchises,  circulation  lists  the  Times  BuiWing  to  the 

and  other  assets  of  the  Toledo  recently  remodeled  B  ade  Build- 
Times,  a  morning  paper  also  J!h*s  includes  all  pha^  of 

owned  by  the  Block  interests,  advertising,  including  want  ads. 
have  been  acquired  by  the  commercial  depart' 

Blade.  The  Times,  99  years  old 

and  in  its  49th  year  as  a  Sun-  ,  A  , 

day  paper,  will  continue  as  a  Pr©Sld©nt  S  Sp©©ch 

"  ptJ  BioT*Jr"n.ounced  Handed  Out  Early 

that  the  Blade  would  retain  Washington  —  'R^ublicans 
most  of  the  features  of  the  saw  confirrnation  of  their  charge 
Times,  including  the  present  that  President  Truman  had 
lineup  of  comics.  Parade  maga-  called  a  .special  session  to  en- 
zine  and  an  artgravure  section,  large  his  opportunity  for  free 
Some  Times  personnel  also  newspaper  and  radio  publicity, 
has  been  employed  by  the  when  the  White  House  released 
Blade,  including  Walter  Gra  the  message  to  Congress  at  10 
ham.  w'ho  will  be  Sunday  edi  a.m.  Tuesday.  It  was  marked 
tor,  and  Arthur  Gould,  Times  for  release  upon  delivery, 
columnist  who  will  assume  In  the  past,  copies  of  Presi- 
charge  of  the  Blade  literary,  dential  mes.sages  usually  have 
art  and  music  department.  been  withheld  until  the  tea'll 

The  Sunday  Blade  will  be  began,  or  shortly  before.  TOe 
served  by  the  three  principal  earlier  release  evidently  was  de¬ 
news  services  and  will  utilize  signed  to  expedite  delivery  of 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto  and  full  text  to  newspapers  and  ra- 
International  Soundphotos.  <Ilo  stations  to  catch  earlier  edi- 

News  of  Toledo  and  its  metro-  tions  and  newscasts, 
politan  suburbs  will  be  gather-  ■ 

ed  and  edited  by  an  augmented  MisS  Brob©ck  JoinS 
city  staff  under  the  direction  of  ^  n  i-..  ,, 

Fred  L.  Mollenkopf,  veteran  JM.  I.  FubllClty  rirm 
city  editor.  Publicity  Associates,  Inc.,  in 

Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  New  York  City,  announces  the 
news  will  continue  under  the  appointment  of  Florence  Bro- 
supervision  of  Don  Wolfe,  state  beck  as  consultant  on  food  and 
editor.  In  addition  to  the  state  women’s  interests  effective  Aug- 
desk  staff  of  editors,  the  Sun-  1.  Miss  Brobeck,  who  resigned 
day  Blade  will  be  served  by  recently  as  women’s  editor  of 
more  than  150  correspondents  American  Weekly,  is  the  author 
and  photographers  in  every  of  five  well-known  cook  books, 
city,  town  and  village  in  the  For  seven  years  she  was  wo- 
Blade’s  circulation  area.  men’s  editor  of  the  New  York 

Grove  Patterson,  the  Blade’s  Tribune. 
editor-in-chief,  world  traveler  Her  first  assignment  with 
and  confidant  of  presidents  and  Publicity  Associates,  will  cover 
prime  ministers,  will  write  his  new  phases  of  the  American 
column,  “The  Way  of  the  Spice  Trade  Association  account. 
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Wallaceites,  Chip 
On  Shoulder,  Bait  Press 

By  Carle  Hodge 


PHILADELPHIA  —  To  working 
newsmen  it  seemed  the  aborn- 
intf  Progressive  Party  had 
^nked  a  chip  on  its  shoulder 
then  doggedly  double- 
jnred  them  to  whack  it  off. 

The  Progressives  apparently 
mumed  that  reporters.  Wall 
5t  mouthpieces  all,  had  come 
jnly  to  crucify  their  weekend 
{gnnding  convention,  and  a  bad 
gress  was  sure. 

Again  and  again,  party  big- 
figs,  accompanied  by  delegate’s 
Uses,  cried  out  against  dirty, 
ustrolled  U.  S.  journalism. 
O^umnists  were  heckled  and 
straight-newsmen  harried. 

Pointless  Conferences 
Between  the  daily  paper  side- 
jliow  stars,  frankly  here  to 
tilist  the  newborn  party,  and  the 
left-wing  labor  pressmen  here 
to  pen  its  hozannas,  press  con¬ 
ferences  became  pointless  soap 
IffTing  bouts.  There  was  many 
a  pre  written  lead  on  each  side. 

It  was  such  a  hectic  press  par¬ 
ley  by  Henry  Wallace  himself, 
that  first  put  a  brown  taste  in 
the  mouths  of  objective-bent 
writers. 

Wallace  read  to  400  perspiring 
reporters  a  letter  he  said  George 
hlk,  the  CBS  correspondent 
murdered  in  Greece,  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Newsweek.  It  unravel¬ 
led  Polk’s  objectivity  principles 
and  im.plied  the  newsweekly, 
from  which  he  was  resigning  as 
a  stringer,  had  violated  them, 
^porters  felt  as  if  they  were 
tog  lectured.  “Mr.  Wallace,” 
one  then  asked,  “do  you  repudi- 
itethe  Guru  letters?”  A  tense, 
wible  silence  seeped  through 
4e  room  as  the  third  party 
ondidate  met  face-first  the 
queitions  of  the  letters.  West- 
WDok  Pegler,  in  his  syndicated 
column,  had  claimed  Wallace 
note  to  the  head  of  a  mystic 
nit 

Calmly,  cooly,  his  face  frozen 
now.  Wallace  replied:  “I  never 
comment  on  Westbrook  Pegler.” 

Pegler  Stands  Up 
Pngler  himself  stood  up  to  de- 
Jsnd  that,  rather  than  Pegler, 
lallace  discuss  the  letters,  but 
fallace  retorted:  “I  never  en- 
Me  in  any  discussions  with 
"(stbrook  Pegler.” 

Then  big,  bespectacled  Martin 
Hijden  of  the  Detroit  News, 
lad  Warren  Francis  of  the  Los 
l«9«les  Times,  demanding  an 
>aswer,  were  curtly  told:  “I 
•ill  not  engage  in  any  discussion 
•itli  any  stooge  of  Westbrook 
?tjler.” 

Sot  all  reporters  were  Pegler 
iippets,  red-haired  Mary  Spar- 
(1.  veteran  Washington  Post 
Jilitical  writer,  reminded  him. 
nnally  a  grey  little  man  with 
»blue,eyes  identified  himself. 
«icken.  H.  L.,  the  Baltimore 
5«».  Mr.  Wallace,  do  you  call 
*  •  stooge  of  Pegler?” 

Wallace  laughed,  agreeing  he 
JwMn’t.  Still  he  side-stepped 
question.  Washington  Col- 
'‘®'ist  Doris  Fleeson  said: 
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“Many  of  us  supported  you  in 
1940;  we’d  like  to  know.” 

“I’ll  answer  in  my  own  way 
in  my  own  time  Doris,”  Wal¬ 
lace  insisted.  Quickly  then  a 
labor  press  reporter  leaped  up 
to  snap:  “Mr.  Wallace,  will 
you  define  collective  capitalism 
for  us?” 

Questions  With  Answers 

Later  in  the  conference.  So¬ 
cialist  candidate  Norman  Thom¬ 
as,  convention-covering  for  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  and  Col¬ 
umnist  Dorothy  Thompson  ar¬ 
gued  with  Wallace.  They  asked 
questions  and  filled  in  their 
own  answers. 

Two  columnists.  Max  Lerner, 
of  the  New  York  Star,  and  Frank 
Kingdon,  New  York  Postman, 
and  once  a  Wallace  ally,  were 
booed  by  Convention  Hall  dele¬ 
gates  each  time  they  entered 
the  press  section. 

At  Shibe  Park,  as  Wallace 
ended  his  acceptance  speech 
and  the  crowd  melted  away,  a 
girl  delegate  shouted  at  Miss 
Thompson :  “Dorothy  Thomp¬ 

son,  why  don’t  you  try  writing 
the  truth  for  a  change?” 

Flushing  angrily,  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son  shouted  back:  “Young  lady, 
come  back  and  I’ll  slap  your 
face.” 

Several  newspapermen  were 
themselves  convention  bell¬ 
wethers.  Tall,  grey  Josiah  (Jess) 
Gitt,  publisher  of  the  York 
( Pa. )  Gazette  and  Daily  and  the 
Progressives’  Pennsylvania  head 
man,  and  Olin  Downes,  New 
York  Times  music  critic,  were 
opening  session  speakers. 

Keynoter  was  Charles  P. 
Howard.  Des  Moines  attorney 
and  onetime  Republican  who 
publishes  two  Negro  weeklies 
in  Iowa. 

Attack  After  Attack 

The  press  itself  came  in  for 
attack  after  attack. 

First  to  hit  it  was  Vito  Mar- 
cantonio,  New  York  Laborite, 
who  screamed  that  “newspapers 
have  reached  to  the  lowest  con¬ 
temptible  level  in  all  time  in 
the  vilification  of  our  party.” 
The  crowd  applauded. 

“The  controlled  press,  and  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  work¬ 
ing  press,”  he  said,  “I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  bankers  who  own 
the  body  and  soul  of  the  press 
.  .  .  have  reached  this  low 
depth  because  they  are  afraid 
of  the  tremendous  vote  that 
Henry  Wallace  and  this  new 
party  will  receive  on  Election 
Day.” 

“The  so-called  free  press  .  .  . 
is  as  free  as  its  owners,  as  Mr. 
McCormick  and  Mr.  Hearst  and 
Mr.  Roy  Howard  permit  it  to 
be.  That  is  how  free  it  is.” 
The  crowd  booed. 

Pencils  Don't  Move 

Later  in  a  press  conference 
Marcantonio  kept  snapping  at 
reporters:  “I  don’t  see  the  pen¬ 
cils  moving,  especially  the  pen¬ 
cils  of  those  people  asking  ques- 
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Westbrook  Pegler.  at  left,  presses  Henry  Wallace  for  an  answer  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the  Guru  Letters.  In  background  at  for 
right,  during  Wallace  press  conference,  stands  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Baltimore  Sun. 


tions.  Maybe  that’s  because 
you  don’t  like  the  answers.” 

“I’ve  been  in  politics  24 
years,”  he  said,  “and  never 
have  I  seen  a  worse  distortion 
by  the  press  than  its  coverage 
of  this  convention.  And,  get 
this,  it’s  been  a  race  between 
the  so-called  respectable  New 
York  Times  and  Westbrook 
Pegler  to  see  who  can  hit  the 
lowest  low.” 

Glib  Bill  Gailmor.  who  used 
to  be  a  newspaperman  himself 
{New  York  Daily  News), 
warned  the  30,000  at  Shibe  Park 
that  “the  hatchetmen  of  the 
press  are  here.” 

Announcing  contributions, 
Gailmor,  the  Progressives’ 
money-raiser,  reported  “$71 
from  the  working  press.” 

Wallace  himself  finally  fired 
both  barrels  squarely  at  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers.  At  a  Youth 
rally,  he  declared  the  dailies 
would  “undoubtedly  misrepre¬ 
sent”  convention  debate  on  the 
party’s  platform. 

By  this,  he  said,  the  press 
would  "bring  on  itself  its  own 
retribution.”  for  “too  many  of 
us  know  the  truth.” 

Plank  Aimed  at  Press 

Aimed  partly,  perhaps,  at  the 
press  it  so  hates  was  a  Progres¬ 
sive  platform  plank  which 
would  make  it  a  federal  crime 
to  “disseminate  anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro  and  other  racist 
propaganda.” 

The  convention,  carefully 
charted  ahead  and  moving  like 
clock-work,  was,  by  its  very 
surprise-drained  nature,  scoop- 
proof.  Except  for  a  revelation 
by  Edmund  Fisher,  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post-Gazette  labor  editor, 
that  the  Wallaceites  were  count¬ 
ing  on  a  million-dollar  slush 
fund  from  unions,  there  were 
few  stories  even  near  beat 
status. 

There  was  a  chuckled  rumor 
that  the  Daily  Worker  had 
moved  into  the  Convention 
Hall  room  vacated  after  the 


other  conventions  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Quiet,  drawl¬ 
ing  Rob  Hall,  boss  of  the  Work¬ 
er’s  five-man  convention  staff, 
said  it  simply  wasn’t  so. 

Covering  for  the  London 
Daily  Worker  and  for  Demo- 
cratis  of  Cyprus  was  Nicholas 
Kyriazidis.  the  bemustached 
young  Greek  correspondent 
who,  because  he  reported  for 
Communist  papers,  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  State  Department  de¬ 
portation  early  this  year. 

At  press  conferences  and  in 
the  convention  press  section, 
left-wing  reporters  joyfully  ap¬ 
plauded  whenever  delegates 
clapped. 

Wallace’s  swift  and  smooth 
press  relations  machinery,  how¬ 
ever  hard  it  tried,  couldn’t 
patch  over  the  mutual  distrust 
between  top  Wallaceites  and 
working  newsmen. 

There  was  the  sniping  of 
newspapering’s  trained  seals, 
and  enough  distortion  and  half- 
truths  seeped  into  coverage  to 
allow  convention  chiefs  to  com¬ 
plain. 

Altogether,  though,  party 
heads  had  one  big  lesson  to 
learn  if  they  were  to  get  along 
at  all  with  the  press:  almost 
all  straight-newsmen  will,  if 
given  half  a  chance,  report  thor¬ 
oughly  and  honestly. 

Many  felt  that  the  Progres¬ 
sives  just  hadn’t  given  them 
that  half-chance. 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

Red  Badges 

PHILADELPHIA— According  to 
a  spokesman  for  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  press  gallery,  fewer  than  220 
accredited  correspondents  were 
assigned  credentials  in  advance 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Newsprint  Price  Goes 
To  $100-a-Ton  Aug.  1 


A  $100-A-TON  price  tag  was 

put  on  newsprint  this  week 
by  several  of  the  major  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Although  the  new  price  boost 
— $4  per  ton  in  most  cases — was 
delayed  somewhat  from  the 
July  1  deadline  set  in  last  win¬ 
ter’s  announcements  of  a  fixed 
price  for  the  first  six  months, 
it  was  not  unexpected. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
again  set  the  pace,  notifying 
customers  of  a  S4  boost  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  1.  Within  a  few  days, 
half  a  dozen  mills  had  taken 
.similar  action  to  bring  the  New 
York  port  price  to  SlOO  and  the 
base  zone  price  to  $101. 

$96  for  Great  Northern 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
however,  lagged  behind,  as  has 
been  its  custom  recently.  It  an¬ 
nounced  a  $3  increase  for  Aug. 
1,  making  its  New  York  City 
price  $96. 

R.  A.  McDonald,  executive 
vicepresident,  told  Crown-Zel- 
lerbach  Corp.  customers  the 
rise  was  necessitated  by  two  in¬ 
creases  in  labor  costs,  and  the 
rising  costs  of  materials  and 
transportation. 

International  Paper  Sales  Co. 
explained  that  since  the  last 
price  was  set.  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  newsprint 
“has  advanced  by  a  greater 
amount  than  has  our  price.” 

Coincident  with  the  price 
boosts.  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  received  notice 
from  forest  workers  that  they 
want  a  25*^  pay  increase  on 
Sept.  1.  They  now  get  $6.50 
a  day. 

Canadian  Railroads  have  an¬ 
nounced  they  are  petitioning 
for  a  20 ''r  boost  in  freight  rates. 

Freight  Absorption  Limited 

While  adding  $4  per  ton  to 
the  price.  Powell  River  Sales 
Co.  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  put  a 
limit  on  freight  charges  which 
will  be  absorbed  in  shipments 
by  water.  The  effect  will  be 
to  make  the  Los  Angeles  port 
price  slightly  higher  than  the 
San  Francisco  price. 

The  steamer  freight  absorption 
was  set  at  $9.40  per  ton,  while 
the  rail  allowance  remains  at 
$11. 

E.  L.  Norton,  president  of 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  at 
Childersburg,  Ala.,  announced 
that  long-term  contracts  had 
been  closed  with  more  than  100 
newspapers  for  almost  90  of 
the  new  mill's  capacity. 

Coosa  River  Contracts 

The  contracts,  he  said,  are 
with  publishers  who  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  $100  of  stock  for  each 
annual  ton  for  which  they  have 
contracted.  The  mill,  with  a 
rated  daily  capacity  of  300  tons 
of  newsprint  and  200  tons  of 
bleached  sulphate  puln.  will  be 
operating  early  in  1950,  It  is 
planned. 

Among  those  contracting  for 
Coosa  River  paper  are:  Kansas 
City  ( Mo. )  Star,  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 


Post-Dispatch,  Cleveland  ( O.  > 
Plain  Dealer,  Washington  ( D. 
C.)  Star,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution,  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times-Picayune 
and  States.  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News- Age-Herald,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  -  Leader,  Indianapolis 
<  Ind. )  Star,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  News  Free- 
Press,  Nashville  ( Tenn. )  Banner 
and  Tennessean,  and  Raleigh 
( N.  C. )  News  and  Observer. 

Net  sales  of  Minnesota  &  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Co.  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  were  reported 
as  $25,966,341.  compared  with 
$23,879,413  for  the  same  period 
of  1947.  Profits  after  taxes  and 
reserves  in  the  same  periods 
were  $3,060,375  for  1948,  against 
$2,635,775  for  1947. 

A  list  of  price  increase  notices 
compiled  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  As.«ociation  in 
eluded  virtually  every  major 
mill,  except  Price  Bros,  and 
Southland. 

Third  Machine  Deferred 

ANPA  said  it  had  been  ad 
vised  that  the  Southland  mill  at 
Lufkin  had  deferred  nlans  for 
installing  a  third  machine. 

In  Eneland.  a  Government  of 
ficial  declared  it  was  likely  that 
increased  home  production  and 
imoorts  from  Scandinavia  would 
enable  the  papers  to  run  an 
average  of  five  pages  daily,  in¬ 
stead  of  four,  next  year. 

Real  estate  agents  represent¬ 
ing  the  Alberta  Pulp  Mills.  Ltd. 
confirmed  a  renort  at  Montreal 
that  a  $9,000,000  pulp  and  paper 
mill  is  planned  at  Red  Deer.  Al¬ 
berta. 

Due  to  rising  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  machinery,  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  newsprint  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  Alaska.  E.  &  P.  was 
advised  in  San  Francisco  this 
week  after  Ketchikan  Pulp  and 
Timber  Co.  was  the  sole  bidder 
to  oualifv  in  the  government’s 
auction  of  timber. 

With  production  of  120,143 
tons.  Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.  of 
Vancouver  reported  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  earnings  for  six  months.  Net 
profit  was  $3,400,086.  or  $2.52  per 
share,  compared  with  $3,068,106, 
or  $2  28  per  share  in  the  first 
half  of  1947. 

■ 

NfiwsDrint  Burns 

Philadelphia  —  A  fire  de 
stroyed  stocks  of  newsprint  in 
storage  bins  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  new  rotogravure 
printing  plant  adjacent  to  the 
Inquirer  Building  on  July  22. 
■ 

2.100  at  Picnic 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  The  596 
employes  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  WBAP  and 
their  families — more  than  2,100 
men,  women  and  children — 
had  a  picnic  at  Lake  Worth, 
July  18. 


Jim  Sullivan,  his  bride  and  their 
"adopted"  twins. 

Suits  Are  Filed 
After  Attack 
On  Newsman 

Providence,  R.  I. — Action  has 
been  taken  against  three  men 
who  on  July  19  beat  Sidney 
Jagolinzer,  manager  of  the 
Providence  J  our  n  a  l-Bulletin’s 
branch  office  at  Bristol,  R.  I. 

They  were  arrested  on  writs 
in  civil  damage  suits  in  which 
Jagolinzer  is  suing  each  for  dam¬ 
ages  of  $5,000  The  Providence 
Journal  Co  is  suing  each  for 
$1,100  for  property  damage. 

Both  sets  of  writs  are  return¬ 
able  Aug.  11. 

The  attack  upon  Jagolinzer,  it 
is  alleged,  resulted  from  a  news 
story  printed  in  a  suburban  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  and  Bulletin 
on  July  19.  The  story  stated 
that  according  to  announce¬ 
ments  made  at  a  Bristol  church, 
a  feast  day  carnival  was  not 
sponsored  by  the  church,  as 
claimed  by  the  arrangements 
committee.  Two  of  the  accused 
were  named  in  the  story  as  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

During  the  attack,  it  is 
charged,  the  trio  entered  the 
branch  office,  locked  the  door 
behind  them  and  assaulted  Jago¬ 
linzer.  In  the  altercation,  the 
suits  claim.  Jagolinzer  was 
knocked  through  a  piaster-board 
office  wall,  furniture  was  over¬ 
turned  and  an  electric  fan  and 
other  office  equipment  were  dam¬ 
aged. 

The  three  men  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  police  a  short  time 
later.  They  told  the  court  they 
assaulted  the  newsman  because 
they  objected  to  the  publishing 
of  committee  names.  Jagolinzer 
explained  the  story  was  written 
by  a  relief  man  on  his  day  off. 

Commenting  editorially,  the 
Journal-Bulletin  said  that  be¬ 
cause  Jagolinzer  serves  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  quasi -public  capac¬ 
ity,  the  assault  put  “the  free  re¬ 
port  of  the  truth  in  and  for  that 
community  in  jeopardy.” 

The  editorial  concluded  that 
“when  three  men  can  enter  a 
newspaper  office,  beat  a  man  for 
the  printing  of  a  truthful  story 
of  public  note,  and  clear  them¬ 
selves  by  paying  $25,  the  people 
of  such  a  community  are  in 
grave  danger  of  finding  their 
public  service  by  a  free  press 
seriously  in  peril.” 
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Reporter  Gets 

Fatherhood 

Assignment 

By  Russell  E.  Campbell 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Everything 
looked  routine  to  Jim  Sullivan 
fresh  from  a  two  weeks  honey¬ 
moon,  as  he  returned  to  the  re¬ 
write  desk  at  the  Indianapolij 
Star.  Charlie  Griffo  was  doing 
his  usual  Saturday  afternoon 
trick  as  city  editor. 

Suddenly  Griffo  banged  up 
the  phone  and  pointed  a  finger 
at  Sullivan. 

"You.  Sullivan.”  he  said,  “have 
just  become  the  father  of  twins.” 

Sullivan,  to  quote  a  phrase, 
was  aghast. 

‘•Who — ME?”  he  gasped.  His 
bride  had  looked  very  unma- 
ternal  when  he  left  home. 

Griffo.  rubbing  his  hands  with 
the  glee  characteristic  of  city 
editors  who  dream  up  situations 
to  be  carried  out  by  lesser  fel¬ 
lows.  hastened  to  explain.  The 
cops,  he  said,  had  just  found  a 
couple  of  abandoned  twin  boys. 
The  county  welfare  department 
had  no  provisions  for  such  waifs. 
The  Star  would  show  up  the 
welfare  department  by  “permit¬ 
ting”  Sullivan  and  bride  to  nur¬ 
ture  the  babes. 

Not  a  Guild  Job 

“Well,  orders  is  orders,"  sighed 
Sullivan,  “but  it  ain’t  in  the 
guild  contract.”  He  called  his 
bride  at  their  efficiency  apart¬ 
ment  and  informed  her  he  was 
bringing  home  “those  twins  you 
asked  for  when  you  married 
me.”  Mrs.  Sullivan  giggled  and 
contemplated  the  cuteness  of  the 
guy  she  had  wed.  Always  think 
ing  up  gags. 

Luckily.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  whose 
name  is  Toni,  is  a  trained  nurse 
and  didn’t  swoon  when  Jim  ac¬ 
tually  showed  up  with  a  bounc¬ 
ing  pair  of  five-month-old  he- 
kids.  She  launched  a  week-end 
career  of  sudden  motherhood 
while  the  Star  launched  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  welfare  de¬ 
partment. 

Jim’s  latest  summary  of  the 
week-end: 

“We  got  along  swell  except 
the  twins  chose  di'^'erent  times 
to  get  hungry  and  different  times 
to  cry.  Maybe  that  was  all  right, 
though.  One  of  them  cried 
about  4  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  got  up  and  fed  it.  The 
other  one  cried  about  7  o’clod 
and  I  got  up  and  fed  him.  This 
went  on  all  day  Sunday  Md 
about  5  o’clock  Monday  morning 
they  both  got  hungry  and  tegan 
crying  at  the  same  time  and  boy 
that  was  really  rugged.” 

An  uncle  of  the  twins  showed 
up  Monday  and  took  the  twins 
in  tow.  Police  had  found  the 
parents  and  thrown  the  book  at 
them.  The  Star  kept  throwing 
the  book  at  the  county  welfare 
director. 

■ 

Zellerbach  in  Italy 

San  Francisco — J.  D. 
bach,  president  of  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corp.,  is  in  Italy  on  a  year^ 
long  appointment  as  chief  ot  a 
special  Economic  Cooperauon 
Administration  mission  whim 
will  supervise  spending  of  some 
$700,000,000. 
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British 

[light  to  Sensationalism 


Deny  NUJ's  Documented  Cases 
Indicate  Degraded  Press 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  last  of  three  articles,  prepared  by  a 
.tnber  of  Editor  &  Publisher  staff  on  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  at 
tthngs  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Press.) 


■overwriting,  over-present- 
and  over-stressing  the 
is  a  modern  disease  afflict- 
]( British  newspapers,  accord- 
[g  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  *  Na- 
imal  Union  of  Journalists,  in 
is  enroiled  the  bulk  of 
gain’s  working  press. 

The  cure  suggested  by  NUJ  is 
|tix  aeation  of  a  professional 
__  of  inquiry  to  draw  up  a 
of  professional  conduct,  to 
^  as  a  court  of  appeal,  to  hear 
cooplaints  of  violations  of  the 
IjourMlistic  "code.”  to  supervise 
advertising,  set  up  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  acquisition  of 
Pape'S,  safeguard  the  authority 
editors,  publish  annual  re¬ 
ports  on  the  patient's  condition, 
ad  award  prizes  for  his  recov¬ 
er- 

This  tremendously  drastic  pre- 
scnpiion  is  recommended  by 
yi’Jonthe  theory  that  it  would 
eliiiiiMte  from  the  press  "exag- 
gtration  causing  public  distress, 
nusleading  stories,  inaccuracies” 
end  sensationalism  intended  to 
■produce  a  story  where  none 
ireally  exists." 

Qaiffl  News  Suppression 
The  NUJ  goes  further  than 
thk  J,  E.  Jay.  president,  and 
C  i  Bundock,  general  secretary 
of  5UJ,  testified  to  actual  "sup- 
ipresion"  of  news. 

Thw  testimony  was  the  first 
tokrecorded.  June  19,  1947,  by 
I  loyal  Commission  on  the 
Pros,  appointed  to  probe  the 
press  and  pry  into  publishing 
pntc.«es.  allegedly  abhorrent 
oeeaise  monopolistic. 

Ihirty  sessions  and  1,500,000 
wrt  of  testimony  later  the 
pnfhetors  were  continuing  to 
day  that  they  had  promoted 
■eeje  groups  that  consolidated 
“•Wers  into  limited  chains 
M'tMd’’ opinion.  (E.  &  P.,  July 
IIP.  11).  ^ 

the  contrary,  what  is  arti- 
in  the  British  press  is  not 
“■d  by  monopolies  but  by 
Vtt  restrictions  due  to  news- 
Prw  and  machinery  shortages, 
« to  hampering  laws  of  libel, 
P^ed  the  proprietors.  (E. 
*Uuly  24,  P.  9). 
wtever,  the  NUJ  did  not  lay 
“^us  exclusively  on  the 
but  claimed  that  papers 
of  the  groups  were  also 
fhc  virus  of  dis- 
in  news  treatment.  NUJ 
to  J®?®  chain  papers  a  clean 
'  <»  health. 

^  Cage  of  Suppression 
It  has  been  my  experience,  in 
L of  journalism,”  said 
Heslop,  an  NUJ  witness, 
•oppression  and  distortion 
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are  practised  by  individual  pa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  by  group  papers. 
...  A  particularly  flagrant  case 
occurred  on  December  9  last 
year.  .  .  .  The  chairman  of  the 
Chesterfield  County  Bench  of 
Magistrates  was  fined  £10  for 
driving  to  the  danger  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  case  happened  locally. 
The  man  was  a  local  chairman. 
Everything  about  the  case  was 
local.  ...  In  spite  of  this,  I  can 
prove  that  by  reason  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  made  to  the  managing 
director  of  both  papers  on  behalf 
of  this  chairman  of  the  bench 
the  case  was  completely  sup¬ 
pressed  from  both  the  evening 
and  morning  papers.  ...  A  free 
lance  happened  to  be  at  the 
court  and  the  national  papers 
did  publish  a  fairly  prominent 
report  of  this  case.” 

The  NUJ  handed  in  a  number 
of  documents  to  the  Commission, 
intended  to  substantiate  what  it 
called  "other  instances.” 

Dail-y  Mirror  Explains 

A  somewhat  uncomfortable 
day  was  had  by  H.  G.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  of  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  in  attempting  to  explain 
some  of  these  documented  “other 
instances.”  He  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  express  his  apologies  to 
Lady  Violet  Bonham  Carter,  a 
commissioner,  who  had  tele¬ 
phoned  the  Mirror  for  a  correc¬ 
tion  on  a  “sensational”  story 
about  the  parentage  of  her  step¬ 
mother.  The  Mirror,  she  said,  ig¬ 
nored  her  request  for  a  correc¬ 
tion. 

“In  that  particular  case,”  said 
Bartholomew,  “the  a  p  o  1  o-g  y 
should  have  been  printed  at 
once,  and  I  must  apologize  on 
behalf  of  the  firm.  .  .  .  The  gen¬ 
tleman  (who  declined  to  requite 
Lady  Carter’s  claims)  has  left 
us.  I  can  assure  you  that  an 
apology  always  goes  down  and 
the  public  appreciate  it.  It 
never,  never  hurts.” 

NUJ  scored  a  hit  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial,  one  of  whose  re¬ 
porters  had  apparently  mis¬ 
judged  preparations  to  seal  off  a 
mine  after  a  disaster.  His  report 
resulted  in  the  sensational  head¬ 
line: 

14  MINERS  LEFT  TO  DIE 

Hugh  Cudlipp,  editor  of  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial,  had  a  busy  time 
explaining  this  one.  He  was 
particularly  disturbed  by  a  re¬ 
quest  for  correction  that  came 
from  the  Edinburgh  Branch  of 
NUJ,  which  according  to  Cud¬ 
lipp  reached  him  “five  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  disaster  took  place.” 

World’s  Press  News,  newspa¬ 
per  trade  paper,  reported  the 


Edinburgh  NUJ's  resolution  crit¬ 
icising  the  Pictorial’s  version. 
Cudlipp  says  he  immediately  in¬ 
vestigated,  but  the  office  decided 
a  correction  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  so  it  was 
omitted. 

"I  Regret  to  Say — " 

“I  regret  to  say,”  said  Cud¬ 
lipp,  “that  the  complaint  made 
by  the  NUJ  is  completely  justi¬ 
fied.  In  presenting  this  story  a 
member  of  my  staff  was  guilty 
of  a  human  error.  ...  I  have 
covered  pit  disasters  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  I  therefore  particu¬ 
larly  deplore  the  error,  but  it 
did  occur.  The  thorough  in¬ 
quiry  I  made  showed  that  the 
man  who  handled  this  story  was 
over-impressed  by  earlier  cables 
on  the  preparation  to  seal  off  the 
pit.  .  .  .  ( How’ever ) ,  I  am  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Edinburgh 
Branch  of  the  NUJ  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial.” 

The  Commissioners  did  not 
take  this  as  a  full  explanation. 
They  pointed  out  that  subse¬ 
quent  press  agency  reports 
should  have  straightened  out  the 
matter. 

"These  press  agency  reports 
exist  in  writing,  I  suppose?” 
asked  a  Commissioner. 

H.  G.  Bartholomew  (chairman 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  ) :  “Oh,  yes.” 

Q:  Is  it  possible  to  recover 
them? 

Bartholomew:  It  would  have 
been,  in  normal  circumstances, 
but,  owing  to  the  waste  paper 
drive  during  the  war,  it  has 
gone. 

( The  miners  were  removed 
safely  from  the  mine,  of  course, 
prior  to  the  sealing  off  opera¬ 
tions.) 

Human  error  was  cited  as  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  “other  in¬ 
stances”  of  misleading  stories. 
The  Daily  Mirror  was  not  the 
only  offender,  according  to  NUJ. 

Quite  a  different,  and  perhaps 
more  valid,  charge  against  the 
press  was  NUJ’s  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertisers’  influence  on  the  news. 
Usually  this  was  categorically 
denied,  but  the  explanation  of 
the  publishers  of  The  Political 
Quarterly  presented  a  provoca¬ 
tive  view. 

Advertisers'  Influence  Charged 

“The  indirect  influence  upon 
opinion  is  considerable,”  said  the 
Quarterly.  “The  pressure  of  the 
advertiser  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  upon  the  editor, 
though  rarely  definite  and  arti¬ 
culate.  is  real  and  persistent;  it 
affects  the  contents  of  the  paper 
and,  both  positively  and  nega¬ 
tively,  the  expression  of  opinion. 

.  .  .  The  negative  influence  is 
probably  considerable  and  im¬ 
portant  and  is  exercised  upon 
ever5'  paper  which  derives  an 
important  part  of  its  revenue 
from  advertisements.  It  inter¬ 
feres  with  freedom  and  honesty 
of  criticism,  with  the  exposure 
of  quackery  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  sharp  prac- 
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Rival's  Carriers 
Win  Soap  Box  Race 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Daily  Mail  manifested  more 
than  normal  interest  in  the  ri¬ 
val  Gazette’s  annual  Soap  Box 
Derby  staged  by  Frank  A. 
Knight,  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  July  24.  Gary 
Turley,  the  winner,  and  Jimmy 
Whitehead,  the  runner-up  ■  are 
both  Daily  Mail  carriers. 


tices,  and  to  some  extent  with 
the  expression  of  political  and 
economic  views.” 

This  indictment  was  pretty 
thoroughly  denied  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  generally.  Some  of  the 
answers  regarding  influence  or 
distortion  in  the  news: 

Associated  Newspapers  (Lord 
Beaverbrook ) :  “Any  assumption 
that  there  is  a  deliberate  distor¬ 
tion  of  news  is  entirely  unwar¬ 
ranted.” 

Berrows  Newspapers  ( Worces¬ 
ter  Evening  News  &  Times,  and 
eight  weeklies):  “In  the  strict 
sense,  ‘distortion’  under  present 
conditions  of  restriction  of  news¬ 
print  supplies  cannot  be 
avoided.” 

Birmingham  Post  &  Mail:  Not 
at  all.  'The  law  of  libel,  how¬ 
ever,  is  at  the  present  time  a  se¬ 
rious  restriction  on  both  news 
and  comment. 

T.  W.  Hutton,  Birmingham 
Post  editor:  “In  my  experience 
of  four  separate  newspapers,  of 
widely  different  character,  I 
have  never  known  the  interests, 
policies  and  prejudices  of  pro¬ 
prietors  to  affect  presentation  of 
news  or  expression  of  opinion.” 

Space  Is  Only  Limitation 

The  Croydon  Advertiser:  The 
accurate  presentation  of  news 
and  adequate  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  is  never  distorted  and  is  only 
restricted  by  shortage  of  space 
and  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  libel  and  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  standards  of  de¬ 
cency. 

The  Croydon  Times:  (The 
proposition  that  present  newspa¬ 
pers  are  a  monopoly  of  expres¬ 
sion.  )  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  new  newspapers 
would  be  better  than  existing 
ones. 

Daily  Mirror:  News  and  opin¬ 
ion  cannot  always  be  strictly 
separated  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  different  paragraphs.  .  .  .  For 
example,  from  the  known  facts 
A.  B  and  C,  an  editor  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  draw  conclusion  D  and 
express  it  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph,  yet  D  is  not  fact  but  opin¬ 
ion.  .  .  The  standard  we  set 
ourselves  is  that  the  news  should 
be  entirely  accurate,  and  that  no 
relevant  fact  should  be  omitted. 

Why  Be  Dull? 

Kemsley  Newspapers:  “There 
is  no  sound  argument  against 
presenting  news  brightly  and  at¬ 
tractively  so  long  as  it  is  accu¬ 
rate.  To  be  accurate  a  newspa¬ 
per  need  not  be  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting:  to  be  attractively  laid 
out  it  need  not  necessarily  be  In¬ 
accurate  or  irresponsible.  The 
shopkeeper  who  displays  his 
goods  intriguingly  in  the  show- 
I  Continued  on  page  50) 
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Casey  Answers 
10  Questions 
He  Got  June  1 

Chicago  —  Efforts  of  Keyes 
Beech,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Tokyo  correspondent,  to  break 
down  the  apparent  reluctance 
of  U.  S.  Army’s  Far  Eastern 
Command  to  release  facts  to 
which  correspondents  believe 
the  American  public  is  entitled, 
have  started  to  bring  results. 

On  July  27,  Beech  cabled 
that  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  J.  Casey 
has  finally  replied  to  his  June  1 
memorandum,  containing  10 
questions  concerning  Army  con¬ 
struction  and  occupation  costs 
in  Japan.  (E&P,  July  24,  p.  68), 

Questions  Cause  Controversy 

Earlier,  Beech  had  sought  de¬ 
tails  from  Gen.  Casey,  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  chief  engineer,  on 
Army  construction  and  occupa¬ 
tion  costs.  Beech  was  put  off 
with  a  request  that  he  submit 
a  written  list  of  questions.  This 
he  did  June  1.  When  he  later 
cabled  that  answers  were  slow 
to  come  and  Casey  had  appar¬ 
ently  refused  to  reply  to  the 
questions  submitted.  Beech  was 
dubbed,  among  other  things,  as 
a  “sensation  monger.”  ( E&P, 
July  17,  p.  78). 

In  a  note  to  editors  this  week, 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
stated; 

“Thereupon  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  pushed  the  matter  through 
to  Washington.  This  was  done 
not  only  to  defend  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  Mr.  Beech  as  a  member 
of  a  corps  of  correspondents  ‘in¬ 
structed  to  serve  as  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  abroad.’  it 
was  also  to  point  out  the  public 
right  to  information  whose 
knowledge  would  not  actually 
endanger  security.” 

Beech  had  pointed  out  that 
Casey’s  refusal  to  answer  spe¬ 
cific  questions  was  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  but  that  there  was 
a  general  tendency  in  the  Mac 
Arthur  high  command  to  side 
step  reporters  who  had  specific 
questions  to  ask. 

Gen.  Casey  took  exception  to 
an  editorial  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle,  based 
on  Beech’s  story.  He  charged 
Beech  with  “sensation  monger- 
ing”  and  “incoherence.”  Beech, 
in  turn,  termed  Casey’s  original 
comments,  based  on  a  40-minute 
interview,  as  “generalities” 
which,  he  added,  “have  become 
painfully  familiar  to  me  during 
my  year  in  Tokyo.” 

Basil  L.  Walter,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
in  commenting  upon  Beech’s 
dispatch  this  week,  covering  the 
questions  originally  asked  June 
1,  stated: 

“It  looks  like  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  the  ice.” 


12%  Award  to  Guild 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  A  12%  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  minima  and  the 
same  percentage  increase  in  ex¬ 
isting  salaries,  not  to  exceed 
$13.20,  were  granted  in  an  arbi¬ 
tration  award  under  an  interim 
wage-hour  opening  provision  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  guild 
contract. 


Court  Says  Union  Can^t  Buy 
Political  Ads  in  Newspapers 

The  Taft-Hartley  Law  bars  labor  unions  from  publishing 
political  advertisements  in  newspapers,  a  federal  judge  in 
Connecticut  ruled  this  week. 

While  the  law  applies  equally  to  corporations,  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  for  political  purposes.  Judge  Carroll  C. 
Hincks  of  New  Haven  dealt  only  with  the  issue  involving  a 
Hartford  union  which  ran  ads  in  local  newspapers.  Copy 
was  directed  against  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

The  case.  Judge  Hincks  said,  differed  from  that  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  unions  could  spend  their  funds  to  publish  a 
periodical  containing  political  expressions. 

In  Hartford,  the  court  said,  publication  of  ads  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  of  general  circulation  constituted  that 
“very  kind  of  expenditures”  which  Congress  intended  to 
forbid. 

Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  likely. 


Liberal  Ad  Allowance 
Policy  Being  Drafted 

Washington — Rules  of  cost 
ascertainment  affecting  advertis¬ 
ing  outlays  incident  to  filling 
contracts  for  the  armed  services 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Policy  Council  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Aug.  10, 
and  will  be  considered  at  a 
Council  meeting  Aug.  15,  it  has 
been  announced. 

The  draft  is  undergoing  re¬ 
writing  which,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  will  lean  toward  more  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  of  advertising 
costs.  Originally  it  was  proposed 
that  only  “help  wanted”  and  re¬ 
quired  legal  advertising  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  for  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Many  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  took  advantage  of  the 
Joint  Coordinating  Committee’s 
invitation  to  comment  on  the 
plan.  As  a  result,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  the  military  chiefs  were 
given  a  better  insight  into  the 
functions  of  advertising  in  busi¬ 
ness  operations. 

■ 

Criminal  Libel  Charge 
Against  Union  Official 

Philadelphia  —  John  J.  Gra¬ 
ham,  organizer  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Local  No.  2,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union, 
was  bound  over  in  bail  for 
further  hearing  by  Magistrate 
Nathan  A.  Beifel  on  charges 
of  violating  the  criminal  Libel 
Law  of  1939. 

Warrant  for  his  arrest  was 
sworn  to  by  William  Mattiace, 
a  foreman  employed  by  the 
Jefferies  and  Manz  printing 
shop.  Mattiace  charged  Gra¬ 
ham  has  been  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  defamatory 
literature  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  home. 

Libel  damages  totaling  $350,- 
000  are  sought  in  two  suits  filed 
against  Local  No.  2  by  Jefferies 
&  Manz,  printers  for  Catholic 
churches,  and  Raymond  E.  Jef¬ 
feries,  trading  as  the  Catholic 
Students  Press. 

Suits  were  brought  on  the 
basis  of  statements  said  to  have 
been  contained  in  two  letters 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
union  during  a  strike. 


Press  Wireless 
May  Reduce  Rates 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  to  make  reduc¬ 
tions  in  its  contract  press  rates 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  new  contract,  on 
an  annual  basis,  will  provide  for 
six  hours  of  transmission  each 
day.  six  days  a  week,  at  a  basic 
charge  of  $36  a  day.  Transmis¬ 
sion  will  be  at  60  words  a  minute. 

This  will  replace  the  previous 
charge  of  $60  a  day  for  six 
hours,  six  day  service  to  points 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and 
$80  a  day  for  10  hours,  six  days 
a  week  to  points  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  change  in  non-contract  ser¬ 
vice  was  estimated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  involve  an  increase  of 
about  5%  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  in  order  to  raise  charges 
in  that  area  to  the  level  of  rates 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

■ 

Paul  Smith,  D'Arcy  Co., 
Sets  Up  Own  Ad  Agcy. 

Paul  Smith,  art  director  of 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  for 
the  last  six  years,  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  agency,  Paul 
Smith  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
23  East  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Associated  with  Smith,  who 
will  serve  as  president,  are  Jef¬ 
ferson  Tester,  secretary,  and 
Robert  Smalley,  treasurer. 
Tester  has  been  production  and 
creative  director  for  New  York 
Subways  Advertising  Co.,  and 
Smalley  was  formerly  copy  chief 
at  Lennen  &  Mitchell  and  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt. 

■ 

Fire  in  AP  Office 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Equipment, 
furnishings  and  records,  valued 
at  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the 
Wirephoto  department  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  office  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  Building,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  July  23. 

7,000  Seek  $100 

San  Mateo,  Calif. — San  Mateo 
County  Press  Association’s  es¬ 
say  contest  on  “The  Importance 
of  the  Free  Press  to  Your  Com¬ 
munity”  drew  7,000  entries.  First 
prize  was  $100. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLI 


Giragi  Group 
Takes  Over 
Arizona  Times 


Phoenix,  Ariz.— Anna 
velt  Boettiger  announced  jB 
26  she  had  sold  the  Aw  J 
Times  to  a  group  of  Ph^S 
business  men  for  an  undisclSi 
sum.  ^ 


i 


The  group  is  headed  by  „ 
lumbus  Giragi,  longtime  AruJ 
publisher,  who  has  taken  T 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  _ 
Times.  A  previous  sale  to  Girl 
and  Fred  A.  Eldean,  New  ^ 
public  relations  specialist  J 
later  called  off. 

An  announcement  stated 
new  group  has  “negoUated  ■ 
purchase  of  the  entire  holdk 
of  the  Arizona  Times,  Inc." 

Dick  Smith,  former  manaji 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City lii 
and  Kansas  City  Journal^ 
and  the  last  two  years  raaiiM 
of  the  Arizona  bureau  of  Unit 
Press,  has  joined  the  Times 
managing  editor.  Tom  Rippe 
acting  managing  editor,  was  i 
turned  to  the  post  of  city  edit: 

Comprising  the  group  whl 
purchased  the  Times  are:  GiJ 
Delbert  L.  Stapley,  vicepresidj 
of  a  hardware  firm;  Dr.  D 
Gaskins,  physician  and  surgid 
Read  Mullan,  president  of  i 
tomobile  dealer  firm;  Neil 
McGinnis,  president  of  a  fa]  If 
equipment  company;  J,  p.  ij  fffi 
ser,  brewing  company  presid? 
Harold  L.  Pickert.  bottling 
pany  president;  Gray  Madi 
president  of  automobile  HwJ 
firm;  Fred  Porter,  Jr.,  mamp 
of  an  apparel  firm;  G.  Hamilto 
Beasley;  Irving  A.  Jenninj 
Charles  L.  Strouss  and  Rinejl 
Salmon,  attorneys. 

The  Times  was  established 
a  daily  May  1,  1947,  by  M.’3 
Boettiger  and  her  husband,  Jiq 
Boettiger. 


Lead,  Zinc  Prices 
Go  to  New  Highs 


The  critical  shortage  of  la] 
was  emphasized  this  week  «: 
a  rise  in  price  to  a  record  hi(l 
of  19’/^  cents  a  pound,  delive] 
in  New  York.  During  the 
lead  was  held  at  Gi¥i  cents 
pound. 

Lead  supplies  were  tight^ 
considerably  this  year  by  str^ 
in  Mexico,  with  an  estimaj 
loss  of  25,000  tons  destined 
export  to  the  United  States. 

Major  producers  also  booS^ 
zinc  prices  this  week  by  254 
15  cents  a  pound.  East  St.  Loaj 


McKelway  to  Study 
U.  N.  Privileges 


Washington — Ben jamin—^-  -- 
McKelway,  editor  of  the 


•li  was 


ington  Star,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  1 
week  to  a  three-man  comitii) 
to  study  whether  subvenj 
have  been  entering  the  Uni 
States  as  the  result  of  privild 
extended  to  the  United  Nnhi 
One  phase  of  the  examinan 
it  was  understood,  will  cov*ri|.--"  - 

headauarters  agreement  Mtw«  M, 

the  U  S.  and  U.  N.  which 
antees  freedom  of  access  to  l^nie 
porters  at  U.  N.  headQuarwr 
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CARTOONISTS'  PENS  KEEP  BUSY  DECIPHERING  EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY 


fi  Do  It  Again* — Kennedy; 
He  Violated  His  Oath — Smith 


©WARD  KENNEDY’S  “I’d  Do 
It  Again”  article  in  the  At- 
tBlic  magazine  for  August 
kooght  a  retort  this  week  from 
Thor  Smith,  assistant  to  the 
poMisher  of  San  Francisco  Call- 
Btlrtin,  that  Kennedy  had  vio- 
kltd  his  oath  as  a  correspond- 
ot 

lie  viewpoint  in  Kennedy’s 
piw  bums  me  up,”  Smith  de¬ 
cked.  “Kennedy  did  not  ob- 
tiii  I  scoop.  He  merely  broke 
the  release  of  a  story  already 
presented  to  him  and  represen- 
tat:?es  of  the  press  in  general, 
thus  violating  his  oath  taken 
vta  be  obtained  official  stand- 
infos  a  quasi-staff  officer  on 
bemiing  a  war  correspondent.” 

Qaims  Harmful  Effects 
lamedy’s  act  in  breaking  the 
teiKe  on  the  Reims  surrender 
iMj.  Smith  said,  would  have 
iHil  effect  on  the  relations  of 
eene^ndents  and  armed 
fates.  Declaring  it  was  the 
wd  flagrant  violation  of  a  cor- 
wpondent’s  oath  during  the 
w. Smith  asserted: 

It  destroyed  much  of  the  ef- 
fati  made  throughout  the  war 
lij  newspapermen  on  military 
fluty,  who  were  continually 
flflbing  for  an  open  policy  on 
Ifamation.” 

faith,  a  colonel  on  SHAEF 
fal  was  a  principal  in  the 
of  the  press  party 
•fah  saw  the  surrender  of  the 
«»>ns.  He  told  Editor  & 
™u»heh,  after  reading  an  ad- 
IJte  release  on  Kennedy’s  arti 
^  ftat  he  was  tempted  now 
the  records  “in  view 
■fanedy’s  continued  clamor.” 
•plained  he  had  kept  a  per- 
■jfl  file  on  the  case,  but  the 
fate  was  “buried”  with  other 
•teal  brought  back  from 
“**r  and  there  was  a  ten¬ 


dency  on  the  part  of  “the  three 
of  us  who  were  associated  in 
the  surrender  story”  to  forget 
the  matter. 

Smith  referred  to  Burrows 
Matthews,  now  editor  of  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 
and  S.  R.  Pawley,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Telegraph. 
The  three  officers,  he  said,  tried 
to  get  the  surrender  release 
time  changed,  but  they  were 
overruled. 

Kennedy  Tells  of  Flensburg 

In  the  Atlantic  article,  Ken 
nedy,  who  is  now  managing 
editor  of  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  reviews  his  part  in 
covering  the  Reims  story  and 
repeats  his  assertion  that  he 
had  his  copy  phoned  to  London 
only  after  he  had  called  the 
Army’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  news  was  being  broad¬ 
cast  on  an  Allied-controlled  sta¬ 
tion  at  Flensburg. 

He  has  since  learned,  Kennedy 
writes,  that  the  broadcast  of 
the  surrender  was  done  on  the 
“orders”  of  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand. 

Kennedy  also  repeats  his 
claim  that  the  Russians  were 
responsible  for  holding  up  the 
story,  and  going  along  with 
that  “was  a  political  concession 
— one  of  those  decisions  of 
President  Truman  which  are 
hard  to  understand,  an  appease 
ment  of  the  Yalta-Potsdam 
period.” 

As  to  his  relations  with  the 
Associated  Press,  following  the 
incident,  he  blames  a  repudia¬ 
tion  statement  by  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  AP  president,  for  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
with  the  organization.  He  so 
informed  Kent  Cooper,  Ken¬ 
nedy  says. 

“He  (Cooper)  refused  to  ac¬ 


cept  my  resignation  or  dismiss 
me,”  Kennedy  now  discloses. 
“The  membership  of  the  AP 
was  divided;  the  case  was  too 
hot  to  take  a  stand  on.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  end  the  contro¬ 
versy  by  admitting  a  breach  of 
confidence  and  asking  forgive¬ 
ness  all  around.  I  naturally  re¬ 
fused  that  false  and  cowardly 
way  out.  He  next  passed  on  to 
me  an  attractive  job  offer  else¬ 
where.  I  refused  that  conven¬ 
ient  way  out.  I  considered  my 
connection  with  the  AP  ended, 
but  the  AP  has  never  ventured 
a  word  on  its  disposition  of  the 
case.” 

Sentiment  in  His  Favor 

Kennedy  concludes  the  piece 
with  the  assertion  that  “with 
the  passage  of  time  sentiment 
has  been  increasingly  in  my 
favor.” 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  H.  Merrick, 
former  chief  U.  S.  Army  censor 
at  SHAEF,  now  a  Chicago 
lawyer,  verified  that  portion  of 
Kennedy’s  story  pertaining  to 
him. 

“Kennedy,”  Merrick  said, 
“came  storming  into  my  office 
with  his  retinue.  He  raged 
that  the  surrender  story  had 
leaked,  accused  us  of  letting 
the  United  Press  story  go,  and 
announced  he  was  going  to  do 
everything  possible  to  got  his 
story  oack  home 

“At  the  t’me  I  thougnt  he 
was  overwrought  and  didn’t 
take  him  too  seriously,  espec¬ 
ially  as  he  seemed  mollified 
after  I  proved  we  hadn’t  re¬ 
leased  his  opposition’s  dis¬ 
patches.  Later  in  the  evening 
all  hell  broke  loose.” 

As  against  the  claims  of  other 
correspondents  that  they  had 
beaten  Kennedy  to  the  censor's 
desk  at  the  Scribe  Hotel  in 
Paris  with  their  stories,  Ken¬ 
nedy  says  in  the  Atlantic  that 
he  wrote  his  dispatch  at  the 
schoolhouse  in  Reims,  while 
waiting  for  a  ruling  on  release 
time,  and  handed  it  to  a  cen¬ 
sor,  who  “read  it  and  stamped 
it.” 


Costs  Offset  Gain 
In  Time«  Inc.,  Income 

Time,  Inc.,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1948,  had  the  largest 
sales  volume  in  24  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  semi-annual 
statement  by  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
president. 

Income,  from  subscriptions, 
newsstand  sales,  advertising, 
film  rentals  and  miscellaneous 
sales  totaled  $64,705,000  or  $6,- 
275,200  above  the  income  of 
$58,429,800  in  the  first  half  of 
1947.  Increased  costs,  however, 
slightly  more  than  offset  this 
increase  in  income. 

Net  income,  after  taxes,  was 
$4,204,300,  a  gain  of  $140,400 
over  the  $4,063,900  earned  in 
the  first  half  of  1947.  Net  pro¬ 
fits  of  $4.37  a  share  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  $4.19  a  share  in  the 
like  period  of  last  year. 

Costs  and  expenses  in  the  first 
half  of  1948  were  $58,290*00 
against  $51,977,200  in  the  like 
period  of  1947.  Operating  profit 
of  $6,414,300  was  off  $38,300, 
but  other  income  of  $531,500  was 
up  $6,100  over  the  first  half  of 
the  preceding  year. 

■ 

ABC  Lists  Stock; 

Young  Put  on  Board 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
common  stock  ($1  par  value) 
was  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  this  week.  In 
first  trading  the  price  ranged 
from  8^4  to  9. 

A  statement  by  the  company 
noted  that  Edward  J.  Noble, 
now  chairman  of  the  board, 
bought  the  network  in  October, 
1943,  for  $8,000,000  cash.  Its 
gross  billings  in  1942  were  $13,- 
588.253.  In  1947,  the  gross  bill¬ 
ings  were  $42,920,914.  Net  pro¬ 
fit  was  $52,609  for  1942  and  $1,- 
520,756  for  1947. 

ABC’s  board  was  increased 
to  eight  members  this  week  with 
election  of  Owen  D.  Young, 
noted  industrialist,  lawyer  and 
educator. 


UP  BEFORE  THE  BUGLE  BOY 

Baldowski.  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 


NEWS  OF  '41  OR  ‘48? 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenii.)  Commercial  Appeal 


BERLIN  DIARY 

MorR.-in.  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal 
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Six-rVEonth  Protection 
On  Rate  Asked  by  ANA 


-y^ntona  -^dvertisinq  Jd 


9. 


ACTION  urging  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  grant  at  least  six 
months'  rate  protection  and  to 
“eliminate  discrimination”  was 
taken  this  week  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

The  resolution,  adopted  by 
ana's  newspaper  committee,  is 
similar  to  one  announced  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  (E&P,  June  12.  p.  14).  The 
AAAA  resolution,  however, 
asked  a  year's  protection.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  ANA  committee  as  “un¬ 
realistic,''  in  view  of  rapidly 
changing  newspaper  operating 
costs. 

Group  Practice  Noted 
ana’s  resolution,  reported  by 
Robert  J.  Keith  of  Pillsbury 
Mills,  Minneapolis,  committee 
chairman,  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Newspaper 
Committee  of  the  ANA  urge 
newspapers’  publishers,  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  the  planning 
of  newspaper  campaigns,  to  es¬ 
tablish  as  soon  as  possible  the 
policy  of  granting  six  months’ 
rate  protection  on  all  national 
advertising  and  to  eliminate  any 
discrimination  in  rate  protec¬ 
tion  as  between  one  advertiser 
and  another,  regardless  of  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  space  is 
purchased” 

Except  for  the  time  require¬ 
ment  and  minor  variations  in 
verbiage,  the  AAAA  resolution 
is  identical. 

The  latter  parts  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  refer  primarily  to  group¬ 
selling  operations,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network.  ANAN  contracts  pro¬ 
vide  for  six  months'  protection, 
while  most  of  its  member  news¬ 
papers  do  not  allow  it  in  their 
individual  contracts  with  ad- 
^'ertisers. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  feel 
tnit  the  same  protection  should 
be  granted  to  all,  whether  the 
contract  is  with  a  group  sales 
organization  or  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper.  The  present 
practice,  it  is  felt,  discriminates 
against  the  non-user  of  the  net¬ 
work. 

In  commenting  on  ANA’s  ac¬ 
tion,  Edward  Madden,  executive 
vicepresident  of  ANAN,  told  E&P 
that  the  creators  of  the  network 
had  as  their  chief  aim  to  offer 
advantages  to  advertisers  using 
the  newspaper  medium  in  con¬ 
tinuity  and  large  volume.  Rate 
protection,  he  said,  is  one  of 
those  advantages. 

Madden  Comments 
“We  initiated  the  policy  ( of 
six  months’  protection).’  de¬ 
clared  Madden,  “in  the  interest 
of  the  advertiser  and  agency. 
We  have  it.  and  if  they  want 
it.  it’s  very  easy  to  get  it  by 
signing  a  network  contract.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  same 
situation  obtains  also  as  be¬ 
tween  spot  and  network  radio. 

According  to  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  listings,  33  of  ANAN's  54 
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members  give  two  months’  rate 
protection,  12  give  three  months, 
one  gives  one  month,  and  the 
balance  are  not  specified. 

In  announcing  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  Keith  said  that  “ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  now  give 
less  than  six  months’  protec¬ 
tion.”  Other  estimates  have 
been  as  low  as  25*^ ,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  large-circulation  news¬ 
papers  are  among  those  giving 
relatively  short-term  protection. 

ANA  newspaper  committee 
members,  in  addition  to  Chair¬ 
man  Keith,  are  Robert  T.  Kes- 
ner.  American  Home  Foods; 
F.  S.  Cannan,  Sun  Oil;  W.  E. 
Chambers,  National  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Co.;  J.  E.  Coombes,  John 
F.  Jelke  Co.;  C.  A.  Holland, 
Vick  Chemical  Co.;  Henry  F. 
Godfrey.  Schenley  Distillers; 
Philip  Kelly.  National  Distillers; 
D.  H.  Odell.  General  Motors; 
Grant  F.  Olson,  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Co.;  Ralph  C.  Robertson, 
Colgate  Palmolive-Peet  Co.;  W. 
J.  Watts.  Lever  Brothers;  Harry 
C.  Welch,  Borden  Co. 

m 

Young  Virginia  Agency 
Gets  More  Elbow  Room 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  The  C.  N. 
Snead  Advertising  Agency,  has 
moved  its  offices  from  the  Box- 
ley  Building  to  more  spacious 
quarters  at  113  West  Kirk 
Avenue. 

The  agency,  organized  Aug. 
1.  1945,  now  occupies  nearly 
2.000  square  feet  of  air  condi¬ 
tioned  space.  C.  N.  Snead,  a 
newspaper  man  for  18  years, 
heads  the  agency.  Edward  B. 
Lassiter,  a  B-24  pilot  in  World 
War  II,  is  chief  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

■ 

111th  Birthday 

The  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk- 
Eye  Gazette,  of  which  Clarence 
W.  Moody  is  publisher,  observed 
its  111th  birthday  on  July  10. 
James  Edwards,  one  of  its  early 
publishers,  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  invented  the  name  Hawk- 
Eye  by  which  lowans  are 
known.  He  always  used  it  as 
a  hyphenated  word,  a  custom 
continued  by  the  newspaper. 

Agency  Favors  Idea 
On  Food  Pages 

Detroit — Perce  Beatty,  media 
director,  Maxon.  Inc.,  advertis 
ing  agency  handling  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  account,  told  E&P  he  fa 
vors  a  second  food  page  earlier 
in  the  week  to  get  away  from 
overcrowded  sections  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  Such  pages 
should  have  sufficient  food  Vi¬ 
toria!  matter  around  which  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  food  ads  can  be 
placed,  he  added. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  second  food  page  on 
Tue.sday.  ( E&P.  July  24.  p.  22 ) . 


Cy  Nathan  Moves  Up 
CYRUS  H.  NATHAN  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  He  has 
been  with  the 
agency  since  its 
founding,  and 
before  that, 
since  1934,  was 
with  -its  prede¬ 
cessor  company. 

Lord  &  Thomas. 

During  the  war. 

Nathan  was 
with  the  Office 
of  the  Co-ordin¬ 
ator  of  Inter- 
American  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Sunshine  Adman 

APPOINTMENT  of  Norman  B. 

Smith,  to  the  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Sunshine 
Biscuits.  Inc.,  was  announced 
by  Hanford  Main,  president. 

A  veteran  Sunshiner,  who  or¬ 
iginally  joined  the  Company  in 
December  1913,  Smith  has  been 
active  in  sales  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activities  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  particularly  in  merchan¬ 
dising  the  advertising.  He  will 
be  associated  with  Gene  Flack, 
sales  counsel  and  ad  director. 

Haines  With  Agency 
KENNETH  J.  HAINES  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  of 
Homer  J.  Buckley  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
Chicago.  He  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  manager  of 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.  for  the  last  eight  years, 
and  prior  to  that  was  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  Illinois  Northern 
Utilities  Co. 

loins  E&P  StoH 
HARRY  B.  MULLINIX,  lately 
of  Esquire  Magazine  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence,  Cresmer  Co.,  the  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Co  and  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  is  a  native  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  served  in  the  Navy 
(public  relations)  during  the 
war. 

2  More  V.  P.'s  at  Y&R 
DONALD  BARR  and  Walter 
Bunker  were  appointed  vice- 
presidents  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
this  week.  Barr  Ls  manager  of 
advertising  service  and  Bunker 
is  radio  and  television  director 
of  the  agency’s  Hollywood  of¬ 
fice.  Barr,  with  the  agency  since 
January,  1946.  was  formerly 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  Birds  Eye-Snider 
division  of  General  Foods. 
Bunker  joined  the  agency  five 
years  ago  as  producer  of  the 
Jack  Benny  show.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  with  NBC  in  Hollywood. 

Gilliam  Promoted 
BURKE  GILLIAM,  manager  of 
the  Dallas  office  of  Watts 
Payne  Advertising,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and  a 


member  of  the  boaid.  T 
agency  has  headquarten  ■ 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Creative  V.  P. 
APPOINTMENT  of  Chamjsi 
McLaughlin  as  vicepresidc 
and  creative  director  of  Se¬ 
ine.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  c 
nounced  by  Harry  H. 
president.  McLaughlin  Tj 
merchandising  manager  - 
Owens-Illinois  Can  Co.,  ^ 
Libbey  Glass  Co.,  from  1935 , 
1942. 

New  Generation 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.-Ayer  I 
Gillett.  Inc.,  has  added  Jo-., 
B.  Gillet  to  its  staff  as  accoin 
executive  to  service  industn; 
accounts.  Gillett,  a  recent  grk 
uate  of  North  Carolina  Sta-j 
College  engineering  school  b; 
been  taken  on  to  fill  the  iget 
cy’s  “need  for  a  young  man  i 
technical  training,"  accortiiij 
to  President  Lewis  Ayer.  Yoiuj 
Gillett,  during  his  college  yea; 
was  editor  of  the  American  So 
ciety  of  Civil  Engineers’  off- 
cial  publication  and  of  Sow), 
ern  Engineer.  He  also  taug) 
math  at  State. 


Moving  Up  Day 

PROMOTIONS  of  staff  memben 

and  departmental  organiutio; 
has  been  announced  by  Padfc 
National  Advertising  Agenc; 
Ted  Parsons,  artist  and  former 
staff  member,  now  heads  an  a 
panded  creative  departmem 
Frank  V.  Twist,  a  14-year  nu 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  ^ 
duction.  L.  R.  McIntosh  heii; 
a  new  fo(xi  merchandising  it 
partment  and  will  continue  *.: 
serve  as  an  account  executit 

Mack  to  Buchanan 

BUCHANAN  AND  CO.  of  Ni^ 

York,  Chicago,  Los  Ange- 
and  San  Francisco,  announ- 
the  joining  of  the  Norman .( 
Mack  Agency,  of  New  Yori 
Key  personnel  and  major  t. 
counts  of  the  Mack  organiza', 
are  participating  in  the  me- 
to  Buchanan. 

Mack,  who  conducted  his  o- 
agency  for  15  years,  will  * 
come  vicepresident  in  charge_ 
merchandising  for  Buchanan,  s 
has  long  been  active  as 
chandising  consultant  in 
fields  of  package  goods,  fa 
ions  and  photography. 

Gertrude  Brows,  fashion  ^ 
rector  with  the  Mack  organs 
tion,  will  act  in  the  same  ca” 
ity  under  the  new  arrangem^ 
Included  in  the  Buchanan 
addition  is  Elliot  Greer...:; 
Mack  research  head,  who  « 
devote  himself  to  market  ani 
sis  in  the  new  setup. 

■ 

Weekly  Adds  Sunday 

Hereford,  Tex.  —  The 
ford  Brand  has  begun  pun- 
tion  of  a  Sunday  edition,  in  ^ 
dition  to  the  weekly  Mihon 
Thursday.  Jimmie  Gillen 
and  Mrs.  Seth  B.  Holman,  « 
publishers. 

for  JULY  31. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Pictorially  presented  in  the  Plain  Dealer! 

Thought  for  Food 


J^ooks  delicious!  Tastes  delicious!  And  it’s  easy  to  make 
when  you  follow  the  directions  and  step -by- step  pictures  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Menus  are  planned  and 
prepared  by  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson  and  her 
busy  staff.  Then  photographs  are  taken  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
famous  Foods  Testing  Laboratory.  From  tea  for  two  to  dinner 
for  twelve,  recipe  hints  and  information  are  cheerfully  offered  to 
fit  every  appetite  and  pocketbook.  That’s  why  seven  days  a  week, 
Greater  Cleveland  women  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy* 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 

'Includes  (he  famous  2.in'l  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adja¬ 
cent  counties)  — Ohio’s  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


•9;^  CLEVF.L  VNO  PLAIN  WALfR  — 

ii Tt  MEET  EMI  MIIM  W  ttMUix 

sa  fjfi  s 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  ^'oodward,  Inr.,  New  Vork,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  lx>s  .Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  .Atlanta 


Publisher  Gives  Advice 
To  Agency  ‘Partners’ 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SANTA  BARBARA.  Calif.— As 

a  tip  to  space  buyers,  Charles 
A.  Storke  suggests  a  trip. 

The  proposal 
was  born  from 
a  little  game  the 
associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara 
News  -  Press 
played  when  he 
last  visited  east-  ^ 
ern  agencies. 

Storke  conduct¬ 
ed  a  quiz  con¬ 
test.  and  the  $64 
question  was: 

“Where  is  Santa  c»  u- 

Barbara?’  Stork* 

Most  of  the  space  buyers 
didn't  know. 

“With  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  had  actually  been  on  the 
West  Coast,  almost  every  buyer 
placed  Santa  Barbara  as  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Los  Angeles,  and  usually 
.south  of  that  city,"  Storke  re¬ 
lated.  “In  buying  media  to 
cover  this  market,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  me  that  a  buyer 
should  have  some  understanding 
of  its  relation  to  the  general 
marketing  picture.” 

Storke  does  not  mean  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  loca 
tion  of  his  home  county,  the 
165th  market  in  the  country,  is 
esse.ntial  to  the  space  buyer.  But 
he  does  believe  statistics  alone 
provide  all  the  answers. 

Hits  N.  Y.  Provincialism 

“Reliance  upon  statistical 
standards  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  media  representatives  in 
the  placing  of  schedules  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  necessary  short-cut.”  he 
said,  "I  can’t  help  believing  with 
great  conviction  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  money  would  be  better 
spent  if  agency  management 
would  make  it  possible  for  me¬ 
dia  buyers  of  newspapers  to  see 
first-hand  the  markets  for  whose 
coverage  they  are  responsible. 

“The  provincialism  of  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  New  Yorker  whose 
greatest  travel  is  from  office  to 
the  suburban  home  is  distress¬ 
ing.” 

In  making  this  comment, 
Storke  was  not  posing  as  an  ef- 
ficienc.v  engineer  for  ad  agen¬ 
cies.  He  was  speaking  as  a 
partner.  He  describes  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  media  to  agency  as 
a  partnership,  in  which  85%  of 
the  advertising  dollar  goes  to 
the  media — unless  the  agency 
annexes  an  added  2%  for  cash. 

His  views  also  are  those  of  a 
friend.  As  past  president  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West,  he  has  visited  and  in¬ 
spected  every  major  market  of 
the  Far  West,  and  his  friend¬ 
ships  throughout  advertising  in 
all  phases  are  legion. 

For  improved  relationships  be¬ 
tween  media  and  agency,  Storke 
thinks  first  that  a  friendly,  more 
cooperative  approach  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  He  is  appreciative  of  the 
efficient  system  by  which  agen¬ 
cies  handle  insertion  orders  and 


copy,  of  the  fine  copy  prepared, 
of  the  kindly  spirit  manifest 
during  the  newsprint  crisis.  And 
he  realizes  agencies  hustle  and 
fret  until  they  obtain  every  pos¬ 
sible  ad. 

Ideas  for  Reproduction  Aids 

Storke  wishes  that  advertisers 
would  be  as  considerate  on  re¬ 
production,  position  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  ads  as  they  were  of  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  shortage.  He 
notes  dryly  that  unfortunately 
newspapers  must  print  on  each 
page,  and  he  gets  a  bit  of  glee 
out  of  one  protest  received.  A 
letter  addressed  inside  to  an¬ 
other  paper,  in  an  envelope  to 
the  News-Press,  showed  that  one 
account  was  mailing  form  com¬ 
plaint  letters  to  all  papers. 

In  listing  suggestions  for  an 
agency  gathering,  in  a  speech 
made  at  the  advertising  group’s 
request.  Storke  suggested: 

1 —  Mats  of  sharp  screen  and 
sufficient  depth,  instead  of 
“abusing  the  master  plate  to  a 
point  of  mashing  it  to  death.” 

2 —  Use  of  color  that  does  not 
require  hairline  register  unless 
electroplates  or  plastics  are  to 
be  provided  to  avoid  mat 
shrinkage. 

3 —  Restraint  in  asking  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation. 

4 —  Realization  that  use  of  pub¬ 
licity  depends  on  the  type  of 
paper,  whether  it  has  home 
econcmics  and  auto  sections,  and 
similar  factors. 

Storke  points  out  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  likes  color  because  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  more  impressions 
for  his  money,  and  the  publisher 
gets  more  revenue  for  his  space 
— “it  increases  our  advertising 
rate  per  pound  of  newsprint  at  a 
time  when  paper  costs  $225  per 
ton  when  it  should  cost  less  than 
$100.  “Pressmen  like  color  be¬ 
cause  it  constitutes  a  challenge, 
but  results  often  fail  to  live  up 
to  the  effort  the  pressmen  ex¬ 
pend,  Storke  has  found. 

“The  four  mats  will  not  shrink 
uniformly.  We  regret  it.  but 
they  just  won’t.  In  less  than  a 
page  size  ad  four  mats  must  be 
cast  twice,  once  to  get  the  flat 
casts,  and  then  in  page  form  for 
press  plates.  The  result  is 
usually  that  the  pressmen  are 
trying  to  compress  the  metal 
plates  on  the  press  and  they  just 
won’t  give. 

“The  answer  to  this  (and  also 
to  the  problem  of  costs  of  r.o.p. ' 
color  plates  for  papers  with  low  | 
line  rates)  is  to  have  the  art  | 
work  done  in  a  style  which  does  | 
not  require  hairline  register.”  I 
'Grey  Zone'  Described 

On’  area  for  misunderstand- ; 
ing  between  media  and  adver- ' 
tiser  is  what  Storke  calls  the 
“grey  zone.”  Some  advertisers 
come  in  the  back  door  through  , 
retail  outlets,  ignoring  list^ 
rates,  embarrassing  both  agency  , 
and  media.  Then  there  are  ex¬ 
tras  beyond  paid  space,  the  re¬ 
quests  for  publicity. 

“Sometimes  the  publicity  re-  , 


quests  are  made  politely,  other 
times  with  the  well  known 
threat  of  dire  happenings  if  we 
don’t  ‘cooperate.’  Some  of  the 
requests  are  legitimate  news  and 
of  reader  interest;  most  are  not. 
Sometimes  if  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  a  home  economics  or  pos¬ 
sibly  an  auto  section,  those  re¬ 
leases  have  their  proper  places. 

"Oiher  newspapers  who  use 
different  means  of  creating  read¬ 
ership  for  advertising  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  justify  their  use.  Some 
newspapers,  because  of  their  un¬ 
stable  competitive  position,  feel 
they  must  give  to  get.  They  set 
bad  examples  and  mislead  ad¬ 
vertisers  into  thinking  they  are 
being  abused  when  all  papers 
don’t  accept  the  free  offerings. 

“If  I  were  an  agency,  the  more 
of  such  free  circulation  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  media,  the  less  faith 
I  would  have  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  particular  newspaper  or 
radio  station  granting  such  ex¬ 
tras.  This  portion  of  the  grey 
zone  I  consider  out  of  bounds 
despite  contradictory  evidence 
many  agencies  could  show  in 
their  presentation  scrap  books. 
The  inequity  between  advertis¬ 
ers  in  this  regard  is  enough  to 
condemn  it.” 

Reasonable  merchandising  aids 
can  be  extended  by  merchandis¬ 
ing  departments,  but  actually 
such  promotion  is  a  function  of 
the  advertiser’s  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  Storke  holds.  The  media 
should  be  used  only  to  pinch-hit, 
and  tie-in  mentions  in  a  news¬ 
paper’s  retail  food  and  drug  ad¬ 
vertising  “take  the  best  possible 
advantage  of  the  local  appeal  of 
newsoaper  advertising.” 

Overall,  Storke  reports  he  has 
formed  many  fine  friendships 
with  the  men  and  women  “who 
drive  themselves  to  ulcers  and 
early  death  in  the  advertising 
profession.”  Storke  has  found 
the  partnership  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  has  high  admiration 
for  the  energy  and  ability  of 
those  on  the  15%  side  of  the  co¬ 
operative  activity. 

■ 

New  Daily  in  West 

Seattle,  Wash. — First  issue  of 
the  Chehalis  Advocate  as  a  five- 
day  daily  will  be  published  Aug. 
1.  according  to  George  B.  Hay- 
don,  publisher,  who  has  been 
operating  the  paper  as  a  weekly 
for  several  years.  The  Advocate 
will  be  the  second  daily  in 
Lewis  County. 


Centennial  Supplement 

A  PARADE  will  start  Worce 
ster.  Mass,  centennial,  Aug.  l 
The  Worcester  Sunday  Tele- 
gram  had  a  32-page  supplement 
with  photographs  of  early  city 
buildings  and  stories  of  Worce 
ster’s  background,  June  27 
Telegram  employes  were  on  the 
arrangements  committee  and 
publicity  staff. 

All  Out  for  Classifieds 

USE  of  classified  advertising 
was  promoted  in  the  FliiS 
(Mich.)  Journal  by  a  full-page 
spread  of  testimonials  from  sat 
isfied  users.  One  example  was 
a  three-line  ad  for  sale  of  a 
sewing  machine,  which  drew 
60  responses  in  one  day.  In. 
eluded  with  the  promotion  was 
a  readership  survey  by  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  showing  75% 
use  of  classifieds.  A  mail  oider 
blank  for  classifieds  was  also 
printed. 

Vacations  No  Problem 

NEWS  stories  and  advertising. 

alike,  were  prepared  in  ad 
vance  by  the  staffs  of  several 
Maryland  papers,  so  that  all 
could  go  on  a  vacation  at  the 
same  time.  The  papers,  week 
lies,  included  the  Montgomery 
County  Sentinel,  Ellicott  City 
Times,  Herald  Argus,  the  Com 
munity  News,  the  Community 
Press  and  the  News  Leader. 
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Over  200,0001 

Met.  Population 


All  the  World's  News 

IN  PICTURES 


j  Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD- 
;CITY  population  live  on  the 
j  Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  the 
j  Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 

'  Over  50,000  combined  circulation 
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So  You  Want  to  Write  Sports? 
Here  Are  Few  Simple  Rules 

By  Bryce  W.  Anderson 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 


A  STUDENT  of  journalism  at 

one  of  the  local  learning  mar¬ 
kets  called  on  me  the  other  day, 
and,  with  the  insouciant  pen¬ 
chant  of  his  generation  for  want¬ 
ing  to  start  on  the  top  rung  of 
the  ladder,  asked  me  to  furnish 
him  the  magic  key  which  would 
enable  him  overnight  to  become 
a  sports  writer. 

At  first  I  looked  at  this  dew- 
pearled  character  with  the  well- 
known  jaundiced  eye.  I  was 
about  to  launch  into  a  tirade 
about  corrupting  our  press — and 
thus  defrauding  our  readers — by 
allowing  college  “journalists”  to 
write  things  for  print  before 
they  learn  the  English  language 
and  the  rudiments  of  reporting. 

All  He  Needs  Is  Verbiage 

But  then  something  clicked 
far  back  in  what  I  jokingly  call 
my  mind  ( no  apology  to  the  late 
Ring  Lardner).  “Why  not?”  I 
asked  myself.  “The  boy  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  enter  a  trade  that  should 
be  perfect  for  his  ilk.  The  sports 
writer  need  not  know  how  to 
dig  up  facts,  nor  how  to  tell  a 
fact  from  a  fiction.  He  needs  no 
knowledge  of  criminal  law,  and 
he  doesn't  have  to  spell  the 
names  right.  All  he  needs  is 
verbiage — and  certainly  they 
teach  ’em  that  in  college.  Just 
superimpose  a  few  simple  rules 
of  the  sports  page  atop  what  he 
already  thinks  he  knows — and 
presto!  we  have  the  finished 
product,  sans  toil  and  trouble!” 

So  I  concocted  the  few  simple 
rules  and  gave  them  to  the  bud¬ 
ding  “journalist.” 

“Memorize  these,”  I  told  him, 
“follow  them,  and  you  cannot 
miss.” 

I  offer  the  same  rules  here,  to 
be  passed  on  by  other  editors  to 
other  journalism  students  who 
want  to  get  to  the  top  via  the 
sports  route  without  first  serv¬ 
ing  bitter  apprenticeships.  I 
submit  they  should  not  fail. 
They  are  being  used  daily  by 
thousands  of  sports  writers 
throughout  our  land.  The  read¬ 
ers  have  learned  to  expect  them 
( and  even  have  come  to  love 
them,  it  would  seem); 

Keep  the  Score  a  Secret 

Never  open  your  story  by  say¬ 
ing  simply  that  Joe  Bilsudski 
won  a  ten-round  decision  over 
Hymle  Meyerhoff  last  night  at 
the  Hippodrome.  Embroider  it. 
Write:  “Joe  Bilsudski.  the  com¬ 
ing  glove  artist  from  Tanktown’s 
Cauliflower  Alley,  had  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  in  his  ears  last 
night — the  roar  the  crowd  gives 
for  a  champion — as  he  waltzed 
through  ten  rounds  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  a  much  older  ringmas¬ 
ter  to  take  a  well-earned  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  two  judges  and 
the  referee  over  Hymle  (Slap¬ 
stick)  Meyerhoff,  me  hope  of 
the  East  Side.” 

( That  way,  the  reader  gets  lost 
In  the  sentence  and  isn’t  too 
sure  who  won,  so  if  you  happen 


to  have  your  fighters  mixed  up, 
maybe  no  one  will  notice  it.) 

Never  say  Northeast  and 
Southwest  High  Schools  will 
play  tonight  to  decide  the  city 
basketball  championship.  Say: 
“Knights  of  the  waxed  court 
from  Northeast  and  Southwest 
High  Schools  will  tilt  lances  to¬ 
night  in  the  crucial  contest  for 
the  casaba  gonfalon.” 

(That  way,  nobody  is  right 
sure  what  you’re  talking  about 
anyhow,  so  it  doesn't  really  mat¬ 
ter  if  you  have  your  sports 
mixed  up  and  they’re  playing 
table  tennis  instead  of  basket¬ 
ball.) 

Never  say  in  advance  that  a 
boxing  card  is  due  to  be  a  dud. 
Never  tell  the  reader^  before¬ 
hand  that  the  two  headliners  are 
both  past  40  and  were  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  prelim  boys  in  their 
prime.  Always  bill  the  card  as 
“what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  slugfests  brought 
to  the  local  arena  within  recent 
memory.”  Then,  after  it’s  all 
over — and  your  readers  have 
shelled  out  their  two  bucks 
apiece  for  general  admission  or 
fins  for  reserved  seats — write: 
‘Tanktown’s  fight  followers  last 
night  had  to  put  up  with  another 
typical  stinkeroo.  Pitting  ancient 
Bully  Boy  Schmaltz  against 
broken-down  Kid  ( ! )  Mefaffie 
for  a  ‘main  event’  was  a  piece  of 
colossal  nerve  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters — and  the  travesty 
that  passed  for  a  fight  was  just 
what  should  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.” 

(This  performance  is  known 
as  "being  fair  to  the  public.’’) 

Post-Mortem  Style 

Similarly,  never  pan  the  home 
team  before  the  game.  Always 
the  local  nine,  or  eleven,  or  five, 
or  whatever-it-is,  is  set  for  vic¬ 
tory  at  last.  The  bad  spots  have 
been  ironed  out.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Gilhoolihan  has  strength¬ 
en^  the  pitching  staff  immeas¬ 
urably.  Szykiewski  will  be  back 
at  fullback  and  his  passing 
should  be  good  for  at  least  two 
touchdowns.  The  casaba  artists 
(never  basketball  players)  have 
developed  a  new  quick-breaking 
offense  that  should  set  their 
rivals  from  Upmqua  back  on 
their  heels.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (But 
all  that  is  before  the  game.) 

Don’t  give  the  home  boys — 
and  certainly  not  their  coaches — 
any  kind  of  a  break  after  they 
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lose  the  game  ( which  just  about 
everyone,  including  you,  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  do  ail  along ) .  Re¬ 
veal  then  that  Gilhoolihan  didn’t 
come  from  the  Yankees,  after 
all,  but  from  their  farm  club  in 
Punxsutawney,  where  he  won 
one  and  lost  seven.  The  coach 
never  should  have  put  Szykiew¬ 
ski  in  the  lineup,  for  his  broken 
arm  hasn’t  healed  sufficiently 
and  he  couldn't  pass  at  all.  The 
hoop  squad  (never  the  basket¬ 
ball  team)  is  riddled  with  dis¬ 
sension,  and  Coach  Whatzit’s  de- 
cisio.n  to  change  the  style  of  play 
in  mid  season  can  be  described 
most  charitably  as  ill-advised. 
(All  this  is  after  the  game.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  the  before-game  build¬ 
up,  its  known  as  being  fair  to 
the  players  and  the  coaches.) 

If  a  gang  of  professional 
alumni  or  publicity-struck  col¬ 
lege  kids  go  after  the  coach’s 
scalp,  always  string  along  with 
them.  Dig  up  the  fact  (it’s  in 
the  morgue — you  won’t  have  to 
do  much  digging )  that  the  coach 
was  arrested  for  reckless  driving 
in  1921,  and  exclaim  over  the 
shame  of  having  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  placed  over  the  clean-living 
aspiring  athletes  of  Swamp- 
slough  College  all  these  years. 

In  the  same  breath  ( or  at  least 
the  same  column)  berate  the 
coach  for  taking  that  summer 
job  at  a  coaching  school  when 
he  should  have  been  out  buying 
some  good  high  school  talent 
that  went  instead  to  State.  Dig 
up  that  nasty  crack  he  made  to 
a  certain  sports  writer  a  couple 
of  seasons  back.  Print  a  lot  of 
quotes  from  the  outraged  promi¬ 
nent  alumni  and  the  discouraged 
undergraduates.  In  short,  give 
the  coach  hell. 

It’ll  get  you  in  solid  with  the 
alumni  gang  (among  whom  the 
loudest  howler  is  a  1917  all-state 
tackle  who  wants  to  be  coach 
himself  because  he  can’t  make 
a  living  selling  insurance).  And 
you’ll  be  equally  solid  with  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  the  undergrads 
— for  about  a  week,  that  is. 
(And  of  course  their  gang  in¬ 
cludes  a  couple  of  guys  the 
coach  kicked  off  the  team.) 

There  are  a  few  other  rules, 
too,  not  quite  so  important  but 
well  to  remember  if  you  want  to 
become  a  bigshot  sports  writer 
overnight.  For  instance: 

Never  just  say  a  fight  drew  a 
crowd  of  5,000.  Always  say 
“5,000  of  the  faithful.”  (You 
don’t  have  to  know  to  whom  or 


what  they’re  faithful;  nobod 
does. ) 

Never  say  a  home  run;  alwa» 
say  a  “‘circuit  clout”  or  a  "roun, 
tripper.”  ^ 

Never  say  a  wrestling  exhibi 
tion;  always  say  a  “gnmt  am 
groan  contest.” 

(Laws  in  some  states  forbii 
the  promoter  from  billing  the* 
affairs  as  “contests,”  but  the  lai 
won’t  bother  you. ) 

In  short,  never  say  anythin, 
the  simple  way— and  lard  yom 
copy  with  plenty  of  cliches 
Always  give  a  plug  to'  thi 
stumble  bum  who  wants  to  chal 
lenge  the  winner  of  the  comini 
Big  Fight  “for  money,  chalk  a 
marbles.”  And  never  troubli 
yourself  to  find  out  how  thi 
poor  punch-drunk  dope  got  tha 
way — it  might  make  it  hard  for 
you  to  write  those  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  newest  "hopeful" 
who  is  just  being  shoved  into  i 
ten-round  headliner  at  17  yean 
of  age  and  with  six  professional 
fights  under  his  belt. 

And  never,  never,  never  tun 
a  spot  action  picture  of  an; 
sports  event  if  you  can  geti 
corny  posed  shot  to  use  Instead 
Hmm!  It  all  sounds  might; 
easy.  Wonder  if  I  could  get  i 
job  over  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment? 

■ 

Anti-Nazi  Editor 
To  Preach  Freedom 

Gerhart  Seger  is  primarily  i 
newspaperman,  despite  his  wid¬ 
er  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  He 
has  addressed  9,873  audiences  ii 
the  United  States,  and  is  pre 
paring  now  to  go  back  to  hii 
native  Germany  to  lecture  ttert 
Seger  edits  the  oldest  anti 
Nazi  German  -  language  weekly 
Neue  V olkszeitung,  published  hi 
New  York,  with  a  circulate 
extending  throughout  the  West 
ern  Hemisphere. 

When  he  tells  German  audi 
ences  this  summer,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  British,  and  French  zones 
about  “American  Democracy,  its 
Institutions  and  Policies,’*  he 
will  have  the  blessing  of  the 
State  Department  in  his  project 
Gerhart  is  the  hero  of  a  break 
from  a  Nazi  concentration  camp, 
was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
until  1933,  testified  at  the  Nur¬ 
emberg  trials,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  OSS  during  the  war. 

Seger  was  bom  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  his  father  edited 
Volkszeitung. 


HERE  IS  A  MEETING  PLACE 

Where  employers  who  need  help  can  get  together  with 
ahle,  experienced  newspapermen  and  women  who  want 
jobs. 

No  longer  does  a  busy  editor  have  to  wait  for  the  ri^t 
man  to  come  along  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The  man  is  waiting 
for  him,  now,  at 

PRESS  PLACEMENT 

Room  1902-4 
400  W.  Madison  Stroot 
Chicago  6 

By  asi  Fer  Nnssfapertmem  Exetesiedy 
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^fC  Picture  Central  Indiana  ...  33  highly 
integrated,  high-income  counties,  surround¬ 
ing  a  major  midwestern  trade  center — 
Indianapolis.  Picture,  too,  the  ease  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  selling  in  this  premium  market  through 
a  stng/c  advertising  medium — The  Indianapolis 
Neus!  Covering  the  "Big  33”  comprehensively. 
The  News  is,  best  of  all,  an  evening  newspaper, 
carrying  your  sales  story  into  the  home  and 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
family  during  the  leisure  hours  when  more 
of  the  paper  is  read  more  thoroughly  by  more 
people!  That’s  why  your  advertising  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  seen,  remembered  and 
acted  upon  in  The  News. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 
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More  Freedom,  Not 


More  Fetters,  U.S.  Says 


THE  official  view  of  the  United 

States  Government  is  that 
false  or  distorted  information  in 
the  press  can  best  be  combatted 
by  more  freedom  of  information 
and  less  State  Control.  The 
use  of  governmental  power  to 
combat  such  information 
through  censorship  or  suppres¬ 
sion  would  constitute  a  “dan¬ 
gerous  infringement  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information,”  t\je  gov¬ 
ernment  believes. 

“The  major  means  for  com¬ 
batting  false  or  distorted  re¬ 
ports  is  to  implement  freedom 
of  information  by  reducing  bar¬ 
riers  and  promoting  the  flow  of 
information  available  to  the  va¬ 
rious  peoples  of  the  world 
from  a  multiplicity  of  news 
sources  by  breaking  up  exist¬ 
ing  monopolies  of  information 
and  striking  off  existing  fetters 
of  State  control.  Compared 
with  the  efficacy  of  diverse 
sources  of  information  in  off¬ 
setting  false  or  distorted  reports, 
other  measures  for  correcting 
whatever  abuses  may  now  exist 
are  viewed  as  secondary  and 
must  be  such  as  not  to  destroy 
or  restrict  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  itself.” 

■^is  opinion  was  set  forth  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  in  its 
reply  this  week  to  the  United 
Nations  request  of  May  17  for 
its  observations  on  implement¬ 
ing  the  General  Assembly’s 
Resolution  of  November  15, 
1947,  in  which  UN  members 
were  invited  “to  study  such 
measures  as  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  taken  on  the  national 
plane  to  combat  the  diffusion 
of  false  or  distorted  reports 
likely  to  injure  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  States.” 

Access  to  News  Fosters  Truth 

Reiterating  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press,  the 
government  stated: 

“It  is  the  view  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  U.S.  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  combat¬ 
ting  the  diffusion  of  false  or 
distorted  reports  is  to  assure 
the  availability  of  a  multiplicity 
of  unfettered  sources  of  news 
and  information  to  the  various 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
fundamental  belief  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  U.S.  that,  pro¬ 
vided  toey  have  access  to  suf¬ 
ficient  information  from  diverse 
sources,  the  peoples  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy  are  competent  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
and  the  wise  from  the  stupid, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  judg¬ 
ments  to  form  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  and  make  their  own  de¬ 
cisions. 

“Conversely,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  Government  of  the  U.S., 
that  the  greatest  danger  from 
false  or  distorted  reports  arises 
from  monopolies  of  information, 
and  particularly  those  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  character.  The  Amer-. 
lean  people  have  observed  that 
monopolies  of  information  tend 
to  become  monopolies  of  mis¬ 


information  and  that  State  con¬ 
trol  of  the  flow  of  information 
is  inevitably  utilized  as  a  prop¬ 
aganda  mechanism  to  further 
the  political  aims,  both  domestic 
and  international,  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  government.  This  may  lead 
— and  frequently  has  led — to  the 
deliberate  falsification  or  dis¬ 
tortion  of  reports  concerning 
other  States  without  possibility 
of  counteraction.” 

As  for  secondary,  or  ancillary, 
means  for  correcting  abuses,  the 
U.S.  Government  said  they 
might  include  the  following: 

“1.  The  idea  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  information 
agencies  should  be  implemented 
through  encouraging  non-official 
organizations  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  personnel  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  professional  conduct, 
journalist  Training  Helps 

“2.  Secondly,  the  training  and 
exchange  of  journalists  should 
be  facilitated  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  inculcate  higher 
standards  of  competence  and 
integrity. 

“The  United  States  has  de¬ 
veloped  extensive  facilities  for 
the  training  of  journalists.  More 
than  70  schools  of  journalism 
are  now  in  operation,  virtually 
all  of  them  affiffiffiliated  with 
colleges  or  universities.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  increasing  attention 
has  been  paid  to  opportunity  for 
advanced  study  on  the  part  of 
practicing  journalists.  Outstand¬ 
ing  in  this  field  are  fellowships 
granted  annually  by  the  Nieman 
Foundation,  connected  with  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  connected 
with  Columbia  University. 

“3.  The  creation  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations  of  citizens  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  purpose  of  increasing 
interna  tional  understanding 
through  greater  knowledge  of 
other  countries  and  peoples  and 
of  the  purposes  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  should  be 
encouraged. 

“In  accordance  with  this 
policy  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  sup¬ 
ported  the  recommendation  con¬ 
tained  in  Resolution  No.  3,  ‘that 
appropriate  national  bodies 
should  supplement  the  work  of 
information  agencies  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  journalists  and  of 
others  engag^  in  the  collection, 
publication  and  dissemination  of 
news,  in  ensuring  the  impartial 
presentation  of  news  and  opin¬ 
ion.  .  .  ’ 

“Thousands  of  private  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Every  effort  is 
made  by  this  Government  to 
facilitate  their  educational 
work.  The  Department  of  State 
maintains  regular  and  continu¬ 
ous  liaison  with  more  than  450 
national  organizations  alone. 

“4.  The  development  on  the 
inter  governmental  plane  of  the 
right  of  official  correction  pro¬ 
vides  a  fourth  means  of  offset¬ 


ting  false  or  distorted  reports. 

“The  Draft  Convention  on  the 
Gathering  and  International 
Transmission  of  News  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  by  the 
United  States  Delegation  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  for  an  inter¬ 
national  right  of  official  cor¬ 
rection.  .  .  .  No  power  to  com¬ 
pel  publication  is  contemplated. 
It  need  hardly  be  points  out, 
however,  that  American  news¬ 
papers  follow  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  publishing  corrections 
and  denials. 

“5.  A  fifth  means  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  continuing 
United  Nations  machinery 
which  would  include  in  its 
terms  of  reference  continuing 
investigation  of  obstacles  to  the 
free  flow  of  information  and 
continuing  study  and  reporting 
on  the  persistent  dissemination 
of  false  or  intentionally  distort¬ 
ed  reports  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

“6.  In  a  desire  to  implement 
the  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  reports  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  (Resolutions  Nos.  2 
and  3 ) ,  the  Department  of  State 
during  the  first  part  of  June, 
1948,  transmitted  to  some  1800 
persons  engaged  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  news 
and  information  copies  of  the 
attached  Report  of  the  United 
States  Delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  niformation.  In  an  accom¬ 
panying  letter  of  transmittal, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  specifically 
called  the  attention  of  news 
and  information  personnel  to 
these  resolutions,  which  were 
reproduced  in  the  report.  This 
step  was  taken  in  the  belief  that 
the  moral  obligation  of  the 
press  and  other  agencies  of  in¬ 
formation  to  seek  the  truth  and 
report  the  facts  can  best  be 
advanced  by  journalists  and 
other  information  personnel 
themselves. 

“In  this  connection  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States 
endorses  the  action  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  (Resolution  No.  2)  in  ap¬ 
pealing  vigorously  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  press  and  other 
agencies  of  information  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  and 


Experienced  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for.  large 
Metropolitan  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  an 
Eastern  city.  Personality 
we  ore  seeking  must  have 
sales  contact  experience 
with  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops.  Apply 
to  Box  No.  1225,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


to  those  responsible  for  their 
activities,  to  serve  the  aims^ 
friendship,  understanding 
peace  by  accomplishing  tW 
task  in  a  spirit  of  accuracy  fair 
ness  and  responsibility;’  ’ 

Must  Not  Go  Too  For 

“In  the  view  of  this  Govern 
ment,  a  free  people  cannot  m 
beyond  such  measures  as  th(^ 
described  above  without  de 
stroying  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  their  freedoms,  freedom 
of  information.  The  use  of  gov 
ernmental  power  to  combat 
false  or  distorted  reporting  likj. 
ly  to  injure  friendly  relations 
between  States  through  censor 
ship  or  suppression  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  dangerous  infring^ 
ment  of  freedom  of  information. 
For  governments  to  arrogate 
unto  themselves  the  power 
to  determine  what  is  true  and 
what  false,  what  is  friendly  and 
what  unfriendly,  would  mark 
the  end  of  the  free  press." 

The  U.  S.  government  noted 
that  it  “is  vigilantly  aware  of 
the  danger  of  monopoly  in  the 
communications  field”  and  add¬ 
ed  that  “no  government  monop¬ 
oly  of  any  character  over  the 
flow  of  news  or  information 
exists  in  the  U.  S. 

The  document  explained  there 
are  more  than  1700  daily  news 
papers  in  the  U.  S.,  about  83^1 
of  which  are  loca.ly  owned  and 
only  about  13%  absentee  owned. 
“In  other  words,  approximately 
four  out  of  every  five  dailies 
are  individual,  independent 
units.”  It  added  there  are  in 
addition  almost  10,000  weekly 
newspapers,  scores  of  magazines 
and  periodicals,  1700  AM  sta 
tions,  more  than  500  FM  sta 
tions,  and  27  television  stations. 

“Through  this  extensive  net 
work  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  news  and  in 
formation,  the  multiplicity  of 
sources  of  news  and  informa 
tion  available  to  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  is  unsurpass^  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  The 
probability  that  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  reports  will  be  corrected 
by  true  reports  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  great.” 

■ 

Ne-w  Bedford  Price  Up 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  The 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
has  raised  its  price  from  4  to 
5  cents.  The  Sunday  edition  has 
been  upped  from  12  to  15  cents. 
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In  one  mid-west  market,  60 of  the  people  who  own  and  operate  a  dog 
still  cling  to  this  primitive  method  of  fueling  their  pets — while  in 
another,  less  than  100  miles  away,  only  6%  have  resisted  the  march  of 
prepared  dog-food. 

And  it’s  that  way  for  anything  you  make  or  sell — markets  differ  as  people 
and  their  tastes  and  habits  differ. 

Today,  with  sales  and  distribution  costs  ganging  up  on  the  productivity 
of  the  national  advertising  dollar,  it  makes  more  sense  than  ever  to 
look  at  your  markets  individually — put  your  chips  on  the  ones  that 
produce  sales  at  a  profit. 

The  newspaper  is  the  perfect  medium  for  just  that  job.  It  lets  you  concentrate 
on  high-potential  local  markets,  gives  your  product  powerful  local 
“frames  of  reference,”  puts  your  whole  national  advertising  effort  firmly 
on  selling’s  first  base,  namely — 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  in  business  to  help  you  chart  your  market  opportunities. 
Write,  wire  or  call:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Murray  Hill  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  2-8530 
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Ohio  Crew  Carts  Mail, 
Chicks  When  P.  O.  Fails 


McCreanor  C 

ATHENS,  O. — ^That  the  postal  Then,  although  the  railroad  had  ^ 

service  has  a  tradition  about  ceased  regular  service  into  t£ 

getting  the  mail  through  despite  Athens,  he  induced  the  New  ^  IjjraMpiit ^ 

all  adversities  is  pretty  well  York  Central  to  run  a  yard  en- 

known.  Not  as  well-known  sen-  gine  and  a  freight  car  out  as  ^ 

erally,  though  a  maxim  to  the  near  as  possible  to  the  trucks. 
trade,  is  the  newspapers’  un-  “Near  as  possible’’  turned  out 
written  self-admonishment  con-  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

cerning  punctual  delivery  of  From  there  Weber  and  his  crew  ^H^PISb^ 

their  product.  lugged  8,000  copies  of  the  Mes- 

The  Athens  Messenger  is  senger  across  fields  and  over 

strong  advocate  this  tradi-  fences  to  the  trucks. 

uninterrupted  service.  Perhaps  in  this  incident  of  the 
circulation  department,  from  1948  flood  lies  the  an- 

Fred  W.  Weber,  to  the  Messenger’s  virtu- 

feels  a  per-  ally  position.  |||mi||[|[|HH|||HH||HH||||H|||||Himi|^^H^^^^^^| 

sonal  defeat  for  each  member  Published  in  a  town  of  ap- 

ttie  ^ss^ee?’s"more”to^*20  -  Aii/?®  population  Messenger's  managing  editor.  John  V.  Webb,  at  left,  oad 

oSo  SoSg”dSt“?et  hi,  "“oSy’^graS!^  5,r /ni  Chculrtio.  M<„<.,..  r,.d  W.  W.b... 

^’^Af  Web'er®''Mvf*of  his  crew-  "ow  run-  prizes,  parties,  and  trips  for  Since  the  plan’s  inception, 

"iUl  S  thei^^wobld  all  ^t  21,^  copies  daily,  youthful  carriers.  some  370  students  have  covenS 

break  their  ^ecks  to  aet  the  Monday  through  Friday,  plus  an-  But  that  the  Messenger  thinks  the  paper’s  city  beats,  have  writ- 

nlS  to  the  fSbLriLrs  ”  0"  them  in  terms  of  more  than  ten  feature  stories,  and  haw 

Durinv  Sie  Su  in  P“t»“sh  on  Saturday.  just  new  subscribers  is  not  hard  helped  edit  the  reams  of  coua- 

on»»w«1forr?®rihii’Vilic  ih-  ^aughs  when  you  ask  to  detect  as  Weber  recalls  the  try  copy  that  flow  over  Webb’j 

t'tm  the  secret  of  the  formula  trip  to  Washington  last  summer  desk  each  week. 

we^l^?eflllv*^stlmi5d  Messenger  for  29  top  carriers  and  the  New  Eight  localities  in  the  M» 

•Viar  rtf  cnviable  place  among  York  trip  which  will  be  award-  senger  area  are  considered  “ina 

and  ot^t  of  Se*?ity^Me  st<^  •  f.  *.  ed  this  summer  to  about  40  of  j  or  correspondent’  towns  by  the 

“There  is  no  ’secret,’  he  says,  the  paper’s  220  carriers.  Keen-  Athens  paper.  The  other  92  cor 
Sie  flS^b^Ifns  had^SS^d^X  just  hard  work  a^  the  kind  of  visions  happy  kids  as  well  as  a  respondents  send  weekly  or 
SrviM  and  toe  cit^^rt  *’“*?*«  ^enew  sub-  boost  in  Messenger  circulation,  semi-weekly  newsletters  chock 

lonki^’likp  a  lake  airport  scrlptlons  to.  Good  circulation  efforts  are  full  of  the  “comings  and  goings," 

SrtJ  if  r  ifj  .fc-  Mrtii  Fred  Weber  has  been  with  the  unavailing  without  a  paper  that  bir^,  marriages,  and  deaths  d 

An  It  oomea  me  Moil  Messenger  for  32  years.  His  people  will  want  to  buy  and  their  neighbors.  ’This  is  the 
But  the  flood  didn  t  stop  toe  first  Job  was  hawking  noon  edi-  keep  on  buying,  and  the  Mes-  news  that  sells  Messengers— f« 
Messenger.  It  merely  slowed  it  tions  of  the  paper  on  the  streets  senger  circulation  department  it’s  darned  important  informs 
down.  The  paper  kept  going  of  Athens  In  1916.  Since  then  knows  it.  Weber,  a  past  presi-  tion  to  the  folks  in  Webb  Cen 
out  each  day,  and  whenever  pos-  he  has  held  every  job  in  the  dent  of  the  Ohio  Circulation  ter.  Deer  Lake.  Long  Bottoa 
sible  its  six  route  trucks  car-  circulation  departoent.  When  Managers’  Association,  boasts  of  and  Burr  Oak. 
ried  iMil  for  the  hard-pressed  he  moved  into  the  top  spot  in  the  cooperation  that  exists  be-  ■ 

post  ofldce  along  with  the  news-  1929  he  brought  along  some  tween  his  department  and  John  DofGated  Candidate 
papers.  ideas  of  his  own.  V.  Webb,  managing  editor.  —  —  .  _ 

A  consignment  of  baby  chicks  Tv-rtn,-,!  Tr„rtV  Webb  believes  “names  and  OUeS  (jreorgia  Paper 

for  a  farmer  on  one  of  the  Draamad  Truck  Bout**  local  coverage’’  to  be  an  essen-  Dublin  Ga  — G  H  Williami 

Meswngers  routes  was  among  Ti^k  routes  was  one  of  them,  ^lal  follow-up  to  Weber’s  put-  attomev.  ’  and^lh??;  rS 


xne  inunoauon  or  much  of  mem  mrce  01  «.  ’  '  '  follow- 

southea^rn  Ohio  this  spring  Weber  saw  In  truck  routes  a  fnj^ nfat  pr^otional  assertion: 
was  a  little  more  severe  than  chance  to  reach  every  commun-  •<100  anecial  writers  brine  vou 
usual,  but  floods  are  a^epted  ity  in  most  of  southeMtem  OWo  the  nev^  from  the  Messenger 
in  this  area  as  a  part  of  every  and  reach  them  quickly.  He  .rea”  The  100  snecial  writers 
spring.  The  Messenger  has  has  accomplish^  what  he  set  .j-e  of  course  the  oaoer’s  week- 
learned  to  anticipate  tSese  an-  as  his  goal-intensive,  speedy  fJ^nd  diily  cor^e^oKte 
nual  overflows  of  streams.  coverage  of  toe  entire  area.  ^  ^ 

“We  know  every  back  trail  Today  toe  Messenger  circulates  Huge  City  Stan, 

and  ri^e  road  in  our  area,’’  In  a  radius  of  50  miles  In  all  To  this  group  can  be  added  a 
states  Weber.  When  the  Hock-  directions  from  Athens.  There  city  staff  of  no  less  than  31  re- 
ing  River  and  its  feeder  streams  isn’t  a  village,  even  the  smallest,  porters — one  Messenger  employe 
start  their  annual  rampaie,  the  In  the  area  that  doesn’t  receive  and  30  journalism  students  from 
Messenger’s  circulation  manager  a  Messenger  bundle.  And  with-  Ohio  University, 
and  his  aides  begin  to  map  out  in  six  hours  from  toe  time  the  The  arrangement  between 
emergency  routes  for  the  six  presses  start  to  roll,  every  bun-  Ohio  University’s  School  of 
trucks  which  serve  the  paper’s  die  is  delivered.  In  addition.  Journalism  and  the  Messenger 
eight-county  area.  toe  drivers  “sling”  2,000  copies  whereby  journalism  students  re- 

It  takes  a  nice  imagination  along  the  approximately  120  ceive  part  of  their  training  by 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  beat  miles  each  covers  in  a  day,  actual  work  on  a  daily  news- 
2,®®*^*'-  . .  a  "®*t  Innovation  was  to  paper  is  more  than  20  years  old 

Flood  Truckiog  Stratagy  train  the  paper’s  first  represen-  and  has  proved  valuable  to  all 
This  year  when  the  swollen  tatives — its  carriers — to  sell.  At  participants.  Prof.  George  Starr 
river  and  creeks  began  to  reach  the  same  time  he  offered  them  Lasher,  present  director  of  toe 
the  danger  point  Weber  spotted  inducements.  Publisher  Gordon  School  of  Journalism,  and  the 
his  trucks  well  past  the  point  K.  Bush  and  his  circulation  late  publisher  of  toe  Messenger, 
where  the  water  blocks  toe  manager  are  both  firm  believers  Fred  W.  Bush,  initiated  toe  pro¬ 
highway  on  one  of  his  routes,  in  the  proved  technique  of  gram  in  1925. 
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The  closer  you  get  to  a  buyers’  market  .  .  .  many 
produas  are  there,  now  .  .  .  the  more  valuable 
Booth  Newspaper  advertising  becomes!  From 
advertising  in  Booth  papers,  you  get  quick  action, 
intensive  local  trade  and  consumer  impact,  and 
tangible  promotional  opportunities  among  jobbers 
and  retailers. 


of  the  most  active  and  prosperous  of  all  major 
marketing  areas;  and,  (2)  that  the  combined  ABC 
circulation  of  the  eight  Booth  Newspapers  .  .  . 
383,058  .  .  .  covers  this  big  market  thoroughly. 

For  specific  information  on  Booth  Michigan 
Newspaper  Markets,  call  or  write: 

Dan  A.  CarrolL  110  East  42iid  Street 
New  York  City  17 

The  John  L  Lntz  Co.,  435  N.  Michisan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


The  current  and  sharp  upward  swing  in  Booth 
Michigan  Newspaper  schedules  shows  two  major 
facts:  (1)  that  the  Booth  Michigan  Market  is  one 


Ladies  of  Press  Urged 
As  Leaders  of  Peace 

By  Mildred  Plandiold 

Woman's  Page  Editor,  SL  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

(Part  of  an  address  before  the  per  work  is  a  physical  as  well 
1948  convention  of  the  National  as  an  emotional  strain.  Do  we 
Federation  of  Press  Women  at  spend  ourselves  on  infinite  de- 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  recently.)  tails  that  should  be  delegated  to 

WHILE  there  are  more  women  subordinates?  Do  we  side- 
in  the  news  profession  today  track  ourselves  to  dead-end 
(excluding  the  war  years)  we  jobs? 

are  not  holding  key  jobs  where  There  are  many  of  us  who 
we  can  influence  the  thinking  have  no  desire  to  be  a  city  edi- 
toward  world  peace.  Eleanor  tor  or  a  managing  editor,  write 
Roosevelt,  Dorothy  Thompson,  opinions  or  draft  a  front  page. 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  ^ro-  We  know  our  limitations  and 
thy  Dunbar  Bromley  are  tops  in  abide  by  them  humbly.  Yet, 
their  sphere  and  so  are  a  few  whatever  our  personal  convic- 
others,  yet  the  breach  is  too  tions,  they  ought  not  deter  us 
wide  between  these  byline  writ-  from  supporting  another  woman 
ers  and  the  editorships.  should  she  have  the  ambition 

It  would  be  interesting  to  and  qualifications  for  the  job. 
know  the  number  of  women  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
journalists  who  wield  the  blue  that  women  journalists  stand  in 
pencil  in  the  dissemination  of  their  own  way  because  they  do 
daily  news.  Take  the  wire  ser-  not  project  themselves  in  civic 
vices  for  example.  How  many  affairs.  We  have  a  wealth  of 
news-making  posts  are  held  by  knowledge  at  our  fingertips,  yet 
women?  outside  of  our  writing,  do  we 

It  would  be  interesting  for  make  an  effort  to  share  it  with 
this  organization  to  make  a  na-  the  man  on  the  street? 
tional  survey  of  the  number  of  Earlier  this  year  there  was  a 
women  there  are  in  the  job  of  called  meeting  for  women  in 
cl^  editor,  news  editor,  copy  Washington  to  discuss  the  prob- 
chief,  telegraph  editor.  .  .  .  How  lems  of  high  prices  for  food  and 
many,  if  any,  are  to  be  found  in  clothing,  labor  problems  and  the 
the  exaltdd  post  of  managing  like.  'There  were  three  women 
editor — or  in  charge  of  the  edi-  invited  from  the  eastern  part  of 
tonal  page  and  news  policy.  my  state,  Missouri.  One  was 
Stanley  Walker  Quoted  very  qualified:  the  other  I  knew 

Stanley  Walker  in  a  foreword  ^ 

for  Ishbel  Ross’  book  “Ladies  of  the  re- 

the  Press,’’  had  this  to  say  of  ^ease  came  through.  I  was  cu- 

newspaper  women-“God  knows  ^IZT^reMect"^  and 

how  many  young  women  there  tnese  women  were  seiec^  ana 

are  in  America  who  would  pre-  wrote  to  Washington 

fer,  above  everything  else  on  asking  this  information  and  in 
-earth,  to  get  a  chance  on  a  news-  received  the  invitation 

paper.  Probably  the  number  t*st.  It  was  prefaced  as  repr^ 
runs  into  tens  of  thousands.  And  fhoHr  a 

very  few  of  them,  more’s  the  U.S.A.  Down  the  list  ?  read 

pity,  will  ever  get  a  chance.  The  ‘iflnprs  °nf  ^nrffaru7atlnn^ 

field  is  crowded — and  the  pref- 

erence  somehow  still  seems  to  names  familiar  and  names  unfa- 
be  for  mpn  ”  ’  *  '"‘I*®''  3"**  curiously  enough 

there  were  no  newspaper  wo- 
mentioned  outside  of  those 

of^wnm/n^afraiH  immediate  Washington, 

of  women,  afraid  and  suspicious,  . 

for  their  dealings  with  this  cu-  Nelly  Bly,  Fanny  Fern,  Ella 
rious  sex  have  taught  them  cau-  Wheeler  Wilcox  each  repre- 
thing  he  did  not  know  before,  sented  a  different  era  in  journal- 
tion  and  skepticism.”  *sm  for  women.  Step  by  step 

Ask  a  man  to  define  his  news  they  opened  the  way  for  us  to 
paper  job  and  he  will  tell  you  follow. 

that  it  is  the  most  liberal  educa-  We  also  are  pioneers-— pion- 
tion  in  the  world — each  day  ccrs  in  atomic-age  journalism 
leaving  him  enriched  with  some-  women  writing  the  future  a 
thing  he  did  not  know  before,  foreboding  future,  wh^  one 
Why  should  the  job  be  any  pauses  to  contemplate  what  the 
different  for  a  woman?  No  other'  world  might  be  like  when  we 
career  offers  an  equivalent  for  are  old  men  and  women, 
the  development  of  personality,  Isn't  it  about  time  then  that 
intelligence  and  experience,  we  depart  from  the  tradition  of 
Each  day  provides  another  only  writing  what  we  think,  but 
lesson  in  discrimination  of  val-  also  put  our  thoughts  to  action? 
ues  and  understanding  in  per-  If  there  was  anytime  in  the 
sonal  relationships.  We  are  con-  history  of  the  world  that  women 
stantly  n)eeting  new  and  dif-  need  to  become  leaders  it  is  now. 
ferent  people;  a  never-ending  You  can’t  hold  the  purse  strings 
stream  of  ideas  and  information  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
comes  to  our  desk,  and  all  this  the  world  and  be  the  forgotten 
makes  for  a  keen  knowledge  of  sex. 

human  beings  and  human  af-  We  need  more  women  in  pub- 
fairs.  lie  office.  Women  must  take  a 

And  yet  somewhere  along  the  seat  on  every  policy-making 
line  we  fail  to  advance  ourselves  committee  from  the  school 
to  the  top  jobs.  Is  it  prejudice?  board  to  the  Senate.  Presiden- 
la  it  lack  of  ambition?  Newspa-  tial  candidate  Dewey  made  the 


Woman  M.E. 

Prince  Albert,  Sask.  —  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mary  Gardiner 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Editor  Burton  Lewis.  Her  posi¬ 
tion  is  believed  senior  to  that 
of  any  other  newspaper  wo¬ 
man  in  Canada.  Miss  Gardi¬ 
ner  joined  the  Herald  in  1942 
and  in  the  last  two  years  was 
city  editor  and  then  news 
editor. 


statement  today  that  if  elected 
he  will  appoint  a  woman  to  the 
cabinet.  We  don’t  want  one  wo¬ 
man  in  Washington,  we  want 
dozens  of  them. 

And  what  can  press  women 
do?  You  can  point  the  finger 
through  the  news  columns  to 
qualified  women  for  public  of¬ 
fice.  Support  the  woman  who 
has  the  courage  to  come  out  and 
voice  an  opinion.  Be  so  master¬ 
ful  in  your  writing  that  women 
will  learn  to  overcome  their 
petty  jealousies  and  selfish  crit¬ 
icisms.  Take  an  active  part  in 
community  affairs  —  you  have 
the  experience,  you  have  the 
qualifications — use  them.  Make 
yourself  a  friend  of  women — let 
women  come  to  you  for  advice 
and  give  it  to  them  willingly 
even  though  it  takes  long  hours 
of  your  precious  leisure. 

Press  women  did  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  in  publicizing  the  vol¬ 
unteer  services  performed  by 
women  during  the  war  years. 
Surely  we  can  rise  to  greater 
heights  in  the  promotion  of 
World  peace. 

■ 

White  Stamp  Sale 

Emporia,  Kans.  —  A  special 
ceremony  will  take  place  here 
July  31  to  herald  the  opening 
of  the  sale  of  the  commemora¬ 
tive  three-cent  stamp  honoring 
the  late  William  Allen  White, 
Emporia  editor. 

■ 

Eliott  ^aLed 

STANDING  slogan  of  an  office 
supply  house,  advertising  it 
supplies  everything  but  the 
steno,  turned  out  like  this  in  a 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  ad 
on  Summer  closing: 

“Closed  Saturdays  During 
July  and  August 
Everything  But  the  Secretary.” 

■ 

PERSONAL  Message  in  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal: 
“Young  mother  wants  old- 
fashioned  cure  for  cold.” 

■ 

NEW  equipment  described  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  intended 
to  be  balloon  formers: 

“ballroom  formers.” 

■ 

HAS  ’THE  mining  of  ore  been 
eliminated  as  a  middle-man 
process?  Headline  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram: 
“Steel  Miners  on  Strike.” 

A  columnist  changed  it  to 
read: 

“Miners  Steel  on  Strike.” 


U.N.  'Bomber'  | 
Drops  Himself 
Into  City  Room 

New  Haven,  Conn.— City  1 
itor  Charles  T.  McQueeney  n 
Gerard  Harrington,  asiS 
city  editor  of  the  New  Him 
Register  were  checking  ^ 
some  late  copy  on  the  “boJ 
ing”  of  the  United  NatiS 
headquarters  at  Lake  Su^ 
and  the  police  search  for^ 
phen  J.  Supina,  a  Connecto 
flyer.  A  tall,  thin  string 
haggard  and  nervous,  iiS 
rupted  them. 

“What  can  I  do  for  yool 
Harrjngton  asked. 

“I  am  the  fellow  who  bombe 
the  UN  headquarters,”  tb 
stranger  answered. 

“Have  you  anything  to  klenti 
fy  yourself?”  queried  HarriM 
ton. 

The  visitor  produced  a  st 
dent  pilot’s  certificate,  issued 
Stephen  J.  Supina,  36,  of  Ai 
ford.  Conn.  The  immediate  i»i 
action  to  the  newsmen  was  u 
though  Supina  had  detonaM 
another  blast  in  the  city  room 

Soon  Managing  Editor  Rogv 
A.  Connolly  was  in  the  gn 
and  the  editors  called  on 
ward  P.  Barthelmes,  reporh^ 
to  do  the  story  with  Terri  A! 
tieri  doing  the  pictures.  Ate 
Supina  had  outlined  every  da 
tail  of  his  bombing  mission  1i 
wake  them  up  here  and  abrr* 
to  look  to  the  United  Nati 
for  lasting  peace,”  McQu 
called  police. 

Supi'na  had  asked  that  tki 
police  be  called.  He  wanted  b' 
return  to  Lake  Success  to 
tinue  his  “fight  for  peace’ 
was  without  funds.  He  stop 
at  the  newspaper  office,  he  saK 
because  he  knew  he  could  bt 
advised  on  what  to  do. 

Supina’s  appearance  was  too 
late  for  the  Register  to  get  mon 
than  a  bulletin  in  its  final  mai 
ket  edition.  However,  it  mado 
its  story  and  pictures  availablo 
to  the  news  services. 


Maryland  Bank  Sued 
By  Daily's  Ex-Owners 

Washington  —  Mr.  and  Mn 
Richard  C.  Musser,  former  own 
ers  of  the  now  defunct  Mont 
gomery  Independent  Standari 
a  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  daib 
which  was  closed  by  mortgago 
foreclosure  proceedings,  havo 
sued  the  Citizens  Bank  of  To 
coma,  Md.,  for  $65,000  damagw 
The  action  brought  in  District 
of  Columbia  Federal  CouT 
charges  the  bank  officers  actei 
improperly  by  not  carrying  oiC 
instructions  to  record  a  credit  u 
favor  of  the  Mussers’  note  m 
dorser,  Eugene  J.  C.  Ramey,  H 
whose  insistence  the  bank  fore 
closed  on  the  note  and  the  newf 
paper  plant  which  was  the  st 
curity  for  payment. 

■ 

Baseball  Section 

The  Montgomery  (Ala)  Ai 
ver User- Journal  published  a  « 
page  souvenir  edition  when  tni 
Montgomery  Rebels  and 
Southeastern  League  All-Stw 
played  the  circuit’s  anni^ 
“Dream  Game”  at  Montgomerys 
Cramton  Bowl. 
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" — Progress,  therefore,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  necessity” — Herbert  spencer 


Why  power  now  serves  us  better 
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When  it  comes  to  power,  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are 
fast  hecomiiifi  a  reality.  For  no  matter  what  our  needs,  spe¬ 
cial  motors  or  engines  are  now  designed  to  meet  them. 

From  the  tiny  thumb-sized  motors  in  electric  razors  — 
and  the  surge  of  the  engines  in  our  cars— to  the  pulsing  tur¬ 
bines  that  propel  our  ocean  liners  .  .  .  today’s  power  is  bet¬ 
ter.  more  dependable  than  ever  before.  And  these  advances 
were  brought  about  by  research  and  engineering  .  .  .  and 
by  today’s  better  materials. 

Examples?  Better  metals  for  giant  turbines  and  genera¬ 
tors.  improved  transformers  and  transmission  lines.  Stain¬ 
less  steel,  resistant  to  rust  and  corrosion.  Better  plastics  that 
make  insulation  fire-resistant,  and  more  flexible  and  wear¬ 
proof  . . .  for  the  millions  of  miles  of  wires  it  takes  to  make 
power  our  servant. 

There  is  a  promise,  too.  of  even  greater,  more  concen¬ 
trated  power.  Atomic  power  harnessed  for  industry  and  the 


home  .  . .  approaching  man’s  dreams  for  the  future  through 
research  and  engineering.  This  also  takes  such  materials  as 
carbon  . . .  from  which  the  all-important  graphite,  used  to 
“control”  the  splitting  atom,  is  made. 

The  people  ofl  nion  Carbide  produce  materials  that  help 
science  and  industry  improve  the  sources  and  uses  oj  power 
...to  help  maintain  American  leader¬ 
ship  in  meeting  the  needs  of  mankind. 

FREE:  )  oli  are  invited  to  send  for  the  new  iltus- 
trateti  hw»klet„  l^nniucts  and  l^rocessesf  which 
shows  how  science  and  industry  use  I  ('.(^s  .41- 
loys^  i'.hemicais^  (.arbons.  Cases  and  lUastics. 


Union  Carbide 

CAJRBOJtr  COBBO  RATION 

rEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


30  EAST  42ND  STREET 


Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include 


National  Carbons  •  Bakrlite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  .  Acheson  Electrodes 
Linde  Nitrogen  •  Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas 
Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Budget  Plan  Offered 
For  Sound  Operation 

ft 

By  R.  P.  Htinter 

Asst.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Birmingham  News  Co. 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers  recent¬ 
ly  at  Columbus,  O.) 

MY  VIEWS  on  budgeting  are 

the  result  of  a  careful  study 
of  procedures  of  other  papers 
rather  than  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  study,  many  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  were  found  as 
to  the  value  of  budgets,  and  al¬ 
most  as  many  different  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  them. 

Therefore,  it  seems  in  order 
to  place  before  you  my  concept 
on  which  this  discussion  is 
based,  by  outlining  generally 
the  nature  and  purposes. 

These  are  as  follows; 

A.  It  is  a  reasonable  projec¬ 
tion  of  past  experience,  modi¬ 
fied  conditions  expected  to 
exist  in  the  future. 

B.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
predicting  these  future  condi¬ 
tions,  budgeting  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  most  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  preferably  not  more  than 
a  month  at  a  time. 

C.  While  padding  of  any  sort 
is  to  be  avoided,  there  should  be 
no  criticism  of  excess  of  actual 
expense  over  budget,  when  oc¬ 
casioned  by  an  emergency 
which  is  so  common  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

D.  The  budget  for  each  de¬ 
partment  should  be  prepared  by 
or  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  head  of  that  department. 
The  purposes  of  this  are  to  in¬ 
sure  a  careful  analysis  of  de¬ 
partmental  costs  by  the  person 
within  whose  control  they  lie. 
This  study  of  his  costs  will  re¬ 
veal  to  him  the  weaknesses  of 
his  own  operation.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  a  man  who 
has.  by  his  interest  and  ability, 
pulled  himself  up  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  department  head,  will 
have  the  intelligence  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  the  figures  for  the 
betterment  of  his  department, 
when  they  are  presented  to  him 
as  a  concrete  composite  picture, 
rather  than  as  unrelated  parts. 
His  responsibility  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  budget  will  be 
sufficient  incentive  to  make  him 
use  every  effort  to  hold  his  ac¬ 
tual  expenses  within  the  budg¬ 
et  limits  without  any  attempt, 
by  management  to  regard  it,  as 
imposing  rigid  limitations  on 
unforeseen  but  necessary  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Should  Forecast  Revenue 

E.  If  the  plan  accomplished 
no  other  result  than  that  inune- 
diately  preceding,  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort,  but  it  should 
enable  management  to  plan  in¬ 
telligently  and  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  completely  lacking  where 
the  only  figures  available  are 
those  of  the  past,  and  where 
management  itself  must  waste 
time  and  fret  itself  in  the  effort 
to  project  the  figures  into  the 
future. 

F.  The  budget  should  forecast 
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revenue  as  well  as  expenses.  In 
fact,  its  final  draft  should  be,  in 
effect,  a  projected  complete 
operating  statement. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ac¬ 
countants  do  not.  as  a  rule,  like 
to  rely  on  predictions,  those 
who  have  experienced  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  carefully  prepared 
budgets  have  found  an  amazing 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  variation  between  fore¬ 
cast  and  actuality  of  which  I 
heard  was  3%  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  less  than  1%.  The  aver¬ 
age  is  approximately  1%.  This 
is,  however,  predicated  on  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  integration  of 
the  work  of  all  departments. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  present  an 


outline  of  procedure  which 
seems  to  me  readily  adaptable 
to  almost  any  newspaper. 

Linage  Report 

Each  month  the  advertising 
department  will  prepare  a  lin¬ 
age  budget  by  days,  for  local, 
national  and  classified  space. 
This  linage  budget  would  be 
converted  to  pages  and  from 
that,  on  a  predetermined  ratio 
of  news  to  advertising,  a  daily 
page  budget  would  be  construct¬ 
ed,  with,  of  course,  compensa¬ 
tion  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
page. 

A  cop^  of  this  budget  is  to 
be  furnished  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  the  business  office. 
On  receipt  of  this  budget  in  the 
business  office,  the  paper's  aver¬ 
age  advertising  rate  by  classi¬ 
fication  is  then  added  and  com¬ 
puted  to  give  the  total  estimated 
advertising  revenue. 

The  circulation  department 
will  prepare  a  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  budget,  copy  of  which  is  to 
go  to  the  business  office  so  that 


determination  of  paper  and  ink 
used  can  be  made  there.  The 
revenue  budget  should  show  the 
number  of  units  of  circulation 
required  as  well  as  the  dollar 
figure  for  estimated  revenue 
Or  again  the  business  office  can 
take  the  daily  and  Sunday  aver 
age  separately  as  estimated  by 
the  circulation  manager,  mulb- 
ply  them  by  the  number  of  pub- 
lishing  days  for  each  month 
and  then  apply  the  paper's 
average  revenue  per  copy  to  se¬ 
cure  the  total  estimated  circula¬ 
tion  revenue. 

So  far  as  other  revenue  is 
concerned,  an  average  for  the 
preceeding  months,  usually  will 
be  accurate  enough  in  forecast 
ing  this  classification,  as  the 
percentage  it  bears  to  the  total 
revenue  is  so  small  that  under 
or  over  estimates  should  have 
little  effect  on  the  final  result. 

Other  Revenue 

Where  colored  supplements 
or  gravure  sections  are  pub¬ 
lish^,  the  same  rule  can  apply 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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At  Mutual  Life  we  appreciate  that 
certain  native  abilities  are  essential 
for  success  in  a  life  insurance  selling 
career.  We  look  for  these  abilities — 
through  aptitude  testing  and  special 
interviews — whenever  a  prospective 
Field  Underwriter  is  considered  for 
appointment. 

But  we  expect  a  Mutual  Life 
representative  to  do  much  more 
than  sell  life  insurance  policies.  He 
must  know  life  insurance  thor¬ 
oughly,  learn  to  apply  it  to  human 
needs,  to  coordinate  life  insurance 
with  other  types  of  assets — provid¬ 
ing  policyholders  with  maximum 
value  and  protection.  Those  are  the 
objective  of  our  3-year  on-the-job 


training  program. 

The  program  is  demanding.  It 
includes;  3  years  of  carefully  super¬ 
vised  study  and  field  work;  6  peri¬ 
odic  regional  seminars  under  Home 
Office  Training  Division  representa¬ 
tives,  and  11  written  examinations. 

Completion  of  the  program  gives 
each  new  Mutual  Life  Field  Under¬ 
writer  a  thorough  grounding  in  life 
insurance  fundamentals,  tax  and 
business  insurance,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  Company’s  operations. 
We  believe  it  qualifies  him  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service  professional  in 
concept  and  practice. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Neither  seer  nor  oracle.  Columnist 
J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.,  bases  his  writing 
on  solid  facts.  Two  of  many  ex¬ 
amples: 

May,  1940— FACTS  enabled  him  to 
scoop  the  world  by  48  hours  with  ad¬ 
vance  word  that  Hitler's  armies  were 
on  the  march  to  invade  Holland. 

May,  1948— FACTS  enabled  Roberts 
to  write  that  Yugoslavia's  farm  col¬ 
lectivization  troubles  (as  cited  by 
Cominform's  denunciation  June  28) 
were  part  of  a  situation  which  might 
"blow  the  lid  off  all  Communist  Eu¬ 
rope." 

To  make  more  contacts,  amass 
more  background,  Roberts  flies  to 
Europe  next  month  for  six  weeks. 
From  there  he  will  file  the  daily 
articles  that  appear  on  front  pages 
all  over  the  United  States. 


AVAILABLE  5  MORNINGS  A  WEEK 
TO  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MEMBERS 


Hungry  Horse  News 
Sleek  Two-Year  Old 

By  A.  L  Clark 


GREAT  FALLS,  Mont. — Boom- 
town  hey!  hey!  put  the  Hun¬ 
gry  Horse  News  on  its  feet. 

Stabled  for  months  in  a  build¬ 
ing  shared  by  a  state  liquor 
store,  Montana’s  fastest-growing 
weekly  no  longer  solicits  either 
saloon  advertising  or  subscrip¬ 
tions,  although  both  are  accep¬ 
table.  Today  the  News  occu¬ 
pies  its  own  spacious  modern 
plant. 


Hungry  Horse  (Mont.)  News  occu> 
pies  this  rustic-type  building  after 
sharing  a  building  with  a  liquor 
store. 

Born  Aug.  8,  1946,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Falls,  near  the  site  of  the 
$100,(K)0,(>()0  Hungry  Horse  dam, 
the  journalistic  colt  was  nur¬ 
tured  through  infancy  on  tav¬ 
ern  ads  from  the  half-dozen 
project  towns.  In  the  first 
months  of  its  life,  the  News 
was  “farmed  out”  to  shops  of 
other  Flathead  county  weeklies, 
first  in  the  Whitefish  Pilot  plant, 
later  at  the  Flathead  Monitor 
in  Kalispell,  since  it  had  no 
home  of  its  own. 

Early  last  year,  Melvin  Ruder, 
the  33-year-old  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  assembled 
sufficient  equipment  to  set  up 
his  own  print  shop  in  quarters 
partly  occupied  by  the  state 
liquor  store  in  Columbia  Falls. 
Frequently  on  press  days.  Ruder 
recalls,  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
the  press  while  all  hands  helped 
the  liquor  vendor  unload  a 
truckload  of  bottled  goods. 

Joumalism  School  Grad 

Ruder  is  a  graduate  of  North 
Dakota  University’s  department 
of  journalism,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  1939,  his  Master’s  (in 
sociolo^)  in  1941.  Following 
graduation,  he  attended  a  sum¬ 
mer  session  at  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  then  returned  to 
North  Dakota  U.  to  teach  in 
1940  and  ’41.  He  taught  news 
photography  and  frequently  was 
^‘loaned”  by  the  university  to 
the  Associated  Press  for  special 
photographic  assignments. 

Ruder  worked,  one  summer 
before  outbreak  of  Wlorld  War 
II,  for  Jack  Haynes,  official  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  In  1941  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  and  founded  the  first  of  25 
plant  publications  for  this  firm, 
at  Sharon,  Pa.,  in  October,  1941. 

In  1942  Ruder  joined  the 
Navy,  became  a  gunnery  officer 
and  saw  service  in  the  Atlantic, 


Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the 
war  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
senior  grade. 

Through  the  efforts  of  West¬ 
inghouse  executives.  Ruder  was 
placed  in  a  public  relations  job 
with  American  Machine  & 
Foundry,  working  in  an  office 
three  blocks  from  Times 
Square.  Four  months  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  his  newspaper¬ 
man’s  curiosity  about  life  in 
the  metropolis. 

Opportunity  Beckons 

Then  the  young  veteran  drove 
12,000  miles  over  the  west,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  likely  location  for  a 
weekly  newspaper.  In  the 
course  of  this  tour,  he  stopped 
at  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  call  upon 
Dean  James  L.  C.  Ford  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Montana 
State  University.  This  was  on 
July  3,  1946.  Dean  Ford  had 
gone  to  Glacier  National  Park 
to  spend  the  holiday.  Ruder 
decided  this  would  be  a  good 
time  for  him  to  visit  Glacier, 
too. 

Having  worked  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  he  had  an  inner  compul¬ 
sion  to  acquire  a  weekly  in  a 
town  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
national  parks.  He  slept,  that 
night  of  July  4th,  in  his  sleep¬ 
ing  bag  at  the  Avalanche  camp 
grounds  in  Glacier.  Failing  to 
find  Ford,  he  went  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  to  Whitefish,  25  miles 
west  of  Glacier,  and  called 
upon  G.  M.  Moss,  publisher  of 
the  Whitefish  Pilot. 

Moss  told  him  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  a  weekly  at 
(Columbia  Falls,  which  had  been 
without  a  newspaper  since  1942. 
No  plant  or  equipment  war 
available,  but  Moss  offered  the 
facilities  of  his  plant  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

The  paper  was  launched,  first 
as  the  Hungry  Horse  News- 
Columbian,  the  Columbian  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  long-defunct 
weekly  published  at  Columbia 
Falls.  Saloon  advertising  from 
the  project  towns  of  Mlartin  City 
and  Coram  poured  in.  The 
newcomer  with  the  strange 
name  prospered  from  the  start. 

When  Moss  went  to  the  state 
Senate  in  January,  1947,  Ruder 
found  it  necessary  to  shift  pub¬ 
lication  to  the  plant  of  the 
Flathead  Monitor.  A  month 
earlier,  Harold  Tolley,  a  college- 
trained  printer,  had  joined 
Ruder’s  venture. 

Equipment  Rounded  Up 

Tolley  had  edited  a  weekly 
at  Dubois,  Ida.,  and  also  had 
worked  as  a  printer  for  the 
Caxton  Printers,  book  publish¬ 
ers  at  Caldwelh  Ida.  After 
the  shift  to  the  Monitor’s  plant, 
Harold  worked  for  the  Hungry 
Horse  News-Columbian  part  of 
each  week,  for  the  Monitor  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Meanwhile  Ruder  was  scour¬ 
ing  Montana  for  scarce  equip¬ 
ment.  He  found  a  composing 


Melvin  Ruder,  33-year-old  editor- 
publisher  in  the  northern  Rockies, 
needs  only  to  look  out  the  office 
window  for  inspiration. 

machine  at  Miles  City  and 
hauled  it  back  to  northwestern 
Montana  in  a  hay  wagon.  He 
picked  up  a  two-revolution 
press  and  type  cabinets  in  Bil¬ 
lings,  and  Chet  Henly  of  Bil¬ 
lings  gave  him  a  proof  press. 

<5n  their  way  home.  Ruder 
and  Tolley  picked  up  a  caster 
at  Forsyth,  a  “turtle”  at  Great 
Falls,  a  job  press  in  Missoula, 
and  a  melting  pot  in  Conrad. 

Gladys  Van  joined  the  News 
staff  in  Columbia  Falls,  han¬ 
dling  social  news.  Last  Decem¬ 
ber,  soon  after  the  News  moved 
into  its  own  unique  log  build¬ 
ing  in  Columbia  Falls,  A1  Shay, 
former  railroad  man  from 
Laurel,  Mont.,  was  hired  as  ap¬ 
prentice  printer.  Today  Gladys 
Van  Shay  and  her  husband  are 
both  valued  members  of  the 
little  organization. 

When  the  News  moved  into 
its  rustic-type  building  last  Dec. 
1,  Martin  City  sent  a  bale  of 
hay,  and  from  Belton  came  sev¬ 
eral  cushions  made  of  burlap, 
stuffed  with  hay.  But  the  Hun¬ 
gry  Horse  News  was  doing  all 
right  without  this  hay.  Selling 
at  10  cents  the  copy,  the  young 
weekly  already  has  the  largest 
press  run  of  any  weekly  in  the 
county — 2,400. 

The  home  of  the  News  is 
unique.  Built  of  logs,  all  the 
doors  have  staghorn  handles. 

wagon-wheel  chandelier  and 
the  butt  of  a  tamarack  tree,  a 
yard  in  diameter,  adorn  Ruder’s 
office.  HLs  desk  is  placed  be¬ 
side  a  picture  window  looking 
eastward  toward  the  site  of 
Hungry  Horse  dam — as  striking 
a  vista  as  any  country  editor  in 
America  can  command. 

At  the  rear  of  Ruder’s  office 
is  a  darkroom,  and  the  bachelor- 
editor’s  sleeping  room  is  reached 
by  a  spiral  staircase  of  rustic 
design.  The  rest  of  the  loft  is 
reserved  for  paper  storage, 
when  and  if.  Ruder  says,  the 
paper  shortage  ends. 

The  News’  home  has  beauti¬ 
fully  landscaped  grounds  and 
its  own  strawberry  patch. 
Martin  City  sent  spruce  and 


Rocky  Mountain  ash  trees  for 
the  landscaping.  Glacier  Park 
administration  officials  sent  at 
tractive  signs  to  adorn 
lawn,  with  the  words  “Hunarv 
Horse  News”  deeply  carved  in 
huge  wooden  blocks. 

The  tamarack  butt  at  the 
left  of  the  front  door  serves 
as  a  counter.  In  one  corner 
of  the  editor’s  office  stani  a 
tall  stack  of  bookshelves.  This 
is  a  branch  of  the  Fiathead 
County  library.  Ruder  serva 
as  librarian  with  this  stipula¬ 
tion:  No  books  issued  on  nrM. 
day.  ^ 

All  sorts  of  curiosities  are 
brought  to  Ruder  by  friends  ol 
the  paper.  One  brought  a 
horseshoe,  deeply  and  solidly 
imbedded  in  a  section  of  pine 
tree.  ( The  shoe  had  been  hun* 
over  a  sapling,  perhaps  75  year* 
ago,  and  the  tree  had  grown 
around  it).  Another  subscrih 
er  brought  a  pair  of  moose  ant¬ 
lers.  A  Boy  Scout’s  contribu¬ 
tion  was  a  plank  on  which  are 
mounted  the  cutting  implements 
of  a  beaver— long  sharp  tusks 
claws,  etc.  Ruder  looks  upon 
this  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and 
says  he  does  not  welcome  ani¬ 
mal  remnants. 

Although  located  in  one  ol 
the  greatest  fishing  regions  ol 
the  Rocky  Mountain  west. 
Ruder  does  not  care  for  fishing. 
Instead,  he  prefers  to  ^nd 
his  week-ends  in  Glacier  Park 
or  adjacent  scenic  areas  armed 
only  with  his  Speed  Graphic. 

Each  issue  of  the  News  is 
filled  with  pictures,  most  ol 
them  by  Ruder.  Ruder  sends 
his  photos  to  Spokane,  where 
the  engravings  are  made  and 
returned  to  him  by  express. 

It  looks  like  “green  pastures  " 
for  a  long  time  to  come  for 
the  Hungry  Horse  News.  For 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
plans  for  another  gigantic  proj¬ 
ect  (estimated  cost  $95,000,000) 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flat 
head,  about  22  miles  north  of 
Columbia  Falls. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  view  from 
Mel  Ruder’s  picture  window  is 
hard  to  equal,  anywhere  in  the 
world! 


Union  Leader's 
Appeal  Is  Denied 

ROCKVILLE  CENTER.  N.  Y.- 

The  General  Counsel  of  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  refused  to  sustain  a  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  John  J. 
Byrnes,  president  of  the  Nassau 
County  Typographical  Union, 
against  the  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star. 

The  Washington  ruling  turn¬ 
ed  down  an  appeal  by  Byrnes, 
onetime  proofreader  on  the  Re¬ 
view-Star,  from  a  decision  by 
Charles  T.  Douds,  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  NLRB.  Diouds  held  fte 
union  had  not  complied  with 
the  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  requiring  affidavits  of  non¬ 
communist  affiliations  and  fi¬ 
nancial  data. 

Byrnes  had  charged  the  news¬ 
paper  corporation  with  unfair 
labor  practices  in  connwtion 
with  the  walkout  of  printeK 
last  November.  Just  a  weea 
ago  an  NLRB  examiner  sup¬ 
ported  the  newspaper’s  allega 
tions  of  unfair  labor  practices 
against  the  union. 
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TELL  IT 


SELL  IT 


Tell  your  sales  story  in  a  market 
where  sales  potential  increases 
each  year.  A  stabilized  market  with  over  200 
diversified  industries  and  an  annual  farm  income 
of  over  9  million  dollars. 


Sell  your  product  through 
consistent  use  of  The  Canton 
Repository,  THE  newspaper  in  a  one  newspaper 
market.  Sell  to  individual  incomes  well  above 


Nothing  could  be  simpler.  The  Canton 
Repository  gives  you  100%  coverage  of 
Canton  itself,  99.3%  home  delivered  .  .  . 
81.7%  coverage  of  Stark  County,  88.7% 
home  delivered  ...  an  ABC  circulation  of 
60,000  concentrated  in  the  compact  Canton 
Trading  Area.  Local  loyalty  to  this  one 
newspaper  does  the  rest  —  makes  your  sales 
message  a  SELLING  message. 
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THE  MARYLAND  GAG 

By  Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Long  time  editor  of  the  Annapolia  (Md.) 

Evening  Capital  and  weekly  Maryland 

Gaxotte.  and  now  general  manager 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland  has 
threatened  to  impose  on  the  newspapers 
of  Maryland  a  “gag”  rule,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  which  might  eventually  bring 
about  the  same  prohibitions  that  prevail 
behind  the  Russian  iron  curtain.  The  press 
of  Baltimore  City  has  already  been 
“gagged”  from  publishing  complete  court 
and  police  news,  and  a  committee  of  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  judges  from  the  counties  of 
Maryland  has  suggested  that  the  same  rule 
be  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland  so  that  the  prohibition  would  be 
state  wide  in  scope. 

The  press  of  the  Free  State  of  Maryland 
has  risen  up  in  righteous  indignation  and 
objected  to  the  proposed  “gag”  that  the 
State’s  highest  tribunal  is  considering  en¬ 
forcing  starting  in  September.  Joining  the 
individual  newspapers  in  their  vociferous 
protests  is  the  Maryland  Press  Association, 
which  is  enjoying  greater  importance  since 
admitting  the  State’s  dailies  to  member¬ 
ship  with  their  weekly  family.  ’The  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  advised  its  mem¬ 
bers  promptly  that  the  court  was  consider¬ 
ing  bans  on: 

— Making  photographs  of  the  accused 
without  his  consent. 

— Making  any  photographs,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  broadcast,  in  any  court  room  over 
which  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
Baltimore  City  or  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  counties  of  the  state  preside, 
“or  so  close  to  the  court  room  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  proceedings  or  decorum 
thereof,  while  the  courts  are  in  session,  or 
at  any  other  time  when  court  officials,  par 
ties  litigant,  counsel  members  of  the  jury, 
witnesses  or  others  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  pending  therein  are  present." 

— Issuance  by  police  or  “other  duly  con¬ 
stituted  authorities,  state’s  attorney,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defense,  or  any  other  person 
having  official  connection  with  the  case, 
of  any  statement  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  accused,  statements  or  admission 
made  by  the  accused,  or  other  matter  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  issues  to  be  tried.” 

— Forecasts  as  to  future  course  of  action. 

— Publication  or  broadcast  of  any  matter 
which  may  “prevent  a  fair  trial,  improp¬ 
erly  influence  the  court  or  jury,  or  tend  to 
interfere  with  justice.” 

— Publication  of  any  photographs  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  result  of  violation  of  the  ruling. 


REALIZING  that  its  freedom  was  in  jeop¬ 
ardy.  the  press  of  the  State  has  at¬ 
tacked  the  proposed  court  edict  with  full 
barrelled  editorials  that  have,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  won  the  almost  united  backing  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  To  use  a  quotation 
from  J.  Edward  Gerald’s  book.  "THE 
PRESS  AND  ’THE  CONSTITUTION.”  the 
Maryland  press  and  its  readers  seem  to 
feel  that  “the  courts  have  found  it  easier 
to  limit  freedom  of  the  press  than  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  to  its  pressure.” 

The  quarrel  is  more  than  merely  one  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  the  courts.  The 
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man’s  heart  deviseth  his  way;  but  the 
Lord  direrteth  bis  steps. — Matthew,  VI;  J3. 


newspapers  are  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
custodians  of  the  public’s  right  to  know 
the  facts,  and  when  a  Court  prohibits  the 
people  from  obtaining  the  full  details 
under  penalty  of  contempt  citations,  it  is 
setting  up  a  ver.v  real  and  dangerous  iron 
curtain.  Today  more  than  ever  before  tbe 
people  have  the  need  for  a  free  and  un¬ 
muzzled  press. 

The  right  of  free  speech,  free  discussion 
and  criticism,  if  justified,  of  public  officials 
and  agencies,  is  a  bedrock  of  our  democ 
racy,  now  undar  pressure  from  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Statism  and  collectivists  through¬ 
out  the  world.  We  should  not  tolerate 
any  action  which,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
would  infringe  on  fundamental  rights. 

The  proposed  rules,  if  put  in  effect  would 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  the  Court  is  un¬ 
wittingly  infringing  upon  the  powers  of 
the  State  Legislature,  which  is  charged  by 
the  Maryland  Constitution  with  the  enact¬ 
ing  of  law,  and  would  also  be  striking 
down  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  people. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  states  that  “Congress 
will  make  no  law — abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press.  .  .  .” 

Article  2  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
the  Maryland  constitution,  provides  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  State;  and 
the  judges  of  this  State,  and  all  the  people 
of  this  State,  are,  and  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
the  law  of  this  State  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding.” 

Article  8  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
the  Maryland  Constitution  further  pro¬ 
vides  “That  the  Legislative,  Execuuve  and 
Judicial  powers  of  the  governmert  ought 
to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other;  and  no  person  exercising  the 
functions  of  one  of  said  departmeits  shall 
assume  or  discharge  the  duties  of  any 
other.” 

’These  three  basic  laws,  it  woad  seem, 
throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  any  rules  issued  by  tie  Court 
of  Appeals  that  would  tend  to  redrict  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  also  cist  doubt 
upon  the  right  of  the  Court  to  issie  regula¬ 
tions  with  the  force  of  law,  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  the  lawmakiig  body. 
Even  in  the  event  the  Court  has  the  right 
to  issue  such  regulations,  in  view  of  the 
provision  of  the  State  Constitztion.  it 
would  seem  better  for  it  not  to  ake  such 
action,  and  thus  tend  to  preserv*  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  Legislative  anc  Judicial 


branches  of  the  State  government. 

Certainly,  if  law.  or  rules  with  th 
force  of  law,  aro  to  be  made  effective 
Maryland,  it  should  more  properly  be  don* 
by  the  Legislature,  after  full  debate  ij 
both  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Senate 
following  committee  hearings,  and  the 
bear  the  signature  of  the  Governor.  No° 
just  be  an  edict  of  the  Court  issuing  such 
rules. 


There  are  ample  laws  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  State,  and  power  vested  in 
the  Judiciary  of  the  State  to  prevent  pub 
lication  of  anything  prejudicial  to  a  de 
fendant.  I  feet  that  the  dignity  of  the 
courts  must  be  preserved,  but  consider 
that  this  is  largely  up  to  the  presidine 
jurist  in  any  case,  under  the  present  law 


REFERENCE  has  been  made  to  the  Haupt 
mann  case  in  discussions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules.  But,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  could  not  this  have  been  handled  by 
the  court  which  heard  the  case?  The  court 
had  control  over  its  courtroom  and  the 
proceedings.  If  defense  attorneys  or  others 
write  for  publication  during  a  trial  in 
which  they  are  interested  it  would  seem 
that  this  should  be  a  matter  of  ethics,  to 
be  handled  by  Bar  Associations  and  the 
courts. 

The  courts  of  the  State  try  men  and  is¬ 
sues  daily,  but  the  courts  themselves  are 
daily  on  trial  before  the  people  of  the 
State,  who  pay  the  salaries  of  the  jurists 
and  other  court  officials,  and  the  court  ex¬ 
penses.  ’The  judges,  and  other ‘elected  or 
appointed  officers,  are  the  servants  of  the 
people,  and  accountable  to  the  people,  in 
the  last  analysis,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  the  courts.  Certainly  the  peo¬ 
ple.  who  pay  the  bill  and  elect  officials, 
have  a  right  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
conduct  and  facts  in  any  case  before  the 
court.  Any  action  which  tends  to  abridge 
giving  this  information  to  the  people 
strikes  a  blow  at  democratic  governmental 
procedure. 

’The  police,  sheriffs  and  constituted  au 
thorities  are  the  only  sources  open  to 
newspapers  in  gathering  reliable  facts 
about  law  violations.  To  close  these 
sources,  by  ill-considered  regulations,  is  to 
deny  the  people  information  they  should 
have.  Newspapermen  work  closely  with 
police.  Many  times,  in  many  cities,  news¬ 
papermen  have  aided  in  breaking  criminal 
cases.  They  have  run  out  clues  and  de¬ 
veloped  facts  that  were  invaluable  in 
bringing  traversers  to  justice.  To  abridge 
this  activity,  in  any  way,  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  our  system. 

Judges,  like  other  officials  are  human 
beings,  subject  to  all  the  ills  of  the  flesh. 
It  is  possible  for  cases  to  arise  where  a 
jurist,  through  physical  or  mental  affliction 
might  become  intolerant,  too  easy,  or  de¬ 
velop  a  Jovian  complex.  In  such  cases,  it 
would  not  only  be  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  a  newspaper,  to  bring  out  facts  that 
would  force  a  change. 

A  condition  could  possibly  arise  where 
a  political  ring  could  get  control  of  a 
court  and  court  officials.  In  this  case  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  started  against  a  person  or 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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personal 

mention _ 

L-  AMES,  business 
manager  of  the  Bangor  ( Me. ) 
News,  has  been  elected 
yice  president  and  general  man¬ 
lier  of  the  Bangor  Publishing 
Company. 

William  Randolph  Hearst, 
ji,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal  •  American,  and  Mrs. 
Ai'stine  Cassini,  columnist  on 


Hearst  Mrs.  Hearst 

the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Times- 
Strald,  were  married  July  29  at 
the  home  of  her  parents  in  War- 
lenton.  Va. 

Benton  Dryden,  publisher  of 
the  Woodstock  Vermont  Stand- 
ird,  has  been  elected  president 
d  the  Vermont  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  acting  presi¬ 
dent  since  last  spring. 

Sevellon  Brown,  publisher 
flithe  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
id  -  Bulletin,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  at  the 
end  Commencement  exercises 
It  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  general 
mnager  of  the  New  Bedford 
Ifass.)  Standard-Times,  has 
been  elected  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
.teociate.  Membership  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  200. 

Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  asso- 
dite  editor  of  the  Worcester 
IMsss.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Guette,  is  serving  as  co-chair- 
aan  of  the  steering  committee 
for  Worcester’s  centennial.  Av- 
itm  F.  Smith,  managing  editor 
d  the  Gazette,  is  publicity  i 
chiirman. 

Cou  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
fditor  and  publisher  of  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  McCormick, 
tere  among  100  Americans  at 
the  recent  Buckingham  Palace 
prden  party  given  by  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Roger  H.  F’erger,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer, 
Im  been  appointed  to  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  County  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Draft. 

Allen  Griffin,  publisher, 
Rontercy  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
oerold,  has  been  appointed  a 
special  distant  to  Roger  Lap- 
™n,  chief  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration’s  spe- 
m1  mission  to  China. 

John  A.  Olmsted,  Sr.,  vet- 
^  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
fetaluma  ( Calif. )  Argus^our- 
w,  has  named  a  son,  Duncan 
1  Olmsted,  to  succeed  him  as 
witor.  Two  sons,  John  Olm- 
s®,  Jr.,  advertising  manager 
ud  Clay  Olmsted,  mechanical 
^rintendent,  had  previously 
Mcome  department  heads. 

E-  Bowden  Curtis,  recently 


resigned  as  news  editor  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Stough¬ 
ton  (Wis.)  Daily  Courier-Hub 
which  he  joined  in  1945  after 
his  discharge  from  service,  be¬ 
comes  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Darlington  ( Wis. )  Republi¬ 
can-Journal,  July  31,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  paper  from  M. 
P.  Peavey,  publisher  since  1919. 

N.  M.  Lindfors,  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Swedish 
Press,  has  been  invited  by  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Office  to  make 
a  visit  to  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
Press  is  printed  both  in  Swed¬ 
ish  and  English.  He  also  sends 
two  weekly  radio  broadcasts  to 
Sweden  via  CBC. 

W.  Webb  McCall,  publisher 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Times- 
News,  was  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  State  Tourist 
Council.  The  Council  super¬ 
vises  the  State  of  Michigan’s 
tourist  and  resort  advertising 
program. 

James  H.  Gray,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  has  been  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Georgia  Chapter  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Charles  Dobbins,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Examiner,  has  returned 
from  a  plane  trip  with  his 
family  through  Mexico. 

Seth  M.  Vininc,  publisher, 
Tryon  (N.  C. )  Daily  News  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  chosen  “Man  of 
the  Year’’  by  the  Tryon  Kiwan- 
is  and  Rotary  clubs. 

James  H.  Skewes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  has  been  elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club.  He  is  a  past  district  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Rotary. 


On  the  Business  Side 


ANDREW  J.  HENDRY  has  been 
named  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A.  Koppel  Co.,  New 
York  City.  Hendry  was  with 
Western  Newspaper  Union  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  advertising 


staff  of  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  was  connected  with 
the  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  New 
York  Journal  American  editor¬ 
ial  and  advertising  staffs. 

Gordon  H.  Stoops,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  Hal- 
1am  Associates,  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm.  Recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  year  in  Europe, 
Stoops,  prior  to  the  war,  was 
affiliated  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

E.  Wyatt 
Hicks  has  join¬ 
ed  Plakson  Di¬ 
vision.  Libbey- 
C>wens  -  Ford 
Glass  Co.,  as 
publicati  o  n  s 
manager.  Re¬ 
cently,  he  was 
associate  editor 
of  O  i  1  w  a  y  s , 
monthly.  He  ed¬ 
ited  a  newspa¬ 
per  published 
at  the  war  Hicks 

crimes  trials. 

Nurnburg.  Before  his  service 
in  the  army,  Hicks  was  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  editor  of  two 
organization  magazines. 

James  C.  Leary,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  science  writer 
and  more  recently  with  Salter 
and  Associates,  has  opened  his 
own  public  relations  firm  at  185 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  specializing  in 
medical  and  scientific  accounts. 

Bob  Karolevitz,  printing  and 
journalism  graduate  at  South 
Dakota  State  College  and  form¬ 
erly  sports  editor  with  the 
Yankton  (S.  D.)  Press  &  Da¬ 
kotan,  has  taken  a  new  post  as 
public  relations  man  with  the 
Curtiss  Candy  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

John  Edmands,  formerly  with 
Western  Advertising  Agency, 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  WRJN,  Racine 
(Wis.)  Times- Journal,  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Frank  A.  Knight,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  News- 
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paper  P*romotion  Association, 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  Gazette. 
and  Sol  H.  Padlibsky,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  permanent  ad¬ 
visory  committee  for  the  jour¬ 
nalism  dei^rtment  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  business 
manager,  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Herald- Journal,  was  keynote 
speaker  at  a  breakfast  launch¬ 
ing  the  Spartanburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce’s  drive  to  in¬ 
crease  membership. 

Floyd  Hurt,  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  mana¬ 
ger  of  general  advertising. 

Ray  F.  Bell  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as 
cashier  to  succeed  Ed  F.  Gachet, 
retired  because  of  ill  health. 

Eron  Ingle  left  the  Mont- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  classified  section  to 
join  WMGY. 

Lucy  Raffels,  Montgomery 
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( Ala. )  Advertiser-Journal  as¬ 
sistant  bookkeeper  before  and 
after  World  War  II,  has  joined 
the  Montgomery  Examiner  as 
office  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

SAM  G.  HARRIS,  day  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette, 
July  31.  He 
suoceed.s  J.  B. 
Reeve,  who  died 
last  April.  Har¬ 
ris  has  also  been 
with  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest 
American,  the 
Pine  Bluff 
( Ark. )  Graphic, 
_  ,  the  Clarksdale 

"‘ley  ( MLss. )  Daily 

Register  and  the  .Starkutlle 
(Miss.)  Star. 

Art  Riley,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Aviation  Writers  Association. 
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"Miss  Smith,  please  stick  to  Circulation — not  circulating!" 


James  H.  Guilfoyle,  retired 
political  reporter  of  the  Worce 
stcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 
has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  State  Representative  from 
Worcester's  Ward  9. 

Dave  Legate  of  the  Montreal 
(Que. )  Star,  Roger  Champoux 
of  Montreal  La  Presse,  and 
Craig  Ballantyne  of  Montreal 
Standard  are  directors  of  the 
newly-created  Cercle  des  Jour 
nalistes  de  Montreal,  Inc.,  the 
men’s  press  club. 

Robert  Bruskin,  Washington 
Post  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  news  di¬ 
vision  in  the  newly-formed  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Information,  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishments. 
Bruskin  came  to  the  Washing 
ton  Star  in  1940,  switched  to 
the  Post  in  1946,  and  was  a  war¬ 
time  PRO. 

Richard  L.  Tenelly,  Far  East 
editor  on  the  overseas  informa¬ 
tion  desk  at  the  State  Depart 
ment,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Marine  Public  Re 
lations  Association,  succeeding 
John  N.  Popham  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Tenelly  is  a  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Marine  combat  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Jack  Ryan,  sports  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  has  been  elected  first 
president  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Central  Ocean  City  Civic 
Association  in  the  New  Jersey 
seashore  resort  city. 

Edward  Brannon,  former  city 
hall  reporter,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  City  Editor  Harry 
G.  Hoffmann  at  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

James  Herring,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  police  report¬ 
er,  will  resign  Sept.  1  to  be¬ 
come  an  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Morris  Harvey  College 
in  Charleston. 

Mickey  Furfari,  former  AP- 
er  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
the  Morgantown  (W.  Va. )  Do¬ 
minion  News,  has  joined  the 


Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
sports  staff. 

Bryan  Haislip,  recent  jour 
nalism  graduate  of  University 
of  North  C!arolina,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Frank  O'Brien,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Post,  and  reporter  on 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News 
and  Observer,  succeeding  M.  A. 
MacDuffie,  who  left  to  take 
an  engineering  job  in  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Helen  Bullock,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  medical  report¬ 
er,  was  recipient  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  a  short  course  at  Yale 
University. 

Alex  McCullough,  managing 
editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Herald,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Spartanburg  Optimist 
Club. 

Charlie  Baker,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  for  the  last  several  years 
sports  editor,  is  in  the  state 

news  department  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

Joseph  B.  Railey,  former 

sports  editor  of  the  Browns¬ 

ville  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tom  Kinney,  who  be¬ 
comes  sports  editor  for  the 

Columbus  Ledger  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Ledger-Enquirer. 

Cecil  Darby,  acting  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Columbiu  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  of  both  the 
Ledger  and  the  Enquirer. 

Charles  Brough,  reporter  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
his  native  California. 

Bill  Cleghorn,  assistant 
sports  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  returned  to  active 


duty  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Carroll  McGaughey,  report¬ 
er,  has  been  named  assistant 
city  editor,  a  new  position,  on 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette.  John  L.  Fletcher,  the 
Gazette’s  day  city  editor,  has 
received  a  roving  editor  assign¬ 
ment  that  is  to  cover  all  of 
Arkansas. 

Jim  Ratliff,  reporter  for  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  has 
won  the  municipal  tennis  cham¬ 
pionship  for  the  seventh  time 
in  the  last  15  years.  He  is  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Germany 
where  he  was  assistant  chief  of 
operations,  Counter-Intelligence 

James  A.  Wobbe,  city  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  has  been 
with  the  Item  23  years,  became 
city  editor  in  1942. 

Frances  Graves,  Edwasd 
Toop,  Jane  Aldridge,  Labry 
McMillan,  Julian  Osborne  and 
LaNora  Sutter  are  additions  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar. 

A.  C.  Baker,  news  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  recently  was  reelected 
‘‘Commissaire  intendant”  of 
Voiture  746,  Forty  and  Eight, 
American  Legion  fun-making 
organization. 

Fred  C.  Kendrick,  instructor 
of  journalism  and  English  at 
the  Superior  (Wis. )  State  Col 
lege,  has  resigned  to  become 
head  of  the  journalism  depart 
ment  and  director  of  publicity 
at  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women  at  (Columbus,  Miss.  His 
experience  includes  work  on 
eight  southern  dailies,  among 
them  the  Atlanta  (  Ga. )  Joumol 

Ruth  Ryall,  June  graduate  of 
the  University  of  WisconiM 
college  of  journalism,  has  joined 
the  Port  Washington  (Wis.) 
Herald  as  reporter  and  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor.  While  atten^ 
ing  college,  she  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  Cardinal. 

Robert  H.  McGregor,  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  ignitron  tube  above  converts  a-c  power  for  d-c  drive  motors — is 
the  control  and  power  headquarters  for  the  new  General  Electric  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  This  modem  drive  provides  closer  speed  control  and 
more  flexibility  at  less  cost,  compared  with  conventional  a-c  drives.  The 

■:thod  of  power 

naterials. 
ed  speed  to  50 

ixiliary  thread - 
vo-speed  gears 

The  G-E  elec- 
l  control  from 
eed  regulation 

hout  contactor 
to  a  minimum, 
is  no  longer  a 

Maintenance  costs  are  reduced  because  no  heavy  rotating'^q^chinery  is 
required.  Electronic  pov/er  and  control  apparatus  is  static. 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRIC  FOR 
THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


Centldar  the  advonlagM  of  purchasing  all 
your  olociric  oquipmont — gluo  pots  to 
prost  drivot — from  Gonoral  Electric.  It 
will  simplify  your  designing,  buying,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  problems.  All  the 
components  of  your  plant  will  dovetail 
together  to  form  an  attractive  and  efficient 
operation  unit.  Call  or  write  your  local 
6-E  sales  office.  Apparatus  Deportment, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,  N.  K 


Apparatus  Department,  Sec.  C-658-26 
General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady  5,  New  York 


Please  send  me  bulletin  GEA-4670  on  the  new  G-E 


tnic  press  drive. 


Name. 


Have  you  seen  the  G-E  color  sound 
slidefllm  "Modern  Industrial  Power 
Distribution" — o  More  Power  to  America 
project  designed  to  aid  American  in¬ 
dustry  achieve  greater  productivity. 
Ask  your  local  G-E  office  to  arronge  tor 
its  showing  in  your  area. 


State. 


Council  Starts 
New  Plan  to 
'Localize'  Ads 

The  DUtribution  Council  of 
National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  has 
started  a  new  service  called  the 
“Operator  25”  plan.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  service  is  to  local¬ 
ize  national  advertising. 

In  effect,  “Operator  25”  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  public 
immediately  to  obtain  through 
Western  Union  the  names  and 
addresses  of  local  dealers  for 
nationally  advertised  products 
and  services. 

The  service  works  in  this 
way:  Subscribing  companies 

write  in  on  their  national  ad¬ 
vertising  a  “line”  to  consum¬ 
ers  who  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  their  local  dealers.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  “line”  is  the 
phrase:  “Call  Western  Union 
by  number  and  ask  for  Oper¬ 
ator  25.” 

The  Council  said  that  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  “Operator  25”  in 
each  W.U.  office  supplies  the  in¬ 
formation  from  lists  made  up  by 
the  advertisers. 

Marshall  Adams,  advertising- 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Mullins  Manufacturing  Corp. 
and  chairman  of  the  Council, 
said  two  companies  have  start¬ 
ed  the  service,  six  more  will 
begin  soon  and  93  have  shown 
interest  in  it  and  will  probably 
subscribe. 

The  Distribution  Council  is  a 
non-profit  group  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Inc.  It  has  set  up 
a  basic  rate  of  $200  a  month 
for  this  service,  which  covers 
maintenance  of  national  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  first  100  calls 
each  month.  Seven  cents  is 
charged  for  each  extra  call 
above  the  first  100. 

The  Council  believes  the  chief 
value  of  this  service  is  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  local  dealers. 

■ 

Air  Press  Room 

News  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  the  International 
Air  Expedition  at  New  York’s 
Idlewild  International  Airport 
opening  Saturday,  July  31,  will 
have  at  their  disposal  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  field  pressroom 
in  a  Fairchild  C-82  Packet. 

Budget  Plan 

continued  from  page  26 

on  the  advertising  carried  as 
applies  to  the  black  and  white 
section,  or  can  be  shown  as  a 
deduction  from  the  expense  of 
producing  these  features.  Other 
revenue  collected  by  the  en¬ 
graving,  photographic  or  art 
departments  can  also  be  shown 
as  a  deduction  from  expenses  of 
those  departments  rather  than 
included  in  the  total  revenue. 

All  departments  should  pre¬ 
pare  expense  budgets  and  all 
expense  and  revenue  budgets 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
business  office  not  later  than  the 
20th  day  of  each  month  for  the 
following  month. 

The  department  expense  clas¬ 
sifications  prescribed  in  the 


preparation  of  the  budget  are 
the  same  as  those  employed  for 
general  accounting  purposes, 
and  the  account  designations  are 
practically  self-explanatory,  and 
will  be  within  the  control  of 
the  department  head,  on  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  editorial 
expenses. 

The  estimate  on  mechanical 
budget  expense  is  treated  some¬ 
what  differently.  Composing 
room  expense  can  generally  be 
estimated  on  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  to  be  produced.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  number  of 
columns  of  killed  and  overset, 
and  the  total  multiplied  by  the 
paper's  average  cost  per  column 
or  cost  per  page.  Allowance  for 
killed  or  overset  matter  should 
be  carefully  budgeted  and  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

The  stereotype  department 
payroll  and  expense,  excluding 
mats,  does  not  vary  materially, 
with  the  size  of  the  paper  print¬ 
ed  and  the  mats  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  very  closely  from  the  size 
of  the  paper  and  the  average 
number  of  make-overs. 

Press  room  expense  follows 
stereotype  expense  very  closely 
with  the  allowance  made  for 
the  number  of  publishing  days 
and  the  number  of  issues  at 
overtime  rate.  Newspaper  over¬ 
head  and  general  administration 
expense  is  hardly  an  estimate 
since  it  varies  little  from  month 
to  month. 

No  department  head  will  at 
tempt  to  include  such  factors  as 
depreciation,  insurance  or  other 
fixed  charges;  these  being  allo¬ 
cated  on  an  equitable  basis  by 
the  auditor  or  comptroller. 

The  business  office  will  pre¬ 
pare  consolidated  and  condensed 
budgets  which  shall  include  the 
summary  of  the  revenue  bud¬ 
gets,  the  summary  of  depart¬ 
mental  expense  budgets,  all 
general  and  administrative  ex¬ 
pense  estimates  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  or  the  resultant  net  profit 
expected  for  the  month. 

The  last  named  exhibit  to¬ 
gether  with  the  detailed  depart¬ 
mental  budgets  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  publisher  or 
comptroller  and  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  critical  analysis  which 
should  be  presented  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  department  heads  and 
be  either  modified  or  approved. 

The  question  may  arise  as 
to  how  to  enforce  the  budget  so 
that  it  becomes  a  meaningful 
rather  than  a  formal  procedure. 

This  should  be  the  function 
of  the  production  manager  or 
comptroller,  who  should  be 
close  to  all  departments,  and 
who  should  meet  with  all  de¬ 
partment  heads  at  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  either  weekly  or  monthly 
to  discuss  budget  problems  or 
to  make  revisions  where  there 
is  an  exceptional  situation  which 
warrants  changing  the  budget. 

The  budget,  intelligently  used 
and  prepared,  functions  as  a 
practical  yardstick  for  manage¬ 
ment,  created  and  designed  to 
project  his  own  individual  oper¬ 
ations.  It  is  also  a  challenge 
to  department  heads. 

There  should  be  a  constant 
endeavor  to  work  out  eco¬ 
nomics,  with  the  aim  not  only 
of  keeping  within  their  budget 
but  also  of  improving  upon  the 
running  expenses  of  their  re 
spective  operations. 


A  Good  Place 
to  Work 
Is  a  Good  Place 
to  Trade 


The  effectiveness  of  any  business  or¬ 
ganization  is  dependent  on  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  w^ith  which  employees  approach  their 
jobs. 

Men  and  women  work  harder  and 
more  cheerfully  when  they  know  their 
employer  is  giving  them  good  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions. 

For  more  than  8o  years  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  A  &  P  to  try  to  give  the  best 
wages  and  the  shortest  working  hours 
possible. 

A  &  P  pioneered  the  5-day  week  in 
the  grocery  business. 

Our  average  weekly  wage  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  is  the  highest  in  our  history  and 
is  well  above  those  generally  prevailing 
in  food  retailing. 

Our  constant  effort  is  to  train  our  em¬ 
ployees  to  enable  them  to  take  better 
jobs;  and  the  company’s  policy  is  to  pay 
its  employees  as  much  as  possible  instead 
of  as  little  as  possible. 

A  business  that  treats  its  employees 
well  treats  its  customers  well. 

The  A  &  P  is  a  good  place  to  work. 

A  good  place  to  work  is  a  good  place 
to  trade. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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1.  Evcryon*  who  r*ad  the  magazines  and  2*  All  of  these  gases  can  be  made  by  3*  For  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  you 

newspapers  during  the  war  is  familiar  cracking  natural  gas  and  many  are  pres-  pass  a  mixture  of  gases  through  a  bed 

with  the  fact  that  you  can  make  such  ent  in  refinery  gases.  But  in  both  cases  of  charcoal,  the  heaviest  gas  will  be  ab- 

things  as  rubber,  plastics,  nylon  and  a  they’re  mixed  with  other  gases,  and  it’s  sorbed  while  the  others  pass  on  through, 

long  list  of  products  from  butadiene,  eth-  been  costlyto  separate  them.You  can  cool  But  this  absorption  process  isn’t  very 

ylene  and  other  petroleum  gases.  But  one  the  mixture  down  until  all  the  gases  are  economical  either.  First,  as  the  charcoal 

factor  that  has  kept  many  of  these  syn-  liquid  and  then  distill  them  off  one  by  one.  becomes  more  and  more  loaded  up  with 

thetic  products  off  the  peacetime  market  But  this  is  ex  pensive.  Or  you  can  separate  the  gas  it  is  absorbing,  it  is  able  to  extract 

has  been  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  pure  them  by  a  process  called  absorption.  less  and  less  as  the  gases  go  through, 

gases. 


4*  Sacond,  in  order  to  extract  the  gas  5*  Th*  result  is  a  Union  Oil  patented  proc-  6*  To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  Hyper- 

that  has  been  absorbed  by  the  charcoal,  ess  called  Hypersorption  which  is  not  sorption  Unit  is  a  perfect  example  of 

you  have  to  shut  the  unit  down,  heat  the  only  economical  but  highly  efficient.  Two  how  a  free  competitive  economy  benefits 

charcoal  to  drive  off  the  captured  gas,  of  our  Hyperso^ption  Units  are  already  everyone.  Because  of  the  profit  opportu- 

cool  off  the  charcoal  afterward  and  start  in  commercial  operation  under  license  nity  presented  by  this  situation,  we  had 

over  again.  So,  in  trying  to  develop  a  con-  to  chemical  companies,  several  more  are  the  incentive  to  keep  exploring  it  until 

tinuous,  economic  process  that  would  take  being  negotiated  and  we’re  building  a  big  we  solved  the  problem.  And  because  we 

advantage  of  this  absorption  principle,  one  ourselves.  Those  Units  will  make  the  solved  the  problem  a  number  of  products 

Union  Oil  research  men  hit  on  an  in-  manufacture  of  synthetics  economical  that  people  buy  every  day  are  going  to  be 

genious  method  of  passing  moving  gas  enough  to  be  of  use  to  you.  more  plentiful  and  less  expensive  than 

through  charcoal.  It  did  the  trick.  they’ve  ever  been  before. 


UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

or  CAIIFORNIA 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTORIR  17,  1190 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  li,  California. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


British  Make  Advances 
In  Phototelegraphy 


LONDON — Britain’s  newg?aper 

photographers  and  engineers 
are  catching  up  rapidly  on 
postwar  advances  in  photo¬ 
telegraphy  and  are  taking  sev¬ 
eral  steps  forward  in  techniques 
to  provide  better  and  quicker 
picture  coverage  of  events 
throughout  Europe. 

In  recent  months,  the  Kem- 
sley  Newspapers  and  the  Daily 
Express  have  been  competing 
with  each  other  on  very-high- 
frequency  picture  transniissions 
from  portable  darkrooms  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air. 

In  an  experimental  transmis¬ 
sion,  the  Express  sent  pictures 
of  a  wedding  from  the  air  over 
Southampton  some  90  miles 
from  London,  accompanied  by 
an  ejre-witness  report  of  the 
achievement  by  Lionel  Crane, 
Express  picture  editor.  Later, 
the  Express  used  its  special 
equipment  to  transmit  pictures 
of  a  major  sports  event  but 
some  of  them  bad  a  slight 
“rippling”  effect,  due  to  air 
pockets. 

Great  Saving  in  Time 

The  Kemsley  photographers, 
who  have  been  making  wide 
use  of  walkie-talkie  and  other 
mobile  radio  equipment,  car¬ 
ried  the  idea  a  stage  further 
when  they  took  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  royal  party  at 
Ascot  and  the  London  docks, 
developed  the  plates  in  the  air 
and  transmitted  the  pictures  by 
radio  to  headquarters. 

Stanley  Devon,  the  Daily 
Graphic's  cameraman,  took  the 
aeriail  shot  at  200  feet  and 
handed  the  plate  to  the  printer 
at  3:08  p.m.  The  print  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  radic^hoto  op¬ 
erator  36  minutes  later  and 
transmission  was  started  at 
3:46  from  11,000  feet.  By  3:57, 
four  reception  points  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  ScoUand  report^ 
“picture  received.” 

Normally,  it  wa»  explained, 
a  print  would  be  produced  in 
seven  minutes,  but  delay  was 
caused  during  the  experiment 
when  a  gust  of  wind  blew  down 
the  curtains  of  the  improvised 
darkroom. 

In  the  darkroom,  built  into 
the  tail  of  the  plane,  equipment 
Includes  a  lightweight  tray 
made  watertight  to  prevent  the 
motion  of  the  plane  from  spill¬ 
ing  the  chemicals.  Special  de¬ 
veloping  tanks  are  screwed  to 
the  floor.  The  wet  negative  is 
placed  in  a  vertical  enlarger 
swung  from  the  roof  and  floor 
with  tension  springs  to  elimi¬ 
nate  vibration. 

Even  with  the  delay,  the  all¬ 
air  operation  took  49  minutes 
from  picture-taking  to  picture 
delivery  in  newspaper  offices, 
against  an  hour  and  42  minutes 
by  the  method  in  which  an 
aerial  photo  would  be  brought 
to  a  ground  station  for  trans¬ 
mission  via  landlines. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  provinces  are  waking  up  to 


the  advantages  of  mobile  stu¬ 
dios.  A  George  Outram  com¬ 
munications  vehicle,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  contains  a  telescopic 
aerial  which  can  be  extended 
to  20  feet  above  the  roof  and 
reporters  with  hand  radio¬ 
phones  are  able  to  report  back 
to  the  vehicle  which  transmits 
by  teleprinter  to  a  newspaper 
office.  The  vehicle  houses  a 
special  photographic  depart¬ 
ment. 

Basic  equipment  for  the  ra¬ 
diotelegraphy  achievements  is 
the  picture  transmission  appar¬ 
atus  which  F.  W.  Jarvis  invent¬ 
ed  during  the  war,  working  in 
a  bomb-jarred  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  Northcliffe  House. 
Since  the  war  its  manufacture 
has  been  undertaken  imder  li¬ 
cense  by  Muirhead  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  precision  electrical  instru¬ 
ment  makers. 

“The  Muirhead- Jarvis  equip¬ 
ment,”  according  to  the  Daily 
Mail,  “enables  Britain  to  lead 
the  world  in  picture  telegra¬ 
phy.” 

The  Mail  is  presently  install¬ 
ing  the  equipment  at  150  points 
in  Europe. 

The  Daily  Mail  also  has  sev¬ 
eral  photo  vans  cruising.  Each 
houses  a  darkroom  where  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  developed  in  20 
seconds — ^by  a  special  process 
invented  by  Frank  Rust,  Daily 
Mail  cameraman.  A  portable 
transmitter  in  a  suitcase  can 
be  attached,  with  post  office 
permission,  to  any  trunk  line. 

'All  Over  the  World' 

To  overcome  limitations  of 
the  present  cable  and  wireless 
system,  the  Mail  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  use  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  centri-metric  telecom¬ 
munications  devised  by  the 
Plessey  Co.,  Ltd. 

•‘Then,”  says  the  paper, 
“there  will  be  Daily  Mail  eyes 
seeing  by  wireless  all  over  the 
world.” 

Even  the  weeklies  are  getting 
into  the  swim.  The  Kent  and 
Sussex  Courier  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  installation  of  three 
new  darkrooms,  each  a  self- 
contained  unit.  The  Courier 
makes  extensive  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  high-speed  flashlamps 
and  has  a  sports  camera  fltted 
with  a  20-inch  lens  for  closeup 
cricket  action  shots. 

The  Daily  Graphic  boasts  a 
50-inch  tel^hoto  camera  lens 
known  as  “Long  Tom”  which 
it  uses  to  cover  cricket.  Bi¬ 
noculars  enable  the  cameraman 
to  choose  the  right  moment  for 
his  exposure.  Six  months  were 
spent  in  designing  the  lens. 

Shutter  Shorts 

THE  Daily  Worker  protested 

this  week  against  the  “shab¬ 
by”  trick  of  the  FBI  In  giving 
newspapers  sets  of  pictures  of 
the  12  indicted  Communist 
leaders  with  police  numbers 
printed  on  them.  The  pictures, 
cried  the  Worker,  “imply  that 


the  men  were  already  convicted 
in  hysteria  -  ridden  courts.” 
This,  it  charged,  was  “convic¬ 
tion  by  photography,” 

Bell  &  Howell  is  entering  the 
still  camera  field  with  its  B  &  H 
FV)ton  equipped  with  a  lens 
calibrated  in  T  stops  rather 
than  in  f/  stops.  The  latter, 
says  B  &  H,  has  been  rendered 
obsolete,  even  archaic.  As  for 
the  f/  stop,  B  &  H  claims  it 
is  not  true  that  any  lens  set 
at  a  given  f/  stop  will  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  film  the  same  amount 
of  light  as  any  other  lens  set 
at  the  same  f/  stop,  regardless 
of  differences  in  focal  lengths 
or  maximum  apartures.  It 
could  be  true,  they  say,  only 
if  light  passing  through  a  piece 
of  glass  were  to  emerge  in  the 
same  intensity  with  which  it 
enters. 


Personals 

continued  from  page  34 

past  three  years  sports  editor 
of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  is  now  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

Alva  L.  Dorn,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  is  now 
picture  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette. 

William  Haight,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  old  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Moon  Journal, 
is  now  editor  of  the  Bronson 
( Mich. )  Journal. 

Neal  Fenkell,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  publicity  at 
Hillsdale  College,  has  resigned 
to  become  sports  editor  of  the 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 
replacing  Robert  McGregor,  re¬ 
signed. 

Bill  Smart  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  sports  staff  has  joined 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 

Edward  Bliss,  University  of 
Utah  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  as  special 
editions  editor. 

W,  B.  Wright  and  Howard 
Warner,  released  from  tiie 
Phoenix  Arizona  Times  in  re¬ 
cent  staff  reductions,  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  throwaway  weekly. 

Ivan  Mashek  and  W.  C. 
Ziegler,  until  recently  photog¬ 


raphers  for  the  Phoenix  Ari- 
zona  Times,  have  established  a 
commercial  photography  firm. 

Mary  Gardiner  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Doiiu 
Herald.  She  joined  the  Herald 
in  1942,  became  city  editor  two 
years  ago,  later  became  news 
editor. 

Eugene  Evans,  recent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada  graduate,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Elfco  (Nev.)  Daily  Free  Preu. 

Jeanne  McBride,  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  graduate 
has  joined  the  reporter  staff  of 
the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Morry  Rabin,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beo- 
con-Joumal  and  more  recently 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Newt 
copy  desk,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  cony 
desk. 

Jack  C.  Cleland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Doily 
Herald  -  American  in  Compton 
and  Lynwood  (Calif.),  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Cou 
C.  S.  Smith,  publisher.  (He- 
land  was  for  eight  years  editor 
of  the  Glendale  Star,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  last  week. 

Hicks  Coney,  automotive  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Daily  Newt,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
director  for  American  Airlines. 

Barbara  Broeking,  formwly 
a  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  and  later  food  and 
teen-age  editor  for  the  woman's 
page,  is  now  society  editor  in 
the  Burbank  office  of  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  VoUey- 
Times. _ 

Wedding  Bells 

DENNIS  B.  FARRELL,  police 

reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  and  Eloise  James, 
teacher,  July  9. 

Clarence  S.  Johnston,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ottumwo 
(la.)  Daily  Courier,  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Anderson,  July  22,  in  Ot¬ 
tumwa. 

Anne  R.  Clarke  and  Gordon 
B.  Gsell,  both  staffers  on  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Timei-Pi- 
cayune,  recently. 

James  Gilbert  Bellows,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  and  Marian  Jocelyn 
Raines,  recently. 
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Photo  by  Dallas  News  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer.  Taken  July  16,  1948. 
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Each  day  finds  new  and — to  us — fascinating 
equipment  moving  into  the  Industrial  depart¬ 
ments  now  about  85%  complete — of  our  new 
home. 


Prastaa,  consisting  of  a  line  of  16  units  and 
four  double  folders  with  complete  color  flexi¬ 
bility.  Installations  are  progressing  steadily. 


Mailiiig  Ream  Eqaipmaiit  includes  new 
type  feeders  and  conveyors  for  the  rapid  dis¬ 
patch  of  printed  papers. 


The  Stereotype  Reem  is  receiving  new 
auto-plates,  shavers  and  hydraulic  molders— 
newspaperdom's  up-to-the-minute  advances  in 
the  fine  art  of  stereotyping. 


This  is  going  to  be  a  real  newspaper  plant:  with* 
out  a  peer  in  this  whole  Southwest  and  with  mighty 
few  peers — we  venture  to  suggest  —  anywhere. 


The  CoMpetieg  Room  is  ready  for  the  new 
line-casting  machines,  and  the  Receivleg  Deck 
for  latest  models  in  newsprint  conveyors. 


SM  the  readers  of  The  News  and  you  have  sold  the  Dallas  Market, 
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Kup’s  Column  Attains 
Cosmopolitan  Status 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Irv  Kupcinet,  bul¬ 
ky  ex-sportswriter,  who  got 
his  chance  to  write  a  daily 
gossip  column 
because  of  his 
hankering  to 
‘‘keep  up”  with 
night  life  in  a 
big  city,  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a 
coast  -  to  -  coast 
columnist  for 
the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Today,  Kup’s 
column  is  stud¬ 
ded  with  as 
many  items  Kupcinet 
from  Holly- 
wood.  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  as  there  are  from  Chicago. 
His  column,  now  in  its  sixth 
year,  has  expanded  its  cover¬ 
age  pattern  as  the  former  foot¬ 
ball  star  has  widened  his  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  celebrities 
in  the  fields  of  sports,  politics, 
night  clubs,  movies,  radio  and 
business. 

No  Swivel  Chair  Artist 
Kup  uses  the  long  distance 
telephone  with  nearly  the  same 
frequency  as  he  picks  up  the 
phone  to  make  a  Chicago  call. 
In  recent  months,  he  has  been 
traveling  more  frequently  to 
Hollywood,  Washington  and 
New  York  to  track  down  stories 
and  to  polish  his  contacts.  He 
credits  Chicago,  however,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  ‘‘natural  hub”  from 
which  he  operates  with  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  a  guy  on  roller  skates 
as  he  keeps  up  with  the  visit¬ 
ing  stars  and  personages  who 
stop  in  the  Windy  City,  en- 
route  from  coast  to  coast. 

Kupcinet  is  no  swivel  chair 
columnist.  He  knows  the  value 
of  being  ‘‘out  among  them”  and 
that’s  where  he  Is  six  nights 


out  of  seven.  Kup  learned  as 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Times 
that  he  had  to  know  his  clien¬ 
tele  in  order  to  write  know¬ 
ingly  about  them.  He  has  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  technique  in  his 
column  writing  in  which  ver¬ 
satility  is  his  aim  as  he  ranges 
over  the  whole  field  of  "big 
shots.” 

To  Kup,  a  big  mogul  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  just  as  much  a  celebrity 
as  a  Hollywood  star.  He  likes 
to  write  about  somebody  of 
importance,  or  an  interesting 
item  about  an  unknown  if  the 
information  is  significant.  Es¬ 
sentially,  however,  he  strives  to 
write  a  “big  name”  column. 
He  has  sought  to  cultivate 
politicians  in  Washington  with 
the  same  vigor  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  with  the  movie  radio 
crowd. 

A  Hard  Worker 

Kup  got  a  chuckle  out  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer’s 
recent  crack  that  Broadway  col¬ 
umnists  should  stick  to  their 
own  line  of  entertaining  chatter 
and  not  pose  as  experts  in  the 
political  field.  "I  definitely 
agree  with  the  Inquirer,”  said 
Kupcinet.  “as  long  as  it  doesn’t 
include  Chicago  columnists.” 

He  hastened  to  add,  however, 
that  he  does  not  set  himself  up 
as  a  political  expert,  but  rather 
that  he  Is  interested  in  politics 
from  the  personality  standpoint. 
“In  fact,  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  anything,”  he  remarked, 
“not  even  in  writing  a  column.” 
Yet  his  column  Is  the  best  read 
feature  in  the  paper,  according 
to  a  recent  readership  survey. 

Kup  works  from  12  noon  un¬ 
til  four  in  the  morning,  stop¬ 
ping  to  write  his  column  along 
about  midnight — a  chore  that 
takes  about  two  hours  in  as¬ 
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sembling  an  average  of  40  com¬ 
pact  items  and  ancedotes.  “The 
boiling  down  process  is  what 
takes  time,”  he  explained.  “I 
am  not  style  conscious  as  a 
writer.  I  try  to  write  as  simply 
as  possible  and  to  tell  an  an- 
cedote  without  losing  the  punch 
line.” 

Follows  Elastic  Routine 

It’s  an  exhausting  job,  one 
requiring  the  stamina  of  an  ex¬ 
athlete.  Kup,  onetime  quarter¬ 
back  for  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  and  later  a  pro¬ 
fessional  football  player  with 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  quali¬ 
fies  on  this  score.  He  follows 
what  he  terms  an  “elastic  rou¬ 
tine”  in  his  daily  scramble  for 
news. 

“Some  call  it  ‘organized  con¬ 
fusion,’  ”  he  told  E&P  as  he  an¬ 
swered  the  phone,  made  appoint¬ 
ments  to  meet  visiting  celebs, 
and  went  about  his  daily  task 
of  assembling  a  readable  col¬ 
umn.  About  40%  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  comes  in  by  mail  and  via 
the  phone  from  press  agents 
and  the  stars  themselves,  on 
some  occasions.  The  balance 
he  digs  up  himself  through  his 
nightly  contacts,  or  by  research 
with  the  help  of  his  secretary, 
Fran  Gray,  plus  his  almost 
daily  meeting  of  people  at 
trains  and  planes. 

He  writes  for  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  although  sometimes  an 
item  may  be  of  interest  only  to 
those  in  the  night  club  or  en¬ 
tertainment  world.  He  believes 
the  Joe  and  Jane  Doaks  read 
gossip  columns  because  of  an 
“escapism  complex”,  much  the 
same  as  many  people  have  in 
going  to  the  movies.  He  gets 
considerable  “fan”  mail,  most 
of  which  is  complimentary, 
with  only  a  few  brick  bats  from 
cranks. 

Kup  is  an  avid  reader  of 
newspapers  and  he  is  as  news¬ 
conscious  as  the  average  city 
editor.  When  a  story  breaks 
that  may  have  a  story  behind- 
the-story  angle,  he  gets  busy 
on  the  phone  and  tries  to  get 


somebody  to  give  him  the  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  lowdown.  Hg 
gets  a  big  kick  out  of  develon- 
ing  such  items.  ^ 

“You  can  say  what  you  want 
to  about  the  guy,  but  you  have 
to  admit  he  works  hard  at  die 
ging  up  his  stuff,”  declared  a 
colleague  on  the  Sun-Times 
staff.  He  has  a  phone  beside 
his  pot  of  coffee  (no  cocktails 
or  highballs  for  Mr.  Kupcinet 
while  working)  at  some  of  the 
swanky  night  spots  he  fre¬ 
quents  in  Chicago.  And  he  al¬ 
ways  has  a  generous  supply  of 
nickles  in  “ready  position” 
when  he’s  out. 

“The  telephone  and  Kup  may 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage,”  commented  a  friend 
“They’re  practically  insepar¬ 
able.” 

Big,  broad-shouldered  Kup¬ 
cinet,  with  his  affable  manner¬ 
isms,  is  a  celebrity  in  his  own 
right  among  Chicago  night  life- 
ers  as  he  goes  “table  hopping" 
in  search  for  news. 

After  sparring  with  the  maU, 
Kup  begins  his  day  with  a 
luncheon  at  some  well  known 
restaurant  or  hotel.  Back  at 
the  office  about  3  p.m.,  he  gives 
the  telephone  a  good  work  out, 
calling  all  over  Chicago  and  the 
country  for  items.  A  visit  to  a 
cocktail  party  at  six  is  a  likely 
routine  before  going  home  lor 
dinner  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  resting  there  until  he 
begins  his  night  club  tour, 
which  he  interrupts  about  mid¬ 
night  to  write  his  column,  then 
back  to  the  bright  lights  (now 
beginning  to  dim)  until  4  a.m. 
“Sleep?”  I  take  naps  going  up 
and  down  elevators,”  says  the 
columnist. 

Always  Pays  Own  Way 

He  believes  a  columnist  must 
keep  confidences  just  as  meti¬ 
culously  as  a  reporter.  “I  have 
built  up  a  lot  of  friendships  and 
people  are  not  afraid  to  talk 
with  me,”  he  said.  “A  friend¬ 
ship  is  more  important  to  me 
than  an  item  for  my  column 
any  day.” 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Doi^^the  high  living 

//  have'^w  up  in  the^ir#  too? 


You  don’t  like  the  high  cost  of  living — and 
neither  do  we.  Our  business  is  geared  to  serve 
many  people — the  more  the  better.  When 
prices  are  up,  fewer  can  buy. 

We  try  to  keep  prices  down  and  quality  up 
by  increased  efficiency  and  improved  products. 
National  Dairy  research  works  to  that  end. 
And  once  each  month  the  ablest  men  from  all 
our  companies  meet  at  a  round  table  to  de¬ 
velop  ways  to  give  you  top  quality  at  lowest 
possible  price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how  milk 
prices  compare  with  food  prices,  from  1939 
to  1948: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food . 1 16% 

Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk . 7'8% 


Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly  so 
much  as  the  average  of  other  foods.  Our  profit 
from  all  of  our  milk  divisions  averaged  less 
than  cent  per  quart  sold  in  1947 — far  less 
than  the  public  thinks  business  makes — and 
much  less  than  the  average  profit  in  the  food 
industry. 

It  was  never  so  true  as  it  is  today  that  milk 
—nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food — gives 
you  more  for  your  money  than  anything  else 
you  can  eat.  We  guard  the  quality  of  milk, 
and  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  made  from  milk.  Then  we  make  them 
available  to  the  largest  number  of  people 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that  most 
Americans  consider  10%-15^  on  sales  a  fair 
profit  for  business.  Compared  to  this,  the 
average  profit  in  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s  profit  in  its 
milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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PROMOTION 

Cards  Tell 
To  Beware 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  wide  area  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  public  service  promo¬ 
tions  through  which  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  widen  beyond  its  news 
and  editorial  columns  its  service 
to  the  community  are  illustrated 
in  a  report  from  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

The  report  covers  two  promo¬ 
tions,  one  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  other  in  the 
field  of  state  park  promotion. 

Acting  on  the  idea  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  the  Tribune  is 
currently  conducting  a  citywide 
campaign  to  cut  thefts  by  ju¬ 
veniles  of  automobiles,  and 
thereby  to  cut  the  menace  of  ir¬ 
responsible  juvenile  driving. 

The  campaign,  in  which  the 
city  police  are  cooperating,  con¬ 
sists  of  distribution  of  small 
cards  of  warning  to  motorists  to 
keep  their  parked  cars  locked. 
The  police  place  a  card  under 
the  windshield  of  every  parked 
car.  The  cards  are  distributed 
also  as  place  cards  at  service 
club  weekly  luncheons. 

“You  invite  some  boy  to  be¬ 
come  a  thief  when  you  leave 
your  key  in  your  car!”  is  the 
warning  on  one  side  of  the  card. 
This  is  based  on  police  records 
showing  that  97  out  of  100  cars 
stolen  in  South  Bend  had  the 
keys  left  in  their  ignitions,  and 
that  60%  of  the  thefts  were  by 
juveniles  from  12  to  15  years 
old. 

“Kids  can  be  killers  when 
driving  a  stolen  car,"  warns  the 
other  side  of  the  card.  “60%  of 
all  thefts  are  by  juveniles,  12  to 
15  years  old.  Inexperienced,  ir¬ 
responsible,  they  menace  the 
safety  of  other  drivers  and  pe¬ 
destrians." 

Publicity  in  the  Tribune’s 
news  columns  is  a  part  of  this 
campaign  of  education,  of 
course.  Is  it  effective?  It’s  still 
too  early  to  tell,  but  the  police 
report  that  motorists’  response 
to  the  campaign  has  been  imme¬ 
diate. 

The  other  promotion,  timed 
for  the  vacation  season,  reached 
its  climax  in  a  16-page  tabloid 
section  containing  an  illustrated 
story  about  each  of  Indiana’s  15 
state  parks.  Twice  a  week,  for 
a  long  period  preceding  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  stories,  written  by  Ray 
Gregg,  Tribune  staffer,  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper.  They 
proved  so  popular,  that,  because 
of  the  reader  requests  for  them, 
they  were  republished  in  the 
section. 

In  addition  to  its  distribution 
with  the  paper,  the  section  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  state  parks 
for  distribution  to  visitors.  This 
promotion,  it  is  expected,  will 
greatly  stimulate  increased  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  state  parks,  and 
thus  help  their  development  and 
maintenance. 


Motorists 
of  Thieves 


Oleo  in  Cleveland 

OUR  mention  of  consumer 

panels  last  week  unfortunate¬ 
ly  did  not  include  the  panel  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Cleveland  Press, 
except  that  we  did  mention  the 
Scripps-Howard  effort  in  the 
consumer  panel  field.  What 
brings  Cleveland  to  mind  this 
week  is  the  Press’s  publication 
of  a  special  report  based  on 
panel  information  and  providing 
the  answer  to  the  question, 
“What’s  happening  to  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  Cleveland?” 

The  report  is  contained  in  a 
36-page,  8V^  x  11,  spiral-bound 
booklet  that  goes  deeply  into  a 
study  of  what  happened  to  oleo¬ 
margarine  sales  during  the  past 
year.  This  is  research  that  is 
news,  and  as  such  one  can  read¬ 
ily  understand  the  comment  by 
S.  J.  Dilenschneider,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Press, 
that  “the  study  received  won- 
derhil  acceptance  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies.” 

If  you  recall,  during  the  past 
year  butter  was  scarce  for  a 
time,  and  then  was  so  high  in 
price  that  many  families  simply 
did  not  buy  it.  As  a  result, 
more  and  more  families  bought 
oleomargarine.  In  six  months, 
the  number  of  families  buying 
oleomargarine  jumped  53%.  In 
January  of  this  year,  per  family 
consumption  of  oleomargarine 
was  greater  than  that  of  butter. 

The  Press’s  consumer  panel 
not  only  uncovers  this  interest¬ 
ing  situation  in  Cleveland,  but 
provides  information  enabling 
the  various  brands  to  see  their 
respective  positions  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  goes  into  brand  loyalty, 
and  into  brand  opportunity.  It 
is  news  for  advertisers  they 
would  have  to  pay  heavily  for  if 
they  had  to  dig  it  out  them¬ 
selves.  The  Press  gives  it  to 
them  for  free. 

But  Yes,  But  Why? 

FROM  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Sun-Telegraph  comes  a  quite 
charming  broadside  telling  of 
the  amazing  success  the  Gimbel 
store  in  that  city  had  with  an  ad 
on  Paris  fashions  that  ran  only 
in  the  Sun-Telegraph.  But  it 
leaves  us  slightly  puzzled. 

The  facts  of  the  story  are  told 
in  sort  of  an  aside  in  small  dabs 
of  type  in  two  places.  The  big 
type  simply  breathes  enthusi¬ 
asm.  We  agree  that  this  is  a 
story  to  get  enthusiastic  over. 
But  the  facts  of  the  story  are 
what  would  make  us  enthusias- 
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tic,  not  the  flowery  gushings  of 
a  copywriter,  no  matter  how 
good,  and  this  one  was  plenty 
good. 

Space  buyers  are  always  skep¬ 
tical,  hard-boiled,  fact-seeking 
characters.  Today  more  than 
ever.  We're  all  for  result  stor¬ 
ies,  like  this  one.  But  the  re¬ 
sults  should  be  reported  in  more 
specific  terms. 

Here's  Why 

MUCH  more  to  the  point,  more 

factual  and  less  gushy,  is  a 
folder  that  issues  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times.  It  tells 
very  simply  and  very  directly 
how  one  Chicago  retailer,  con¬ 
fining  his  newspaper  advertising 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Sun- 
Times,  tripled  his  sales  in  1947 
over  1946,  and  is  doing  very  well 
this  year,  too,  with  an  increase 
over  1947  of  almost  40%, 

The  facts  in  this  promotion 
are  all  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  advertiser,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced.  The  good  thing  about 
this  letter  is  that  it  tells  just 
what  happens  when  this  adver¬ 
tiser  advertises.  It  tells  even 
what  days  he  finds  best. 

This  is  what  other  advertisers 
want  to  know.  This  is  what  pro¬ 
motion  departments  ought  to 
ferret  out  from  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  to  put  into  their  promo¬ 
tions.  Then  you  can  park  the 
gush.  The  facts  do  the  work  for 
you  far  better. 

■ 

Nicholson  Heads 
S.F.  News  Promotion 

San  Francisco — Charles  Nich¬ 
olson,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News.  He  formerly  was 
advertising  promotion  manager. 

Separate  promotion  men  will 
be  retained  by  the  classified 
and  editorial  departments,  but 
Nicholson’s  new  assignment 
calls  for  coordination  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  News  promotion. 
James  Louvau  is  classified  pro¬ 
motion  chief  with  Henry  Kus- 
serow,  a  reporter,  assigned  to 
editorial  and  in  charge  of  the 
News  Service  Bureau. 

James  Nutter,  formerly  in 
charge  of  editorial  promotion, 
recently  resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  own  ad  agency. 


Wakefield  Game 
Aids  Cancer  Fund 

Wakefield,  Mass.— The  “Jim 
my”  Fund  for  cancer  research 
currently  a  popular  effort  k 
Boston  and  eastern  Mass^u 
setts,  was  $800  richer,  July  i# 
after  the  softball  teams  of  thi 
Wakefield  Daily  Item  and  Wake¬ 
field  Police  engaged  in  their 
third  annual  contest.  Attendance 
of  7,000  was  more  than  ever 
attended  either  a  day  or  niehl 
ball  game  in  Wakefield. 

Featured  was  the  pitching 
staff — Lt.  George  DeRoche  for 
the  police,  54,  and  Managing 
Editor  Gardner  Campbell 
the  Item,  62. 


Upper  Darby  Weekly 
Claims  No.  1  Title 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. — In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  dedication  of  a 
$200,000  printing  plant  this 
week,  the  Upper  Darby  Newt 
claimed  the  title  of  “largest 
community  weekly  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  the 
United  States.” 

Publisher  A.  E.  Hickerson 
said  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  figures  showed  the  News 
had  16,062  net  paid  in  the  six 
months  ending  last  March  31. 
This  represented  a  gain  of  54% 
in  three  years.  Hickerson  also 
reported  the  News  had  carried 
7,500,000  lines  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  in  five  years. 

Circulation  for  six  months 
ending  June  30,  Hickerson  said, 
exceeded  17,000.  The  News  is 
published  by  Philadelphia  Suk 
urban  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at 
Ardmore,  site  of  the  new  plant 
Circulation  Manager  Earl  Tru¬ 
man  has  a  staff  of  315  carriers. 
■ 

Milk  Fund  Ceases 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Twin  .City  .Sentinel's  annual 
milk  and  ice  fund,  which  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  helped  needy  children 
during  the  summer,  has  been 
discontinued.  The  needs  for¬ 
merly  met  through  this  fund 
will  be  filled,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  through  funds  of  the 
Community  Chest. 


WHAT'S  BOTHERING 
YOU  RIGHT  NOW  .  .  .  ? 

It’s  more  than  likely  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad  is  the  answer  to  some  problem  on  your 
mind  right  now. 

Want  to  buy  a  newspaper?  Some  equipment  you’d  like 
to  sell?  Need  a  worker?  Wishing  for  more  news¬ 
print?  Every  day  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Ads  solve  such  problems  for  others.  One  can  fill  your 
need  promptly. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timas  Tewar  Naw  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Kup's  Column 

continued  from  page  40 

Kup  is  often  asked  if  he  ia  a 
west  at  night  clubs,  restaurants 
Ind  theaters.  He  is  not.  His 
newspaper  has  a  policy  of  ac¬ 
cepting  no  gratuities.  The  Sun- 
Itaes  has  charge  accounts  in 
the  leading  night  spoti  and 
Kup  signs  the  tabs,  paying  for 
everything  wherever  he  goes. 

ne  Chicago  columnist  ad¬ 
mits  "you  can’t  beat  Broadv/ay 
for  night  life  gossip,”  but  he 
doesn’t  confine  himself  to  any 
one  locale  in  his  cosmopolitan 
coverage.  He  formerly  did 
jeven  columns  a  week,  but  now 
writes  six,  giving  him  Saturday 
ji^t  off  for  a  busman’s  holi- 
diy. 

Leads  Versatile  Life 
His  column  runs  in  the  Los 
ingeles  (Calif.)  News  and  Mi- 
mi  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Star,  as 
as  in  the  Sun-Times,  which 
ii  now  making  plans  to  expand 
Kup’s  syndication  under  his 
new  coast-to-coast  banner.  Last 
summer,  for  instance,  he  ac¬ 
companied  a  group  of  Chicago 
tasiness  men  to  Palestine  and 
furope  to  study  the  displaced 
persons’  problem.  Last  New 
Year’s  Day,  he  covered  the 
Sugar  Bowl  game  at  New  Or- 
Icens.  When  the  Hollywood 
“reds”  were  being  investigated 
^  a  Congressional  committee 
In  Washington,  Kup  had  a  front 
Mt  in  the  press  section. 

Kup  does  not  look  upon  celeb¬ 
rities  as  glamorous  personages. 
He  regards  them  as  ‘‘just 
Wends,  or  average  people  who 
hive  been  highly  successful  in 
some  particular  line.”  He 
■plays  by  ear”  when  interview¬ 
ing  such  people,  seldom  pulling 
I  pencil  on  them  to  take  notes, 
reding  on  his  memory  until  he 
can  get  away  from  his  subject 
ud  jot  down  a  few  reminders 
tohdp  him  when  he  writes  his 
colimui. 

He  believes  columnists  have  a 
public  service  responsibility 
equally  as  important  as  writing 
I  column.  "Columnists  are 
often  in  a  position  to  do  such 
iMngs  for  their  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  their  contacts  with 
Bt4e,  radio  and  movie  stars 
ibo  can  be  persuaded  to  aid 
forthy  causes,”  said  Kupcinet. 
Kup  arranges  a  Purple  Heart 
cnise  on  Lake  Michigan  each 
ammer  for  500  hospitalized 
war  veterans,  which  features  en- 
tertiinment  by  leading  perform- 
era.  Money  for  this  project,  in¬ 
cluding  food  and  soft  drinks 
ud  chartering  of  a  lake  cruiser, 
b  raised  through  contributions 
bom  readers  of  Kup’s  column. 
He  also  helps  to  arrange  and 
It’s  the  Sun-Times’  annual 
SiTvest  Moon  Ball,  which  fea- 
toes  a  dancing  contest  and  in- 
TOdes  Hollywood  guest  stars. 
Iboceeds  from  this  promotion 
loto  the  Purple  Heart  Fund  to 
uy  recreational  equipment  for 
®ubled  veterans  in  the  Chica- 
is  area. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Kupcin- 
«  attained  stardom  as  a  foot- 
Sr£^y®r  first  and  then  joined 
TO  nmes  sport  staff  in  the  fall 
« 1W5.  He  was  given  the  gos- 
column  assignment  in  1943. 


Best  Seller  Rating 
Seen  for  Bl-ylhe  Novel 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ’The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press 
expects  “Bold  Galilean,”  the 
forthcoming  novel  by  LeGette 
Blythe,  literary  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  to  be  the 
best  selling  book  that  organi¬ 
zation  has  ever  offered. 

The  novel,  a  story  in  the  tiine 
of  Christ  which  presents  Jesiis 


as  an  heroic  and  masculine 
figure,  will  be  published  Oct.  9. 
Van  Rees  Press  of  New  York  is 
manufacturing  the  book.  A  large 
first  edition  has  already  been 
printed. 


Blythe,  who  has  been  with 
the  Charlotte  Observer  the  last 
20  years,  is  author  also  of  “Mar¬ 
shall  Ney:  A  Dual  Life,”  “Alex- 
andriana,”  and  the  historical 
drama  with  music,  “Shout  Free¬ 
dom!” 


Schenk  in  New  Post 

Harry  S.  Schenk  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
California  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  offices  in  Mills 
Tower,  San  Francisco.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  and  McMinnville  Tele¬ 
phone-Register,  and  has  served 
as  manager  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


NEVER  BEFORE  IN  THE  DAYTON  AREA 

have  so  many  people 
1  read  one  newspaper 

I  •  Today’s  circulation  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News — both  on  week 

I  days  and  on  Sundays — is  the  largest  in  history.  It  is  far  above 

I  any  other  Dayton  paper.  It  represents  the  tenth  big  gain  in  as 

I  many  years. 
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The  Dayton  Daily  News 
can  do  the  job 

.  ALONE! 


Week-day  circulation  is  93,839,  a  gain  of  53%  over  19397 
Sunday  circulation  is  138,847,  a  gain  of  125*/o  over  1939. 

These  tremendous  gains  prove  the  outstanding  preference 
which  readers  have  for  the  News.  These  readers  not  only  have 
confidence  in  the  paper’s  editorial  policy  —  they  pay  most  atten¬ 
tion  to  advertising  which  appears  in  the  News.  A  recent  R.  L. 
Polk  &  Company  survey  showed  that  65.57%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  paid  most  attention  to  advertising  which  appeared  in 
the  News. 

Take  advantage  of  the  greater  coverage  of  the  News.  Take 
advantage  of  its  vast  “pre-sold"  audience.  Use  the  News— on 
week  days  and  Sundays. 


r  The  Dayton  Daily  News 


Kepresented  nationally  by  Sawyer,  ferguson.  Walker  Company 

New  York  *  Chicago  *  Detroit  •  Atlanta  *  Lot  Angelos  *  San  Francisco 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Red  Ink  and  Headache, 
But  TV  Is  Worth  While 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 

WASHINGTON  —  After  10 

months  of  operating  a  tele¬ 
vision  station,  what  does  the 
tally  sheet  reveal  to  its  newspa¬ 
per  ownership?  Red  ink?  Gal¬ 
lons  of  it.  Headaches?  A  ton 
of  aspirin  tablets  won’t  make  a 
dent  in  the  pain. 

Complications.  legal  snarls, 
mechanical  difficulties  —  brother 
you  ain’t  seen  nuthin’  yet.  But 
when  you  boil  it  down,  all  the 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  are 
worth  while,  for  television  is  a 
natural  affinity  to  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  payoff  will 
come  some  fine  day  when  sets  in 
almost  every  home  will  be  com¬ 
monplace. 

*A  Proper  Venture' 

’That  in  a  stickful  sums  up  the 
experience  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.  )  Star,  a  newspaper  pion¬ 
eer  in  picture  broadcasting 
which  went  on  the  air  Oct.  3, 
1947  with  a  remote  pickup  of  a 
night  football  game.  With  its 
AM  station  already  in  operation, 
the  Star  took  a  deep  breath  and 
plunged  off  into  video.  FM  was 
added  a  few  months  after  tele¬ 
vision. 

Looking  back  on  this  decision, 
Samuel  H.  Kauffmann.  president 
of  the  Evening  Star  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  which  owns  the  WMAL 
hook-up  and  business  manager 
of  the  Washington  Star  which  in 
turns  owns  the  broadcasting 
company,  feels  that  it  was  justi¬ 
fied. 

He  sums  it  up  this  way: 
“Operating  a  television  station 
is  a  proper  venture  for  an  en¬ 
terprising  newspaper.  For  in  so 
doing  we  feel  that  we  are  fulfill¬ 
ing  our  obligations  to  our  com¬ 
munity  in  assuring  them  of  the 
existence  of  a  quasi-public  insti¬ 
tution  whose  primary  function 
is  to  furnish  the  same  services 
as  our  newspaper  does  now.  One 
complements  the  other.’’ 

But  the  Star  is  careful  not  to 
overlap  the  operations  of  its  two 
enterprises.  In  fact  they  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  six  or  seven 
blocks  which  separate  the  studio 
at  724 — 14th  Street  from  the 
Star  Building  at  11th  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  with  Kauffmann  as 
practically  the  only  connecting 
link. 

Autonomy  for  Each 

This  autonomy  goes  so  far 
that  the  newspaper  pays  for 
time  on  the  station  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  pays  for  space  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Of  course  the  station’s 
signature  is  “WMAL1V,  the 
television  station  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.”  And  practically 
all  the  listeners  know  that  the 
newspaper  owns  the  station. 
But  in  the  newspaper’s  column 
no  undue  favoritism  is  shown 
WMAL  over  competing  stations 
and  on  the  air  the  Star  doesn’t 
get  any  breaks  over  the  Post, 
Times-Herald  or  News. 


On  some  occasions  when  the 
Star’s  promotion  stunts  get  into 
the  news,  the  station  cannot 
help  avoiding  playing  them  up 
and  mentioning  its  newspaper 
affiliate.  That  may  come  at  the 
time  of  the  Star’s  sponsoring  of 
the  relay  races  at  the  Armory  or 
the  annual  Soapbox  Derby, 
backed  by  the  Star  and  Chevro¬ 
let,  when  Washington  youngs¬ 
ters  are  out  to  emulate  Barney 
Oldfield  and  burn  up  the 
speedways.  But  the  general 
policy  is  to  separate  both  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  in  management 
and  presentation. 

Now  what  about  the  touchy 
subject  of  finances?  It  takes  a 
stack  of  dough  these  days  to  go 
into  television  and  just  about  as 
much  to  keep  one’s  nose  above 
water.  FCC  records  reveal  that 
the  Star  built  its  television  sta¬ 
tion  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$212,000  and  that  the  estimated 
monthly  expenses  are  about 
$30,000. 

Kauffmann  admits  that  his 
television  section  is  operating  in 
the  red.  But  giving  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  he  declares  em¬ 
phatically,  “if  we  didn’t  have  a 
television  station  we’d  be  wor¬ 
ried  sick.  The  public  expects 
it  of  us  and  we  have  to  give  it 
to  them,  cost  or  no  cost.” 

Self-Sustaining  When — 

WMAL’s  general  manager, 
K.  H.  Berkeley,  agrees  with 
other  executives  that  television 
stations  will  be  self-sustaining 
when  more  sets  are  installed  in 
homes  and  a  higher  advertising 
rate  can  be  exacted.  At  present 
there  are  about  14,000  reception 
units  in  the  Greater  Washington 
area,  an  expansion  which  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But  for  long-range  planning, 
management  will  have  to  put  up 
with  the  loss  in  the  expectation 
of  making  it  up  in  the  undeter¬ 
mined  future.  At  any  rate,  Ber¬ 
keley  believes  television  will 
eventually  supplant  aural  broad¬ 
casting  and  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  by  itself  won’t  be  able  to 
stand  up. 

Berkeley  is  not  of  the  opinion 
that  only  the  larger,  well  heeled 
newspapers  can  afford  to  go  into 
television.  He  explains,  “Right 
now  it  takes  about  $330,000  to 
establish  a  television  station  in 
a  competitive  area  where  you 
have  to  provide  just  as  good 
shows  or  better  than  the  other 
fellow.  Then  you  have  to  put 
another  $350,000  in  the  kitty  as 
a  reserve  for  the  first  year’s  ex¬ 
penses.  But  for  a  non-competi¬ 
tive  area  the  costs  are  much 
less.  In  fact  some  of  the  smaller 
stations  with  a  limited  reception 
area,  and  that’s  all  they  need, 
can  get  by  with  an  initial  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  $100,000.  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  trend  of  newspaper-af¬ 
filiated  television  stations  to  con¬ 
tinue  uninterrupted.” 


It  takes  just  as  much  enter¬ 
prise  to  operate  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  as  it  does  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Take  that  momentful  night 
when  WMAL-TV  made  its  bap¬ 
tism  into  the  ether.  The  whole 
town  was  and  still  is  hot  over 
the  Washington  Redskins,  their 
colorful  football  team.  Construc¬ 
tion  was  hurried  to  get  things 
into  shape  for  televising  the 
Redskins’  opener  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  start  things  off  the  Fri¬ 
day  night  before  with  a  match 
under  the  floodlights  between 
two  college  elevens  at  a  local 
gridiron. 

WMAL  was  assigned  Channel 
7,  the  first  station  to  use  a  trans¬ 
mitter  in  a  high  band.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  limit  was  Channel  6. 
There  was  no  time  for  engineer¬ 
ing  experiments,  although  on 
paper  everything  was  hunky- 
dory.  The  atmosphere  was 
tense  in  the  studio  when  the 
switch  was  turned  on.  But  the 
reception  was  strong  and  clear. 

Like  its  newspaper  counter¬ 
part,  WMAL-TV  has  chalked  off 
many  a  first  with  its  competitors 
following  suit.  For  instance,  it 
was  the  only  station  to  telecast 
a  Congressional  committee  hear¬ 
ing  when  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  went  before  the  cameras. 
Again  it  was  the  first  of  the 
city’s  four  television  stations  to 
put  on  a  seven-day  schedule.  As 
a  result  the  three  competitors 
arranged  their  broadcasts  to 
keep  into  line  and  the  sale  of 
sets  was  consequently  stimu¬ 
lated. 

Strengthens  Newspaper 

The  Star’s  brief  experience 
with  television  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  newspaper’s  most 
valuable  asset,  good-will,  can  be 
immeasurably  strengthened  by 
video.  Here’s  why. 

First,  it  affords  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  the  principal 
function  of  a  newspaper,  public 
service.  The  community  expects 
its  newspaper  to  take  the  lead  in 
furnishing  it  with  this  colorful 
medium  of  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Second,  it  is  a  means  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  definite  programs  of 
community  interest  jointly  with 
its  newspaper  ownership  such  as 
charity  drives,  safety  campaigns 
and  other  ventures  which  affect 
the  man  on  the  street. 

Third,  it  is  a  visual  platform 
to  effectively  show  some  of  the 
outstanding  staff  members  who 
heretofore  were  only  a  name  to 
the  public.  Such  nationally- 
known  newspapermen  as  Jim 
Berryman,  cartoonist,  and  Jay 
Carmody,  dramatic  critic,  have 
widened  their  readers’  interest 
and  thus  stimulated  circulation 
by  appearing  in  the  flesh. 

Fourth,  it  is  educational,  not 
only  to  listeners  but  to  local  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  which 
utilize  it.  The  Star,  for  instance, 
has  cooperated  extensively  with 
American  University  giving 
technical,  business  and  writing 
instruction  in  all  phases  of  tele¬ 
vision.  And  on  the  air  the  class¬ 
room  is  not  limited  to  four 
walls. 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh — one  can 
go  down  the  line  as  the  net¬ 
work’s  lusty  infant  rapidly  out¬ 
grows  its  swaddling  clothes. 


AP  Coverage 
Of  Big  Events 
Is  Dramatized 

For  the  second  time  in  its 
centennial  year,  the  Associated 
Press  was  saluted  recently  by 
radio.  Following  up  a  previoiu 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  tri¬ 
bute,  the  "Cavalcade  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  program  presented  “Break 
the  News,”  dramatizing  high 
lights  of  the  AP’s  100  years. 

With  John  Lund,  movie  actor, 
playing  the  lead,  the  script  de 
scribed  the  birth  of  AP  in  May 
1848,  when  editors  of  six  New 
York  newspapers  met  to  form  a 
cooperative  news-gathering  or 
ganization. 

The  play  dramatized  the  new 
agency’s  failure  on  its  first  big 
assignment,  a  failure  that  prov^ 
to  be  a  success  the  next  day, 
when  the  AP’s  announcement  of 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  for  President  a  day  be¬ 
fore  it  took  place,  was  con 
firmed.  A  system  of  red  and 
white  signal  flags  had  been  de 
vised  to  supplement  telegraph 
service  in  relaying  news  from 
the  national  convention  of  the 
Whig  party  in  Philadelphia.  An 
AP  man,  seeing  someone  else’s 
white  flag,  relayed  the  prema 
ture  scoop  to  New  York  and 
New  England. 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 

The  play  described  how,  a  few 
years  later,  the  AP  tied  up  a 
Halifax-to-New  York  telegraph 
wire  for  five  hours  transmitting 
the  Old  Testament  so  that  the 
wire  might  be  available  to  break 
the  news  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  banned  the  waltz  from  all 
court  functions  as  immoral,  and 
that  the  infant  Prince  of  Walei 
had  recovered  from  an  attack  oi 
measles. 

Another  episode  described  the 
coverage  of  the  dedication  of 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery, 
when,  with  advance  interest 
centered  on  the  two-hour  ora¬ 
tion  of  Edward  Everett,  only  the 
Associated  Press  transmitted 
the  text  of  President  Lincoln’s 
address — and  most  papers  failed 
to  print  it. 

The  death  of  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  Mark  Kellogg  when  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  was  wiped  out 
at  Custer’s  last  stand  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Connolly’s  coverage  of  the 
Johnstown  flood  in  spite  of  a 
broken  leg  also  were  drama¬ 
tized. 


Winchell  Signs 
For  Radio  Show 

Walter  Winchell,  King  Fu¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Sales  Corp.,  over  the 
complete  facilities  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Broadcasting  Company 
under  a  two-year  contract,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  This 
will  mark  Winchell’s  16th  year 
as  an  ABC  commentator. 

The  contract,  effective  Jan.  2, 
1949,  will  continue  Winchell  at 
9  to  9:15  P.M.,  EST,  SundW 
nights.  He  recently  announced 
withdrawal  from  the  Jergent 
Journal. 
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DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

goes  into  FM  in  a  big  way! 


KENNETH  S.  GORDON,  General 

Manager  of  Telegraph-Herald  radio  in¬ 
terests,  says, 

"Above  everything  else  the  engineer¬ 
ing  service  and  help  we  received  from 
Western  Electric  was  complete,  thorough 
and  above  what  we  had  reason  to  expect 
from  an  equipment  manufacturer. 

"Our  new  transmitter  came  out  of  the 
packing  boxes  and  went  together  with 
ease.  We  did  not  have  to  fabricate  any 
wiring  and  the  only  parts  we  had  to  sup¬ 
ply  were  three  small  screws. 

"After  three  months  of  service  we  are 
delighted  with  the  performance  of  our 
Western  Electric  10  KW  transmitter  and 
are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  our 
50  KW  ampliEer.” 


Parched  atop  a  high  bluff  abova  the 
Mitsitsippi,  this  8-bay  Waitam  Electric 
Clover-laaf  Antenna  hat  an  effective 
height  of  450  feet — gives  the  10,000 
watt  transmitter  an  effective  radiated 
power  of  over  40,000  watts. 


Western  Electric 
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KDTH  -  FM  uses 

Western  Electric 
transmitting  and  studio 
equipment  throughout 

After  seven  years’  experience  with  its 
AM  radio  station  KDTH,  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald  is  now  on  the  air  with 
FM  broadcasts,  too. 

At  present,  the  Western  Electric  10,000 
watt  transmitter  is  operating  with  an 
effective  radiated  power  of  over  40,000 
watts.  All  provisions  have  been  made  to 
increase  this  effective  radiated  power  to 
180,000  watts  by  adding  a  50,000  watt 
final  amplifier  to  the  present  transmitter. 
When  this  is  done,  KDTH-FM  will  serve 
an  area  with  a  population  of  1,300,000. 

Other  Western  Electric  equipment  at 
KDTH-FM  includes  microphones,  loud¬ 
speakers,  turntables,  consoles  and  antenna. 

For  full  details  on  the  complete  line  of 
Western  Electric  equipment  for  your  FM 
station,  call  the  nearest  office  of  Graybar 
Electric  Co.  (located  in  100  principal 
cities),  or  write  to  Graybar— 420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

-  QUALITY  COUNTS  - 


DISTRIBUTORS:  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. - Grtybar  E lectric 
Company.  IN  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND  —  Northern  EUctric  Company,  Ltd. 
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CIRCULATION 


LaCrosse  Tribune  Has 
Sound  Carrier  Plan 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


UNDER  the  able  direction  of 

Ed  Keefe,  the  LaCrosse  ( Wis. ) 
Tribune  has  one  of  the  best 
carrier  promotion  programs  for 
a  paper  its  size  that  we  know 
of,  built  around  an  incentive 
plan  that  cuts  down  turnover 
and  maintains  a  fair  standard 
of  service. 

Such  a  program  begins  with 
the  obtaining  of  carriers, 
through  the  schools  and  by  con¬ 
stant  combing  of  the  ranks  of 
substitute  carriers.  Keefe  ex¬ 
plained  “we  start  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  of  desirability  and 
work  down  until  we  reach  that 
particular  rung  which  produces 
a  boy  who  is  acceptable  and 
more  important  who  is  agree¬ 
able  to  our  proposition.” 

Graduated  Commissions 

Under  the  Tribune’s  graduated 
commission  plan,  a  carrier  pro¬ 
fits  materially  for  his  length  of 
service.  New  carriers  start  at 
seven  cents  commission  per 
week  per  subscriber.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  the  com¬ 
mission  is  increased  to  eight 
cents.  Maximum  commission  of 
nine  cents  is  reached  at  the  end 
of  two  years  of  service.  The 
Tribune  is  a  seven-day  publi¬ 
cation  (evening  and  Sunday) 
retailing  for  30  cents  a  week  in 
the  city  and  25  cents  elsewhere. 

“We  try  not  to  offer  competi¬ 
tion  to  our  own  carrier  organi¬ 
zations  by  selling  our  newspa¬ 
per  by  mail  in  towns  where  car¬ 
rier  delivery  is  available.”  said 
Keefe.  “This  practice  boosts 
the  morale  of  the  carriers  and 
also  takes  away  the  ammunition 
for  alibis  when  they  know  they 
are  100%  responsible  for  sales 
activities  in  their  community.” 

Keefe  has  found  that  merit 
award  systems  and  various  me 
thods  of  grading  carrier  service 
lose  their  effectiveness  after  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  must 
be  replac^  with  something 
new. 

Customer  Is  Judge 

A  recent  innovation  has  been 
“The  Customer  Is  The  Judge.” 
Under  this  plan,  a  customer  is 
called  in  the  evening  at  paper 
arrival  time  and  asked  four 
questions: 

1. Has  your  copy  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  arrived? 

2.  Was  it  delivered  in  a  safe, 
dry  place  or  in  the  location  re¬ 
quested  by  the  customer? 

3.  Does  the  boy  collect 
promptly  on  a  regular  schedule 
each  week? 

4.  Does  the  boy  respect  your 
property  and  is  he  courteous? 

If  the  answer  is  “yes”  to  all 
four  questions,  the  Tribune 
awards  the  carrier  with  a  dollar 
bill.  If  any  of  the  four  questions 
bring  a  negative  response,  the 
boy  does  not  receive  anything 
except  some  advice  on  how  he 
can  correct  his  service. 

“We  make  every  effort  to 


dramatize  our  sales  campaigns 
and  dress  them  up  as  attratively 
as  possible,"  explained  Keefe. 
"Our  carrier  ‘parties'  (we  don’t 
call  them  ‘meetings’)  call  for 
a  lot  of  audience  participation. 
Several  weeks  may  be  spent  in 
lining  up  a  good  carrier  party 
so  that  there  will  be  no  dull 
moments.  We  attempt  to  inject 
as  much  humor  as  possible  into 
these  sessions  as  we  find  it  much 
easier  to  get  the  serious  points 
over  to  the  boys  after  they  have 
relaxed  and  are  seeing  things 
in  a  rosy  light. 

"We  have  found  trips  to  the 
larger  cities  to  be  among  the 
most  appealing  awards  for  sales 
work.  We  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  merchandise  that  falls 
within  our  price  range  and  is 
desirable  for  sales  campaigns. 
A  little  attention  as  to  what 
boys  are  wearing,  eating  and 
spending  their  extra  cash  on  and 
the  trend  of  hobbies  provides 
many  ciues  as  to  what  item 
will  click  with  your  next  pro¬ 
motion.” 

The  Tribune  is  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  using  plenty  of  bulle¬ 
tins  (during  a  campaign  and 
trying  to  include  as  many  car¬ 
rier  names  in  each  bulletin  as 
possible.  A  running  report  of 
a  contest  standing  is  a  “must". 
Teaser  copy  is  always  carefully 
prepared  in  advance  of  any 
sales  campaign.  Distribution 
of  awards,  at  the  close  of  a 
contest,  is  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible  so  as  to  avoid  quib¬ 
bling. 

Chicago  Trip  Popular 

“These  things  don’t  cost  any 
money  to  speak  of  but  spell  the 
difference  between  satisfied 
carriers  and  a  group  that  will 
not  respond  very  well  on  your 
next  sales  campaign.”  said 
Keefe.  “We  have  always  made 
it  a  habit  to  try  and  do  a  little 
more  than  was  expected  of  us 
from  time  to  time  may  award 
special  unannounced  prizes  dur¬ 
ing  a  campaign.” 

A  three-day  vacation  trip  to 
Chicago,  financed  entirely  by 
the  carrier  organization  and  not 
connected  with  any  direct  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  was  the 
highlight  of  last  summer’s  pro¬ 
gram.  A  similar  trip  is  being 
repeated  again  this  summer  in 
August.  “It  definitely  held  many 
boys  on  their  routes  during  the 
summer  months,  and  created  a 
wealth  of  goodwill  among  car 
riers,  their  parents  and  subscrib¬ 
ers.”  asserted  Keefe.  The  boys 
saved  $25  at  the  rate  of  SI. 25 
a  week  for  20  weeks  to  pay 
their  expenses  to  Chicago. 

The  Tribune  also  provides  an 
athletic  program  that  includes 
softball  and  basketball  in  sea¬ 
son,  with  trophies  awarded  to 
the  winning  teams  at  special 
victory  banquets  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 


Vehicle  Maintenance 
EVERY  circulation  manager  is 

seeking  maximum  safe  trans¬ 
portation  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  from  his  papers’  motor  ve¬ 
hicle.  Preventive  maintenance 
and  automotive  conservation 
procedures  are  fundamental  in 
this  connection,  according  to  R. 
A.  Cooke,  ANPA  traffic  mana¬ 
ger,  who  offers  the  following 
suggestions: 

“In  any  efficiently-operating 
program  of  preventive  mainten¬ 
ance,  certain  responsibilities  are 
assumed  by  or  delegated  to  the 
supervisor.  Certain  other  spe¬ 
cific  duties  are  assigned  by  him 
to  mechanics  and  to  drivers  in 
accordance  with  the  mainten¬ 
ance  policies  of  the  newspaper. 

"In  general  practice,  the  su¬ 
pervisor's  responsibility  usuall.v 
include  the  following: 

"1 — Cooperation  with  man¬ 
agement  in  the  proper  selection 
of  vehicles  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper. 

"2. — Organizing  or  conducting 
a  practical  efficient  preventive 
maintenance  program  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper. 

"3. — Planning  and  guiding  the 
work  of  mechanics. 

4. — Coordinating  the  proced¬ 
ures  and  personnel  involved  in 
preventive  maintenance." 

The  'Spokane  Idea' 

CARRIERS  of  the  Spokane 

(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  have 
made  the  ‘  best  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Loan  of  any  carrier  boy 
force  in  the  nation,”  according 
to  word  received  by  L.  E.  Clark, 
circulation  director,  from  Jacob 
Mogelever,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  press  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mogelever  praised  the  “Spo¬ 
kane  Idea.”  which  he  said  will 
highlight  the  next  bond  cam¬ 
paign  which  starts  Armistice 
Day  and  ends  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 
The  Spokane  idea  involved  dis¬ 
tribution  of  45,000  pieces  of  lit¬ 
erature  to  as  many  subscribers 
by  the  500  carriers  of  the 
Chronicle. 

"Each  carrier  willingly  signed 
a  pledge  to  do  a  faithful  job  of 
handing  personally  to  all  custo¬ 
mers  on  his  route,  information 
on  the  savings  bonds,”  said  i 
Clark.  “Some  carriers  called 
back  two  or  three  times  to  be 
sure  to  present  personally  to 
the  subscriber  the  story  of  the  i 


Carrier  Route 


AGS 


Se«  N.6.A.  low  prices 
before  you  order  1949 
route  or  receipt  tegs. 
Also  get  quotetion  on 
carrier  bags,  aprons, 
collection  books,  bind¬ 
ers,  route  tubes  and  our 
new  display  rack. 


N,B.A. 
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Atop  Pike's  Peak 

Denver.  Colo.— The  Poit  j, 
maintaining  the  world'i  hig],. 
eet  permanent  newutand,  li. 
110  feet  above  sea  level  on 
Pike's  Peak.  The  news  rack  it 
attached  to  the  train  that 
mokes  the  run  to  the  top  ol 
the  peak. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Post 
was  dropped  on  the  North 
Pole  during  an  air  force  flighi. 

impMjrtance  of  buying  U.  S  gov. 
ernment  bonds.” 

HoM  Old  Subscribers 
THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  has 
for  the  past  four  months  been 
conducting  a  new  kind  of  car 
rier  contest,  designed  to  hold 
present  subscribers.  Plaques 
were  awarded  branches  with  the 
least  number  of  complaints  re 
gistered  in  each  of  the  Times 
12  city  home  delivery  districts 
Competition  embraced  3,500 
carriers  in  the  105  city  branches 
and  was  so  successful  that  car 
rier  complaints  were  cut  more 
than  40 '3-  during  the  first  two 
months.  Four  hundred  carriers 
in  12  district  champion  branches 
were  given  reserve  seats  at  a 
Detroit  Tigers-Boston  Red  Sox 
Sunday  game,  plus  hot  dogs,  pop 
and  ice  cream. 

Garner  Notes 
“FISHING”  parties  provide  ex 
tra  vacation  cash  to  Milmau 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  (hi 
news  of  edverfisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  ia 
Australia  end  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  Intarestod 
in  these  territories  reed 
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NOTICE  ~ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LINOTYPE 
INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  the  only  school 
operated  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  No  other 
school,  regardless  of  name  or 
location,  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  of 
the  courses  offered,  address 
the  registrar. 
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msh  YOU  had  mngs? 

Why  bother  I 


You’ve  been  there,  we  know  —  trapped  in  the 
crawling  snarl  of  a  sunny  week-end’s  traffic 
—tangled  in  the  push  of  a  city’s  busiest  rush  hour. 

And  more  than  once  you’ve  wished  for  wings  — 
so  you  could  duck  all  this,  dodge  the  jostle,  the 
stress  and  the  strain. 

Wen  ,  Just  spot  those  long,  sleek  new  Buicks 
with  the  word  “Dynaflow”*  on  their  taper-thru 
fenders.  They’ve  got  the  answer  —  to  easy,  open- 
road  flight  and  to  the  place  where  traffic’s  densest 
and  driving  tension  greatest. 

With  Dynaflow,  you  just  sit  there,  press  the  gas 
treadle  —  and  steer! 

A.t  a  crawling  5  mph,  you  roll  as  smoothly, 
easily,  lightly  as  at  a  winging  45. 

At  every  opening  left  by  a  stalling,  laboring 


neighbor,  you  have  instant-quick  power-surge  to 
let  you  take  advantage  of  it. 


Upgrades?  Stop  signs?  A  touch  on  the  gas 
treadle  or  brake  pedal  handles  every  situation  — 
for  there  is  no  clutch  pedal,  and  no  gears  ever 
shift  as  you  drive.  Yet  the  moment  any  bottle¬ 
neck  breaks,  you  move  smoothly,  swiftly  up  to 
boulevard  speeds,  pacing  the  pack. 


(Smoothly  did  we  say?  The  word  is  hardly  ade¬ 
quate.  This  velvety  lift,  this  soaring  swoop  of 
power,  this  utter  freedom  from  any  break  in 
your  stride  are  things  you  need  to  experience 
to  judge. 


Why  not  try  it  out?  Your  Buick  dealer  will  do 
the  best  he  can  to  arrange  a  trial. 


See  him  —  place  your  firm  order  —  and  you’ll 
stop  wishing  for  wings ! 

*  Dynaflow  Drivt  is  optionat  at  txtra  cost  on  Roadmaster  models  only. 


BUICK  alone  has  all  these  features 


h  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE  *  rAPER-THRU  STYLING  *  RIGID  TORQUE-TUBE 

(OptiOMot.  ttotidmaeter  Serteoi  (Super  and  ltotutmaot''r/ 

•k  QUADRUEIEX  COIL  SPRINGING  k  HI-POISED  FIREBALL  POWER 
k  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS  k  FLEX-FIT  OIL  RINGS  *  ROAD-RITE  BALANCE 
k  SOUND-SORBER  TOP  LINING  k  OUOMATIC  SPARK  ADVANCE 

(Super  and  RoaiiinuBterj 

k  VIBRA-SHIELDED  RIDE  k  TEN  SMART  MODELS  k  BODY  BY  FISHER 

Tune  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR,  Mutual  Network,  Mondays  and  Fridays 


[b 

're/j  better  automobile 
are  built 

lUICK 

will  build  them 

A 

BUICK  oivisi^  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Legal  Battle  Shapes  Up 
On  Baltimore  Code 


WASHINGTON  —  Gratification 

over  the  intervention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  the  contempt 
charges  against  five  f^ryland 
radio  stations  for  broadcasts  of 
crime  news  was  expressed  this 
week  by  Justin  Miller,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Judge  Miller,  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  said  the  action  of 
AN  PA  •‘adds  to  our  assurance 
that  justice  will  be  done  in  this 
matter.” 

The  radio  stations  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Essex.  Md.,  and  the 
news  editor  of  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions,  were  cited  for  contempt 
under  a  city  court  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  the  broadcast  or  publica¬ 
tion  of  certain  aspects  of  crime 
news,  in  connection  with  an  ar¬ 
rest  and  alleged  confession  in  a 
murder  case. 

Common  Cause 

Miller’s  statement  said: 

_  ”We  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  are  grati¬ 
fied  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  has 
joined  the  fight  against  abridge¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  in  Maryland. 

‘  The  prompt  reaction  of  the 
ANPA  to  such  a  threat  to  the 
fundamental  liberties  of  radio 
and  the  press  adds  to  our  as¬ 
surance  that  justice  will  be  done 
in  this  matter. 

‘‘The  NAB  is  pleased  that  even 
so  unfortunate  an  affair,  with 
its  overtones  of  Constitutional 
violation,  has  made  it  possible 
for  this  Association  and  the 
ANPA  again  to  make  common 
cause.  It  emphasizes  once  again 
that  the  basic  freedoms  are 
really  indivisible.” 

His  statement  followed  a  dec¬ 
laration  by  riisha  Hanson, 
ANPA's  general  counsel,  that 
he  would  prepare  a  petition  at¬ 
tacking  the  legality  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  code,  extension  of  which 
to  all  of  Maryland  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  state’s  Court  of 
Appeals.  Hanson  said  there  was 
little  doubt  the  code  was  ‘‘ab¬ 
solutely  in  conflict”  with  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech. 

Hearing  Set  Oct.  1 

Date  for  the  hearing  for  the 
radio  stations  has  been  set  down 
for  Oct.  1.  instead  of  Aug.  16, 
and  the  defendants  have  been 
allowed  six  weeks’  additional 
time  to  prepare  briefs. 

The  court  rules,  established 
by  the  Baltimore  Supreme 
Bench  in  1939,  forbid  broadcast 
or  publication  of  statements  an 
accused  man  makes  after  his 
arrest.  It  is  also  deemed  im¬ 
proper  to  comment  on  a  prison¬ 
er’s  conduct,  to  tell  what  evi¬ 
dence  the  police  have  discovered 
or  to  discuss  the  accused  man’s 
past  criminal  record.  The  pris¬ 
oner’s  picture,  taken  while  in 
custody,  may  not  be  printed 
without  his  consent,  under  the 
court  rules. 


The  contempt  charges  against 
the  stations  are  improper  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  Judge 
Miller  contended.  He  has  as¬ 
signed  NAB’s  general  counsel, 
Don  Petty,  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
fense. 

‘‘The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  already  has  indi¬ 
cated  in  several  decisions  that 
the  old  English  rule  with  re¬ 
gard  to  contempt,  as  practiced 
in  Baltimore,  does  not  have 
proper  application  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States,”  Miller  declared. 

The  case  in  point  was  that  of 
newcasts  on  the  arrest  of  Eu¬ 
gene  H.  James,  in  Baltimore, 
and  his  confessions  to  murders 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Cited  were  Stations  WITH, 
WBAL,  WCBM,  and  WFBR,  of 
Baltimore;  WSID,  Essex,  Md., 
and  James  Connolly,  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  WITH. 

No  FCA  Violation  Seen 
“The  radio  stations  are  violat¬ 
ing  no  porvision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act,”  an  FCC 
spokesman  said  this  week  by 
way  of  advance  turn-down  to 
any  possible  suggestion  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  or  the  Su¬ 
preme  Branch  of  Baltimore 
Courts  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  aid  enforcement  of  press 
gag  rules  of  the  “Free  State.” 
■rhe  way  is  still  open  for  the 


state  or  the  complaining  judges 
(two  of  them  signed  the  con¬ 
tempt  citation)  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  FCC  when  the  station  li¬ 
censes  come  up  for  renewal  and 
object  on  the  theory  that  the 
broadcasters  have  not  operated 
“in  the  public  interest”  because 
they  aired  the  forbidden  ma¬ 
terial.  That  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  anyone  with  a  complaint 
whether  it  be  valid,  superfi¬ 
cial,  or  imagined,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

However,  analogy  may  be 
drawn  to  recent  FCC  decisions 
which  reaffirms  the  FCA  prohi¬ 
bition  against  censoring  polit¬ 
ical  broadcasts  in  cases  where 
stations  violated  state  laws  hold¬ 
ing  the  licensee  responsible  for 
libel.  That,  said  the  commis¬ 
sion  spokesman,  is  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  broadcaster  and  the 
state,  concerning  state  regula¬ 
tions,  just  as  the  Baltimore  situ¬ 
ation  is  between  the  broad¬ 
casters  and  the  state  or  the 
courts  whose  regulations  are  in¬ 
volved. 

Miembers  of  the  Montgomery 
County  (Md. )  Press  Association 
meeting  July  24  for  a  combined 
outing  and  protest  session  to 
form  lines  of  attack  on  the 
Maryland  press  gag  laws  had 
their  gathering  broken  up  by 
near  tragedy.  Betty  Ruth  Mc- 
Devitt,  Washington  Post  report¬ 
er  and  columnist  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  News,  slipped  from  a  div¬ 
ing  board,  suffered  a  brain  con¬ 
cussion  and  possible  skull  frac¬ 
ture.  Before  coming  to  the 
Capital,  she  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star. 


Soviets  Impose 
Tighter  Control 
On  Reich  Press 

Freedom  of  the  press,  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  existed  in  the  Soviet  zone 
of  Germany,  is  in  for  a  new 
drastic  curtailment. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
Soviet  Military  Administration 
the  German  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  has  set  up  a  so-called  “Post- 
zeitungsamt”  or  Postal  News¬ 
paper  Office,  effective  Aug.  i. 

The  new  office  practically 
wields  a  monopoly  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  eastern  zone  of 
all  newspapers  and  magazines 
whether  published  in  the  zone' 
elsewhere  in  Germany  or 
abroad.  On  that  date,  all  pri- 
vate  distribution  of  press  prod¬ 
ucts  will  end  in  Eastern  Ger¬ 
many. 

Only  exception  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  monopoly  of  the  Postal 
Newspaper  Office  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  “democratic  polit¬ 
ical  parties,”  and  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  mass  organizations, 
such  as  the  FDGB  (Trade 
Unions  Council),  the  Free  Ger¬ 
man  Youth,  Democratic  Wo¬ 
men’s  Association,  and  Cultural 
League.  These  are  authorized 
to  distribute  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  their  members. 

The  new  regulation,  which  is 
reported  by  Neues  Deutschland 
and  other  eastern  zone  papers, 
gives  the  (jrerman  Economic 
Commission  a  virtual  strangle¬ 
hold  on  all  press  products. 


htoriai—  The  Maryland  Gag 

persons  for  purely  political  reasons,  which, 
if  the  press  was  barred  from  discussing  the 
pending  case,  might  result  in  injustice.  If 
a  newspaper,  in  such  a  situation,  ran  out 
leads  and  developed  a  story  to  show  that 
the  court  proceedings  were  unjust,  it 
would  be  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Any  rule  which  would  interfere  with  such 
action  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  in 
terests  of  good  government. 

•  *  « 

PROOF  that  the  jurists  plan  to  either  muz¬ 
zle  the  press  cr  bring  contempt-of-court 
citations  against  these  who  violate  the 
court  edicts  was  evidenced  in  Baltimore 
City  recently  where  the  “gag”  has  already 
become  very  real.  Five  radio  stations  and 
one  individual  were  cited  for  violating  the 
order  of  the  Baltimore  Supreme  Court  in 
a  case  involving  a  confession  of  murder. 
Meanwhile  Washington  City  newspapers 
distributed  in  Baltimore  City  published 
full  accounts  of  the  confession  which  was 
censored  for  the  home  press  by  the  court 
ruling.  This  made  the  restrictions  all  the 
more  absurd. 

In  proposing  to  muzzle  the  press  of 
Maryland  the  jurists  state  the  ban  is  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  the  accused  a  fair 
trial — and  assure  him  of  impartial  justice. 
This  in  itself  is  a  very  high  and  commend¬ 
able  view  but  how  much  worse  it  will  be 
if  the  press  is  fettered  in  reporting  news 
and  there  is  no  means  of  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed  of  the  efficiency  of  their  po- 

EDI 


continued  from  page  32 

lice  and  others  including  the  jurists  them¬ 
selves. 

Newspapermen  and  writers  have  ren¬ 
dered  splendid  service  in  the  past  in  pre¬ 
venting  miscarriage  of  justice.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  famous  case  of  Capt.  Al¬ 
fred  Dreyfus  in  France,  an  innocent  man, 
found  guilty  by  an  army  court  martial  of 
treason  and  sentenced  to  Devil’s  Island. 

The  full  power  of  the  French  army  high 
command,  and  others,  was  exerted  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reopening  of  this  case.  It  climaxed 
when  Emile  Zola,  French  novelist,  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  “J’accuse”  open  letter  to 
the  President  of  France.  But  Zola  himself 
was  brought  to  ti’ial.  Yet,  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  news¬ 
papers  VAurore  and  Siecle  and  others,  the 
case  was  finally  forced  into  the  open.  Drey¬ 
fus  was  brought  back  to  France,  found  in¬ 
nocent  and  restored  to  duty.  He  served  in 
the  first  World  War  and  was  made  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  should  move  slow¬ 
ly  in  passing  any  rules  which  will  tend  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  stifle  the  free  press 
of  the  Free  State  of  Maryland.  To  muz¬ 
zle  the  press  would  be  a  step  toward  the 
destruction  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  press  to  take  up 
the  sword  and  fight  not  for  its  freedom 
alone  but  for  the  right  of  men  to  remain 
free.  If  the  pen  of  Maryland  is  hushed 
then  the  unstifled  press  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  their 
unfortunate  brethren. 
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^et  Notes  2  More  Papers 

co».ini.ed  from  page  46  Jjj  PanS; 

VM  (Wis.)  Sentinel  carriers.  A  ■  • 

Fi,r  every  new  Sentinel  order  J  111  PrOVlIlC© 
turned  in  a  carrier  gets  a  ticket 

providing  the  necessary  “bait”  "Y  George  Langelaan 
to  book  a  big  “fish”  in  the  Paris — A  merger  between  two  | 
“Daily”  or  “Sunday”  lake.  Tags  more  Paris  morning  newspapers,  ' 
are  pinned  to  the  tail  of  fish  L’Aurore  and  France  Libre,  has  ' 
calling  for  cash  amounts  rang-  just  been  effected.  While  most 
ing  from  25  cents  to  $5  each,  of  the  staff  of  L’Aurore  find  a 
The  more  new  orders,  the  more  place  in  the  new  organization, 
"casts”  a  carrier  can  make.  the  larger  part  of  the  staff  of 
Sixty  -  eight  Dallas  ( Tex. )  France  Libre  are  looking  for 
Times  Herald  carriers  recently  new  jobs.  Mme.  Genevieve  Ta- 
enjoyed  a  four-day  bus  excur-  bouis  has  her  place  in  the  new 
sion  to  Galveston  as  winners  in  organ.  The  merger  is  one  more 
a  circulation  contest.  sign  of  the  cold  blast  that  has 

Two  Madison  ( Wis. )  Capital  struck  the  French  newspaper  ! 
Times  carriers,  winners  of  a  re-  industry. 

cent  merit  award  program,  spent  In  the  provinces  the  latest 

Fourth  of  July  week-end  in  nierger  concerns  three  news- 
Whshington,  D.  C.,  and  partici-  papers.  La  Depeche,  of  St. 
pated  in  the  three-day  patriotic  Etienne;  Le  Reveil,  of  Grenoble, 
celebration,  marking  the  100th  and  La  Liberte,  of  Lyons.  The 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  three  organs  will  continue  as 
Washington  monument  corner-  one,  although  different  titles 

j^one.  fnay  be  used,  the  text  remain- 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald  *ng  identical, 
carriers  recently  spent  the  week- 

end  at  Camp  Tesomas.  Boy  Federation  Active 
Scout  camp  near  Rhinelander.  THE  NEW  International  Feder- 
Eleventh  annual  carrier  pic-  ation  of  Newspaper  Publish- 
nic  for  Spokane  (Wash.)  ers  and  Editors,  constituted  at 
Spokesman-Review  carriers  was  a  meeting  in  Paris  at  the  end 
held  recently,  with  the  entire  of  June,  is  sending  delegates  [ 
day  devoted  to  games  and  con-  to  two  important  conferences  I 
tests  with  merchandise  prizes  where  questions  affecting  the  ' 
as  awards.  press  are  to  be  discussed. 

A  three-day  vacation  trip  to  Representing  the  organiza- 
Catalina  Island  is  being  planned  tion  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
(or  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex-  of  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
sminer  carriers,  who  will  make  Council  are  two  delegates.  Dr. 
the  trip  by  plane.  Karl  Sartorius,  vicepresident  of 

Morris  Harvey,  Charleston  the  I.F.N.P.,  also  president  of 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  graduating  the  Swiss  Association  of  News- 
carrier,  has  received  a  four-  paper  Publishers,  and  Jacques 
year  college  scholarship  from  Bourquin,  secretary  general  of 
the  newspaper.  He  has  been  a  the  Union  Romande  de  Jour- 
Crazette  carrier  for  five  years  naux  of  Switzerland, 

without  receiving  a  single  com-  At  the  UNESCO  conference 

plaint  from  his  65  customers.  here,  Aug.  2  to  11,  when  the 
More  than  500  Dayton  (O.)  Commission  of  Experts  will  dis- 
Joumal  and  Herald  carriers  cuss  the  technical  needs  of  the 
were  recently  taken  to  a  Day-  press,  the  newly-formed  inter- 
ton-Ft.  Wayne  baseball  game,  national  association  will  have 
Seventy-seven  Journal  carriers  Gilbert  de  V6ricourt,  secretary 
were  honored  at  a  dinner  re-  general  of  the  Syndicat  de  la 
cently  for  their  “dependable  de-  Presse  Parisienne,  as  its  observ- 
livery  service  during  the  severe  er.  M.  de  V^ricourt  is  also  di- 
cold  weather.”  rector  of  Ce  Matin-Le  Pays, 

Donald  McKinnon,,  Detroit  Paris  daily. 

(Mich.)  Times  carrier,  went  to  ■ 

Sidney,  Cape  Breton  Island,  Comfort  for  Staff 

meridian,  Miss.  -  The  star 
Cove  Pl^nt  has  been  air  conditioned. 

Camp  in  recog-  j  ^  j  ^  record-breaking 

ffie  sLut  weather. 

20  Years  of  Service 
RICHARD  D.  CRAMER,  district 
circulation  agent  for  the  ijCOll 

Glendale  ((3alif. )  News-Press, 

rwently  received  his  fourth  ItiL- 
diamond  to  his  service  pin,  rep-  IIIK  l/lSlI  lUl 
resenting  20  years  of  service. 

He  started  as  a  carrier,  later 
joining  the  circulation  depart-  gives  un  o 
“lent.  all  speeds — Better  i 

Trip  to  Washington 

THE  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-  Less  spoilag 

Journal  sent  six  newspaper 
boys  to  Washington.  D.  C.,  on  a  c  j  i 

five-day  sightseeing  tour  over  a«»Mf  tor 

the  July  4th  weekend.  The  win¬ 
ners  making  the  trip  were  se-  .  c  t 

lected  as  the  result  of  a  14-week  Walter  oCOtt  * 
efficiency  contest.  The  boys  were  PLAINFIELD  f 

escorted  on  the  trip  by  Charles  ’ 

Stafford,  city  district  manager. 
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British  Publishers 

_ continued  from  page  11 


cases  is  not  less  honest  or 
worthy  than  his  contemporary 
who  makes  no  attempt  to  dress 
his  windows  ...  In  June.  1938, 
Kemsley  Newspapers  embarked 
on  a  national  campaign  for  clean 
journalism,  with  the  slogan  “All 
the  news  and  pictures  fit  to 
print.” 

Northcliffe  Newspapers:  Any 
advertiser  who  tried  to  influence 
editorial  policy  in  any  of  our  pa¬ 
pers  would  receive  short  shrift. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  newspa¬ 
pers  now  bring  pressures  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  refusing  announce¬ 
ments  of  articles  which  are  of 
inferior  quality.  .  .  . 

Manchester  Guardian:  The 
great  obstacles  to  adequate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news  and  opinion 
are  .  .  .  the  capriciousness  of  the 
laws  of  libel  and  contempt.  The 
area  in  which  the  Press  can 
operate  in  seeking  redress  of 
public  grievances,  in  exposing 
abuses,  and  in  crusading  for  re¬ 
form  is  seriously  limited  or 
hedged  round  with  risks.  .  .  . 

Handouts  Deplored 

The  Newspaper  Society  de¬ 
plored  the  influence  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  in  depriving  reporters 
access  to  meetings,  or  limiting 
them  to  handouts. 


An  important  body  of  testi¬ 
mony  was  assembled  by  the 
Commission  on  the  problem  of 
public  relations  officers.  The 
proprietors  were  somewhat  in¬ 
different  or  not  prepared  to  as¬ 
sess  the  effect  PROs  have  on  the 
news.  Working  reporters',  how¬ 
ever,  testified  that  handouts,  and 
limited  and  prejudiced  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news  on  the  part 
of  PROs  worked  to  keep  the 
British  public  from  being  thor¬ 
oughly  informed. 

Any  summary  of  the  testimony 
produced  by  the  Fioyal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Press  in  more  than  a 
year  of  inquiry  would  necessar¬ 
ily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
summarizer,  partly  because  of 
the  bulk  and  variety  of  material 
to  be  studied. 

Summary 

In  the  main ;  NUJ  charged 
that  the  British  Press  is  in 
danger  of  constriction  fatal  to 
freedom,  because  of  extending 
monopolies.  NUJ  said  also  that 
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the  press  is  disgraced  by  inac¬ 
curacies,  misinterpretation,  de¬ 
nial  of  full  expression,  arbitrary 
news  treatment,  bad  taste,  and 
news  suppression. 

The  proprietors  replied  that 
wherever  any  of  these  charges 
may  be  true,  never  admitting 
the  degree  of  fault  implied  by 
NUJ,  they  are  due  to  shortages 
of  newsprint  and  machinery,  to 
faulty  laws  of  libel  and  control, 
or  to  simple  human  error. 

The  Commissioners  constantly 
bore  in  on  NUJ’s  suggestion  of  a 
Press  Council  to  control  the  al¬ 
legedly  careless  and  rampant 
sensationalism  of  the  British 
Press, 

To  this,  the  publishers  counter 
that  human  taste  being  what  it 
is.  .  .  . 

At  any  rate,  the  Press  un¬ 
doubtedly  found  out  how  inter¬ 
ested  the  public  is  in  the  long- 
cherished  Anglo-Saxon  right  to 
speak  out  in  meeting,  in  print, 
or  from  the  rostrum.  The  hear¬ 
ings  proved  that  much,  at  least, 
and  oP^ered  evidence,  too,  that 
Anglo-Saxons  are  not  apt  to 
agree  on  what  constitutes  their 
rights. 

The  testimony  suggests  that 
an  empirical  test  could  be  made 
if  Britain's  newsprint  supplies 
were  restored.  Would  a  quality 
press  prove  to  depend,  indeed, 
upon  the  quantity  of  paper  upon 
which  to  print? 

And  one  final  question  sug¬ 
gests  itself:  What  will  be  the 
role  of  the  British  press  if  the 
Commission  should  approve  the 
idea  of  a  Press  Council,  and 
British  government  subsequent¬ 
ly  implements  the  Council  as  a 
pres?  controller? 


Virginia  Press 
Awards  Made 
At  66th  Parley 

Richmond,  Va. — The  66th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  "Virginia  Press 
Association  came  to  a  close  here 
July  24  after  presentation  of 
awards  by  William  Atkinson, 
managing  editor  of  Roanoke 
Times.  The  1-2-3  winners  were: 

Excellence  of  general  make¬ 
up.  Class  A  daily:  Charlottes¬ 
ville  Daily  Progress;  Waynes¬ 
boro  News-Virginian  and  Mar¬ 
tinsville  Daily  Bulletin.  Class 
B  daily:  Portsmouth  Star, 
Lynchburg  News,  and  Danville 
Register.  Class  C  daily:  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  and  Roanoke 
Times. 

Class  A  weekly:  Sussex- 

Surry  Dispatch  of  Waverly, 
Blue  Ridge  Herald  of  Purcell- 
ville,  and  Manassas  Messenger. 
Class  B:  Herald-Progress  of 
Ashland;  Hopewell  News,  and 
Rockbridge  County  News,  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Excellence  in  handling  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising — Class  A  daily: 
Alexandria  Gazette,  Martins¬ 
ville  Daily  Bulletin,  and  Frede¬ 
ricksburg  Free  Lance -Star. 
Class  B:  Lynchburg  News, 
Lynchburg  Advance,  and  Dan¬ 
ville  Bee.  Class  C:  Newport 
News  Times-Herald,  Norfolk 
Ledger  -  Dispatch,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  Class  A  week¬ 
ly:  Crewe  Chronicle,  Sussex- 
Surry  Dispatch,  Waverly,  and 
Scott  County  News,  Gate  City. 

Excellence  of  press  work — 


Class  A  daily:  Staunton  Newt- 
Leader,  Evening  Leader,  SUun- 
ton,  and  Alexandria  Gazette. 
Class  B:  Newport  Newt  Doily 
Press,  Petersburg  Progreu-1%. 
dex,  and  Lynchburg  Newt. 
Class  C:  Newport  News  Tiin«. 
Herald,  Roanoke  World-Newt, 
and  Richmond  Times-Ditpatch. 
Class  A  weekly:  Scott  County 
News,  Gate  City,;  Sussex-Surry 
Dispatch,  Waverly,  and  Virginia 
Gazette,  Williamsburg.  Class  B: 
Eastern  Shore  News,  Onancock; 
Salem  Times  Register,  and  Rock¬ 
bridge  County  News,  Lexingtoa 
Front  Page  Winners 

Excellence  of  front  page— 
Class  A  daily:  Winchester  Star 
Alexandria  Gazette,  Waynes¬ 
boro  News  Virginian,  and  Stoun- 
ton  News-Leader.  Class  B; 
Newport  News  Daily  Preu, 
Petersburg  Progress-Index,  and 
Danville  Bee.  Class  C:  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk 
Ledger  -  Dispatch,  Roanoke 
World-News. 

Class  B:  Rockbridge  Conn- 
ty-News,  Wytheville:  Scott 
County  News,  Gate  City,  and 
Blue  Ridge  Herald,  Purcellville. 
Class  B:  Rockbridge  County 
News,  Lexington;  FarmoilU 
Herald,  and  Hopewell  Newt. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  co-publisher 
of  Martinsville  Daily  Bulletin, 
was  elected  president  of  VPA, 
succeeding  Raymond  S.  Davis, 
publisher  of  Crewe  Chronicle. 
A  A.  Farley,  Danville  Register 
and  Bee,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  dailies,  and  Howard 
Bloomer,  Arlington  Sun,  wee- 
president  for  weeklies.  Clark 
Lindsay.  Charlottesville  Prog¬ 
ress,  was  elected  treasurer. 


Special  Limited  i 
YEAR  BOOK  Offer!  j 


We  have  a  few  extra  copies  of  the  1948  edition  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 


L- 1 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18,  New  York 


Subscribers  received  a  copy  with  their  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  but  some  of  them  tell  us  they 
could  use  an  extra  copy. 

Why  not.  There’s  so  much  about  newspapers  in  the 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  .  .  .  data  on  dailies  all  over 
the  world,  agencies,  syndicates,  news  services,  editors,  the  foreign 
language  and  Negro  press,  personnel,  rates,  radio  stations.  .  .  . 

The  1949  edition  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will 
be  included  with  your  EDITOR  &  PLBLISHER  subscription — 
'subscription  rates:  domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50;  foreign,  $6.00. 

[copies  of  the  1948  edition  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
are  available  to  subscribers  at  $2.00  each. 
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The  purchase  included  busi-  sued  from  a  hotel  room  here  for  PotArcon  RAoirme 
ness  buildings  owned  by  the  the  first  time,  May  22,  1879.  *  nesigito 

Jasper  estate,  O’Dell  announced.  .  •  .  From  KonSOS  Doilv 

Eimo  E.  Smith,  former  pub-  ^ 

Usher  of  Ontario  ( Ore. )  EUatern  Dodge  City,  Kan. — N.  C.  Pe- 
Oregon  Observer,  has  purchased  tersen,  business  manager  of  the 
the  John  Day  Valley  Ranger  and  Dodge  City  Daily  Globe,  severed 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle  at  Canyon  connection  with  the  organiza- 
City,  Ore.,  from  Chester  Ashton,  tion,  effective  July  17,  to  de- 
*  *  *  vote  time  to  relaxaition  and 

The  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Daily  other  business  interests.  The 
Sentinel  and  weekly  Sentinel  latter  include  an  interest  in 
have  been  sold  to  Mrs.  Mabel  the  Dodge  City  Journal,  weekly 
S.  Shaw,  publisher  of  Dixon  publication  and  commercial 

(Ill.)  Telegraph,  it  was  an-  printing  business, 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  _  .  •  •  .  .u  i. 

Renich,  who  has  published  the  „  P?tersen  joined  the  Globe  or- 
papers  since  the  death  of  her  ganization  in  January,  1922, 
husband.  Charles,  in  1947.  served  in  various  capacities 

before  becoming  business  man¬ 
ager.  J.  C.  Denious,  president 
of  Globe  Publishing  Co.,  said 
Trohman  Robinson,  long  -  time 
Globe  advertising  man,  would 
have  charge  of  the  advertising 
department.  Dale  Hull  was 
named  office  manager  and  head 
of  the  accounting  department. 


^  The  Toledo  (la.)  Chronicle, 

WtlQ  CtPOUD  long  established  weekly,  has 
jjy  Tt  been  sold  to  Herbert  Clark  of 

Supd»Jor,  Wis. — Two  Califor-  Tama,  and  J.  and  Roy  Vander- 
nii  newspapers  have  been  pur-  wickham  of  Grundy  Center, 
("hised  by  those  interested  in  The  Chronicle  has  been  edited 
the  Evening  Telegram  and  will  jjy  caj-j  t.  Zander  since  the 
iflin  the  group  which  includes  death  of  the  former  owner, 
^ven  newspapers  and  six  radio  q.  M.  Richards,  in  1942.  Clark 
cations  in  the  Middle  West.  is  a  former  employe  of  the 
One  of  the  west  coast  papers.  Tamo  News-Herald.  He  studied 
tjie  Highland  Po^vk  News-Her-  journalism  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
has  been  published  for  ovei  versity. 

10  years  in  Highland  Park,  a  su-  ♦  •  • 

of  Los  Angeles,  and  serves  SPENCERVILLE.  O.— The  Jour- 
about  75,000  people. 

Adjoining  the  Highland  Park 
business  district  is  the  fast- 
ffowing  residential  area  of 
£i|Ie  Rock  with  about  40,000  ^ug  1 
lopulation.  This  community  is  thg  - 
^ed  by  the  Eagle  Rock  News- 

The  papers  were  purchased 
!rom  Robert  S.  Howard.  Lyle 
j.McKillip.  and  Dan  J.  Slattery. 

Officers  of  the  North  East  Los 
ia^les  Publishing  Co.  are  Mor- 
pn  Murphy,  president;  Patrick 
jFigan  of  Los  Angeles,  vice- 
prtsident  and  publisher;  Paul  J. 

Skimser,  secretary;  Leslie  Ol¬ 
sen,  treasurer,  and  R.  T.  Bayne, 
of  Manitowoc,  director. 

The  two  papers  have  a  com- 
ointd  circulation  of  25.000. 
htrick  J.  Fagan,  advertising 
director  and  general  manager 
since  1942.  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lish.  He  also  purchased  a  mi¬ 
nority  interest. 

Other  Transactions 
YEEKA.  Calif. — E.  Glenn  Drake, 
editor,  Yreka  Siskiyou  News, 
his  purchased  the  interest  of 
.tlbert  Wedin.  and  become  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  this  north¬ 
ern  California  daily. 

Wedin  purchased  Drake’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  News-Journal  Print 
Shop.  Drake  entered  the  news- 
piper  business  last  year  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  half-interest  in  the 
piper  from  W.  G.  Bailey. 

«  «  « 

William  J.  Muenzer,  foreman, 

MMer  ( Calif. )  Free  Lance, 
has  purchased  the  Fowler 
(ilif.)  Ensign  from  Ray  and 
Terle  Brock. 


nai  jyews.  weeKiy,  nas  oeen  , 

sold  by  Paul  W.  Cochran  to  Mr.  DlXiecrat  Wordage 
and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Focht  of  Birmingham,  Ala. — Press  copy 
Adamo,  who  will  take  it  over  out  of  Birmingham  during  the 
Original  equipment  for  recent  convention  of  Dixiecrats 
Journal  was  brought  to  set  a  new  record  for  the  city. 
Spencerville  on  a  canal  boat  69  More  than  150.000  words  were 
years  ago  and  the  paper  was  is-  transmitted  by  Western  Union. 


media  director 


L  M.  Wicklender  has  sold  the 
Sliding  (Mich.)  Hustler  to 
IL  Stankrauff.  of  Coldwater, 

M  Stankrauff,  a  former  di- 
wtor  of  the  Michigan  Press  As- 
sodition,  has  published  news- 
pip»s  at  Tekonsha,  Holly  and 
Fenton,  Mich.,  and  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Mich.)  Enquirer-News  as  a 
feature  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wicklander 
ind  son.  Gene,  will  return  to 
their  former  home  near  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

*  «  « 

FORTUNA.  Calif.  — j.  Dwight 
O’Dell  has  purchased  the 
Humboldt  Beacon  from  Mrs. 
wy  Jasper,  widow  of  Paul  G. 

J^r,  veteran  publisher  who 
died  last  October. 

O’Dell,  former  editor  of  Santa 
Cniz  (Calif.)  News,  has  been 
in  public  relations  since  his 
return  from  Navy  duty.  He 
previously  was  city  editor  of 
^  Eureka  ( Calif. )  Humboldt 
Standard  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Sweko  Humboldt  Times. 
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Did  he  hit  the  ceiiing  when  /  overlooked  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  Covers  IOWA! 

You  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground  when  you  choose 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  for  lowa.You  get 
50%  coverage,  or  more,  in  four  out  of  five  Iowa  coun¬ 
ties— and  at  least  27%  coverage  in  all  the  rest! 

Circulation?  Five  hundred  thousand!  Only  nine 
other  cities  have  papers  that  big. 

And  this  figure  includes  70%  of  Iowa’s  buyers— with 
a  buying  income  near  five  billions!  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  wraps  them  up  in  one  rich  package 
for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.63. 
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Mrs.  Patterson 

continued  from  page  5 


Caldwell  and  Waldrop  were 
unable  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  Times  -  Herald  standing 
alone.  Mrs.  Patterson  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  offers  for  the  prop¬ 
erties  but  had  “laughed  them 
off,”  Waldrop  said. 

TTie  seven  men  who  acquire 
the  newspaper  will  pay  no  es¬ 
tate  tax,  but  income  tax  will  be 
charged  to  them  as  the  new 
owners. 

No  Personnel  Changes 

Until  a  new  corporation  is 
formed,  the  titles,  such  as  “Pub¬ 
lisher,”  will  not  be  distributed, 
and  there  are  no  present  plans 
for  important  personnel  changes, 
the  reporters  were  told. 

The  publication  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  Patterson  tradi¬ 
tions,  Waldrop  said,  and  to  in¬ 
quiry,  “will  the  Times-Herald 
remain  a  {Republican  newspa¬ 
per?”  he  answered:  “We  always 
have  been  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  and  will  continue  so.” 

Among  Washington  newsmen, 
a  valuation  of  $7,000,000  was 
generally  estimated  for  the 
Times-Herald,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  comment:  “Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son  has  created  seven  new  mil¬ 
lionaires  overnight.” 

Died  in  Her  Sleep 

Mirs.  Patterson,  who  was  63 
years  of  age,  died  in  her  sleep 
at  her  counrty  home  in  Prince 
Georges,  Maryland,  victim  of  a 
heart  attack  which  seized  her 
during  the  night  of  July  24. 
A  domestic  bringing  a  copy  of 
the  latest  edition  of  her  news¬ 
paper  found  she  had  passed 
away,  apparently  while  reading 
a  book. 

Founder,  owner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  an  around-the- 
clock  paper  boasting  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  Capital,  she 
exercised  the  functions  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  several 
titles  she  held.  Long  socially 
prominent  here,  she  occasion¬ 
ally  visited  the  plant  on  her 
way  home  from  a  gathering 
and,  in  evening  dress  and 
jewels,  looked  in  on  editorial 
and  mechanical  operations.  And 
while  she  kept  regular  office 
hours,  she  often  called  her  ed¬ 
itors  and  other  executives 
nightly  either  from  her  Dupont 
Circle  home  here  or  from 
Prince  Georges. 

Sole  Owner  of  Paper 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Times-Herald,  but 
she  also  shared  financial  in¬ 
terests  with  members  of  her 
family  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Her  brother,  Capt.  Joseph  M. 
Patterson,  founded  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  was  its 
publisher  until  he  died  May  26, 
1946.  Col.  Robert  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  her 
cousin. 

She  had  been  greatly  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Joseph,  the  passing  of 
her  close  friend,  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  and  more  recently,  the 
death  of  Thomas  J.  White, 
Hearst  executive. 

Mrs.  Patterson  had  been  twice 


married,  once  divorced,  once 
widowed,  and  while  she  re¬ 
sumed  her  maiden  surname, 
she  continued  to  use  the  prefix 
"Mrs.” 

In  1904,  at  the  age  of  19,  she 
marri^  Count  Joseph  Gizycki, 
a  Polish  nobleman.  Two  years 
later  her  daughter.  Felicia,  was 
born  in  Vienna.  Several  years 
later,  mother  and  daughter  re¬ 
turn^  to  the  United  States  and 
in  1917  she  divorced  the  count. 
In  1925,  Mrs.  Patterson  married 
Elmer  Schlesinger,  nationally- 
known  attorney  who  later  be¬ 
came  counsel  for  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board.  And  in  the 
same  year,  Felicia  became  the 
wife  of  Columnist  Drew  Pear¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  died  in  1929, 
one  year  after  the  Pearsons 
were  divorced. 

Became  Hearst  Publisher 

Reportedly  without  encour¬ 
agement  from  members  of  her 
family  who  were  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  Mrs.  Patterson 
accepted  appointment  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Herald 
from  W.  R.  Hearst  in  1930.  The 
newspaper  was  conducted  in 
the  Hearst  tradition,  to  which 
was  added  the  new  publisher’s 
own  opinions  on  local  and 
world  events  as  expressed  in 
signed  editorials.  She  immedi¬ 
ately  attracted  attention  which 
was  reflected  in  zooming  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

In  1937,  Mrs.  Patterson  leased 
the  Herald  from  Mr.  Hearst, 
two  years  later  purchased  the 
newspaper  together  with  the 
Hearst  Evening  Times,  and  she 
merged  the  two  in  the  first 
around-the-clock  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  an  indi¬ 


vidual  of  strong  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  and  both  personalities 
and  issues  were  editorially  dis¬ 
cussed  by  her  in  the  slashing 
language  she  could  command 
when  the  spirit  moved  her. 
For  more  than  a  decade  she 
carried  on  a  feud  with  her  for¬ 
mer  son-in-law.  Drew  Pearson. 
It  was  a  real  one;  anything 
but  a  “barney  fight.” 

Editorials  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  frequently  make 
up  the  newspaper’s  daily  ex¬ 
pression  of  views.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  an  explanatory  footnote 
was  included  to  explain  that  the 
Times-Herald  publisher  also 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Won  'Andy  Gump'  Fight 

A  believer  in  the  great  value 
of  comic  strips  and  features, 
she  once  went  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  her 
claim  of  right  to  “Andy  Gump” 
and  associated  comics.  She  won 
her  point. 

Employes  respected  her  per¬ 
formances  in  newspapering  but 
from  the  reporters  on  district 
beats  up  to  the  highest  level  of 
executive  position,  they  have 
always  admitted  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty.  Some  of  the  key 
men  have  been  dropped  from 
the  payroll  several  times,  and 
hired  back.  There  was  little 
formality  to  the  “separations,” 
and  the  victims  usually  were 
spared  the  embarrassment  of 
long  bills-of-particulars. 

During  the  brief  period  when 
she  published  the  Times  and 
the  Herald  as  separate  news¬ 
papers,  she  transferred  a  polit¬ 
ical  columnist  from  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  evening  side,  explain¬ 
ing  she  wished  to  “build  up” 


the  latter  paper.  Two  da 
later,  the  columnist  was 
without,  he  still  insists  haviS 
had  any  contact  with  the  nS 
lisher  in  the  meantime 

When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevav 
began  publication  of  her  IS 
umn,  “My  Day,”  Mrs.  Patter^ 
prevailed  upon  Evalyn  Wald 
McLean,  internationajly-know 
hostess  and  owner  of  the  Hon 
diamond,  to  lend  her  by-line  b 
a  rival  column,  “My  Say."  " 
Interviewed  A1  Capone 

She  delighted  in  such  renor 
torial  expeditions  as  living  fo, 
a  week  in  relief  shelters  eat 
ing  soup  kitchen  food,  workint 
as  a  domestic  to  learn  how  “th« 
other  half”  lives,  and  interview 
ing  such  characters  as  A1  Ca 
pone,  a  feat  she  accomplished 
in  1931  when  Capone  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  at  one 
time  one  of  President  Roosfr 
velt’s  most  ardent  supporters 
and,  several  years  later,  one  ol 
his  severest  to-the-face  critia 
It  is  often  recounted  here  that 
she  once  told  FDR,  in  polite 
language,  to  "shut  up.’’  Ad¬ 
dressing  an  editorial  to  him, 
she  wrote:  “You  should  let 
administrative  silence,  like  a 
poultice,  come  to  heal  the  blows 
of  sound  and  permit  industry 
to  go  to  work  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  security.” 

That  Mrs.  Patterson  gravitat¬ 
ed  to  journalism  (though  she 
was  45  years  old  before  she  be 
gan  her  newspaper  career)  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  Her  great 
grandfather  was  a  weekly  newe 
paper  publisher  and  her  great 
grandmother  was  a  typesette 
in  the  plant.  Her  grandparent 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josepl 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


7  Who  Become  ^Millionaires^ 


William  C.  Shelton  is  a  na¬ 
tive  Washingtonian,  (55  years 
old,  and  like  many  other  news¬ 
paper  owners  began  as  a  car¬ 
rier.  At  the  age  of  19  he  had 
become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post.  He  was 
named  circulation  director  of 
the  Times  and  Herald  in  1922, 
became  business  manager  of 
both  papers  in  1936,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  office  when  the 
two  papers  were  merged  in  1939. 

Frank  C.  Waldrop  is  43  years 
old,  a  native  of  Veto.  Ala.,  who 
was  educated  at  West  Point, 
Columbia  University,  and  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Law  School.  He 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Nash%nlle 
Tennessean  in  1928  and  1929, 
served  on  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  for  one  year,  then 
returned  to  the  Tennessean 
where  he  was  successively  city 
editor  and  managing  editor.  He 
joined  the  Washington  Herald 
staff  in  1933,  and  has  been  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer,  editorial 
page  editor,  managing  editor, 
political  editor,  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

Edmund  F.  Jewell,  52,  was 
born  in  Danville,  Ill.,  studied  at 
Huntington  Preparatory  School 
and  Boston  University,  and  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  as  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Vt.)  Union  in  1922. 
He  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Times  and  Herald  from  1929 


to  1931.  then  general  manager 
of  the  'Times  for  one  year,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  part-owner  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union-Leader.  He  left 
the  publisher’s  post  there  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Times-Herald  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Michael  W.  Flynn,  59,  is  one 
of  Washington’s  best  -  known 
newsmen,  a  graduate  of  Rock 
Hill  College,  Maryland,  who 
joined  the  Herald  staff  as  a 
reporter  at  the  age  of  20  and 
became  city  editor  two  years 
later.  He  has  not  worked  on 
any  other  publications  than  the 
Herald,  the  Times  and  their 
successor,  the  Times-Herald. 
After  an  interlude  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  World  War  I,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  and  in  1923  was  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

H.  A.  Robinson  is  Russian- 
born,  59  years  old.  His  parents 
brought  him  to  the  United 
States  as  an  infant  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  he  was  doing  odd 
jobs  around  newspapers.  At  15 
he  began  employment  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  and 
three  years  later  shifted  to  the 
Boston  American  where  he  be¬ 
gan  his  climb  to  circulation  effi¬ 
ciency  expert  for  the  Hearst 
group.  He  came  to  Washington 


Overnight 

in  1931  to  give  Mrs.  Patterson’! 
newspapers  a  “temporary  lift’ 
and  remained  as  circulatioi: 
manager,  later  director  of  cir 
culation. 

John  Irving  Belt  is  64  years 
old,  a  native  of  Greenmount 
Mid.  He  joined  the  Times  or 
ganization  May  28,  1900.  first 
as  a  reporter  but  soon  switched 
to  the  composing  room.  Stilson 
Hutchins  owned  the  paper  then 
When  Frank  Munsey  purchased 
the  newspaper.  Belt  became 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
and  remained  through  the  Bris 
bane,  Hearst  and  Paterson  own 
erships.  In  the  20’s  he  returned 
to  the  editorial  side  as  literary 
editor  for  three  years.  Mn 
Patterson  appointed  him  me 
chanical  superintendent  whet 
she  took  over  the  papers  and 
he  has  remained  at  that  post 
but  he  occasionally  contributes 
feature  stories  for  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

Mason  Peters,  3d,  was  bom  u 
Chicago  33  years  ago.  and  built 
up  an  outstanding  military  rec¬ 
ord  in  World  War  II.  He  join^ 
the  Herald  as  a  cub  reporter  u 
1932  and  served  successively  as 
reporter,  rewrite  man,  drama 
critic,  picture  editor,  Sund« 
editor,  assistant  city  editor,  cm 
editor,  and  finally,  managing^ 
itor.  He  was  educated  in  Eji- 
rope  and  in  private  schools  b 
this  country. 
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TIMES  HERALD  ...265,393 

STAR  .  209,881 

POST  . 173,817 

NEWS  . 113,563 

6  Months  Ending  March  31 ,  1948 


^itorand  Publisher 

IUANOR  PATTERSON 


National  Representative 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  Cp. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1948  1947 

Ileacoii  Jounial-e.  .  .  :{*'><»  1,2.5*>,41‘I 

{Heacon  Jounial-S. .  41.5,7't(l 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,510.t)75  1,»172,20(» 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickl)ker  N’ews-e.  .  1,218,024  1,0()2.TO7 

Times  rnton-m  .  .  8:«.450  «.V2,012 

♦Times  Gnion-S. .. .  465,788  47.'5,282 

Grand  Total  .  .  2, .517, 262  2.129,601 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Joumal-m .  6:59,461  :U0,113 

Jotimal-S .  1.54,377  12.5,6.59 

Triliune-e .  641,714  .30^,282 

GrandiTotal  1,4.3.5,5.52  742,054 

ATLANTA  C.A 

Constitntion-m .  88.5,.5.VI  807,842 

•Constitutions _  486,385  602,633 

Joumal-e .  1,2.52,887  99.3,077 

tJoumal-S .  562,159  59,3,856 

Grand  Total .  3,186,982  2,997,408 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦American-S .  492,228  546,962 

Ne»s-Post-e .  1,313,7.33  1,183,529 

Sun-m .  1,131,086  1,007,157 

■Sun-e .  2,057,276  1,760,967 

tSun-S .  948,169  1,032,175 

Grand  Total .  5,942,492  5,530,790 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Tiraes-e .  431,555  365,664 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,011,057  Not  Avail. 

Sun-m .  344,225  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,355,282  Not  Avail. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m .  862,596  724,696 

News-e .  1,350,664  1,025,722 

tNews  &  Age- 

Herald-S .  703,804  696,253 

Post-e .  622,583  686,698 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Grand  Total . 

BOSTON 

American-e . 

Record-m . 

•Advertiser-S . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m . 

Glol>e-S . 

Herald-m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

(Post-S . 


3,539,647 
,  MASS. 
556,260 
582,347 
283,263 
1,222,037 
916,615 
739,375 
1,174,923 
828,055 
1,712,838 
774,645 
365,771 


1,271,227  1,429,143 
1,662,814  1,454,464 
1,107,188  894,007 

449,788  452,245 

1,144,871  . 

278,854  . 


(Cninpiled  b.v  .MmIIu  Kerords,  Ine.l 


DALLAS,  TryKS 
1948 

New's-m .  1.662,819 

+New*s-.S .  669, 4tK) 

Times-1  Terald-e  1 ,97.5,60.5 

Times-HeraUl-S  .  .  .  .  671,428 

Grand  Total .  4,979,2.52 

DAYTON.  OHIO 
Joumal-m  .  1,124,267 


1,662,819  1,387,987 
669,4IK)  744,461 

1,975,60.5  1,762.107 


Toumal-m 
Iferald-e 
News-e. . . 
News-S . . . 


1,. 544 ,476  1,4.55,1.33 

1,680,804  1,4.50,471 


Grand  Total  4,719,074  4,258,140 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  -m.  673,208  .349,945 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S  189,189  159,045 

Post-e .  1,.345,126  903,764 

l>ost-S .  436,080  457,208 

Grand  Total  2.643,603  1,869,962 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  TO5,229  539,190 

Tribune-e .  831,103  696,917 

tRegister-S .  512,803  564,053 

Grand  Total .  1,949,135  1,800,160 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,120,085  1,007,899 

{Free  Pres.s-S .  384,173  453,888 

Ne»s-e .  2,063,824  1,460,596 

870,045  912,888 

1,156,356  1,040,953 
487,828  538,275 


tNews-S . 

Times-e  . 

♦Times-S . 


464,740 

498,380 

331,707 

1,058,622 

808,440 

742,270 

1,052,566 

919,4.59 

l,.5a2,537 

720,525 

.348,263 


Grand  Total .  9,156,129  8,447,509 

^  Notts:  Glol>e  (e)  sold  only  in  comnina- 
tion  with  either  Morning  or  Sunday  GloI>e. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Herald  or  .Sunday  Herald. 
.American  (e)  sold  only  in  cominnation  with 
either  Morning  Record  or  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Monung  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  HxpresK-m  .  919.439  729,683 

♦Courier  F.xpress-S  605,081  559,779 

Evening  News-e -  1,722,253  1,428,782 

Grand  ToUl .  3.246,775  2,718,244 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (.See  note) . ,  1.107,280  917,705 

Notk:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2.175,753  1,753,045 


Tribune-S . 

tDaily  News-e . 

Herald- American-e. . 
♦Herald- American-S 

Sun  &  Times-d . 

|.Sun  &  Times-S. . . . 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 

.Sun-m . 

Sun-S . 


Grand  Total . ”  8,090,495  7,961,486 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

F.nqmrer-m .  ,  927.7.59  825,164 

thnquirer-S .  s-  815,619  879,034 

P(»‘-e . ’ll  .2.58,810  952,31 1 

Times-Star-e . 1 1,296,783  1,086.892 

Grand  Total .  4,298,971  3,743,401 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,237,851  795,953 

♦tPlain  l)ealer-S.  . .  1.061,272  794  284 

.  1 74.5,185  623.425 

Press-e .  1,839,778  1.149.085 

fJrand  Total .  4,884,086  3..362,747 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,379,456  964,462 

llispatch-S .  685.740  595,887 

Citizen-e  .  838,087  838,767 

Citizens .  247,143  .385,404 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m .  583,886  502,700 

Star-w  .  68.225  76971 


3,1522,537  3,084,191 


Grand  Total .  6,082,311  5,414,499 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  811,814  723,889 

News-Tribune-m  .  . .  5.30,420  494,195 

News-Tribune-S. . . .  383,228  395,799 

Grand  Total .  1,725,462  1,613,883 

EL  PASO,  TEX 

Times-m .  761,001  566,349 

JTimes-S .  315,411  240,543 

Herald-Post-e .  916,202  653,955 

Grand  Total .  1,992,614  1,460,847 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-d .  710,9,37  641,934 

SDispatch-S .  325,383  269,694 

Times-e .  1,203,046  976,232 

Grand  Total .  2,239.286  1,887,860 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,121,981  828,46.3 

Press-e .  1,136,.527  849„380 

Courier  &  Press-S .  .  400,364  355,288 

Grand  Total .  2,658,872  2,033,131 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Ga*ette-m. .  722,9.56  610,540 

IJournal  Gaiette-S  5.50,697  558,968 

News  Sentinel-e . . . .  1,282,89.3  1,.307.816 

Grand  Total .  2..556,546  2,477.324 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m .  . .  544,590  443,728 

Star-Telegram-e...  1,108,2.3.3  776,964 

Star-Telegram-S...  390,055  427.792 

Press-e .  816,398  730,163 

Grand  Total .  2,859,276  2,378,647 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,183,144  452,315 

Bee-S .  374,985  244,764 

Grand  Tout  1,5.38,129  697.079 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,462,773  1,255,944 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  623,487  542,668 

NoTB:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Post  Star  (m),  only  is  given, 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,068,205  890.116 

Telegraph-e .  .  663.268 

('•rand  Total .  .  1,.553,384 

Notk  :  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m).^  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph  suspendeil  publication.  Last 
issue  NIar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  732,461  592,.369 

Courant-S .  .505,9.38  414, .544 

Times-e .  1,615,945  1,227,717 

Grand  Total .  2.854,.344  2,234,830 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Na.s,sau  Review  & 

Stare .  584,184  713,813 

Newsday-e 

Nassau  Edition  1,117,.3.54  767,170 

SulTolk  Edition. . .  611,542  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  2,313,0.80  1,480,983 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e.  719,2.38  572,1.35 


HOUSTON,  T'^'XAS 

1948  1947 

Chronicle-e  .  1,931,71.5  1,431,511 

Chroniclc-S .  679,709  706,409 

Post-m .  l.:«)S,017  1,0.59,643 

5Post-S .  .53.5,275  563,404 

Press-e .  865,842  787,314 

Grand  Total .  .5.323..5.58  4,548,281 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1.490,.5.5,5  1,289,711 

Star-m .  1,498,303  1,3.39,912 

tStar-S .  704,692  781,772 

Times-e .  1,007,665  1,014,274 

Grand  Total .  4,701,215  4,425,669 

JACKSONVILLE’,  FLA. 

Times  llnion-m  .  1,121,4.55  981,056 

{Times  Union-S _  315,851  371,922 

Joumal-e .  879,182  787,772 

Grand  Total .  2.316.488  2,140,750 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e.  .  782,464  641,755 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  1,089,777  854,590 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  594,,502  531,152 

Joumal-S .  250,768  294,343 

News-Sentinel-e . . . .  791,017  642,326 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  247,273  359,303 

Grand  Total .  1,883.560  1,827,124 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Examiner-m .  1,442,457  892,902 


Star-e . 

Standard -S . 

Gazette-m . 

La  Pres.se-e . 

I.a  Patrie-e . 

La  Patrie-S . 

Herald-e . 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1948  lu, 
Star-Ledgerd  .  7t'>,401  gq™ 

JStar-l.elgtr-S.  .  2.59.869 

^’e"•s-e .  1,'*66.>49  1  43s'2 

.  :172,.310 

Grand  Total .  3.'tn,S>8  •’710#. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.' 
Journal  Couricr-m  .  409,496  ,')77 

Register-e  .  1.18t4'>3  Wlw 

Register-S .  2.54.882  2782  ■ 

Grand  Total  .  1,817,801  1641^ 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LV  “ 
Times-Picayune-m,  1,666,118  llisti 

Times-Picayune  S:  .  - 

vStates-S .  740,0.50  8ti'(v 

Item-e .  1,107,0.56  lo'fis. 

•States-e .  1,0.53,907  1  047r 


Grand  Total .  4, .567, 1.31 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1  ,.596,772 

Times-S .  1,414,627 

Herald  Tribune-m .  .  960,313 

tHerald  Tribune-S. .  852,591 

•News-m .  1,711,301 

•News-S .  901,115 

Mirror-m .  534,347 

Mirror-S .  '244,087 

Journal  American-e.  1,0.33,029 
♦Journal  American-S  451 ,335 
Post  Home  News-e .  935,619 

Post  Home  News-S.  78,517 

.Sun-e .  970,506 

World  Telegram-e  .  .  1,037,880 


♦Examiner-S .  665,4,32  628,277 

Times-m .  1,685,198  46.3,803 

tTimes-S .  538,431  479,532 

Herald-Express-e. ..  1,379,453  1,081,486 


News-d .  896,479  677,574 

Grand  Total .  6,707,450  4,223,574 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m .  .  l,0.'j.3,605  724,799 

Courier  Joumal-S. . .  57.3,451  552,143 

Times-e .  1,289,509  971,904 

Grand  Total .  2,896,565  2,250,846 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  170,747  . 

ttnion  Leader  (See 

note) .  659,736  589,585 

('.rand  Total .  830,483  589,585 

Noth:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 

I.eader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (m),  only  is 
shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  Appeal-m  1,292,021  810,681 

tCommerc'l  Appeal-S  615,20'2  565,227 

Pres.s-Scimitar-e . . . .  985,084  601,146 

Grand  Total .  2,892,307  1,977,057 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,867,255  1,457,094 

♦Herald-S .  688,275  763,223 

News-e .  1,064,655  940,13.3 

News-S .  235,961  346,880 

Grand  Total .  3,856,146  3,507,.330 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  741,660  655,557 

♦Sentinel-S .  407,889  415,906 

Joumal-e .  1,776,818  1,587,034 

tJoumal-S .  771,.342  846,721 

Grand  Total .  3,697,709  3,505,218 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,022,0.36  909,444 

Star-e .  1,619,.350  1,405,748 

tTribune-S .  806,1.38  886,761 

Times-e .  .361, ’290 

('•rand  ToUl .  3,447,524  3,563,243 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  749.557  4.38,511 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Grand  Total .  13,764,716  l'>,970,31’ 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,154.256  9978S 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e .  . . .  1,011.199  l,''79,35c 

Tribune-e .  1,368,514  77412; 

Tribune-S .  456,794  383!l5i 


Oklahoman-S . 
Times-e . 


2,836,5  '7 

2.236.9.’i 

CITY,  OKLA. 

830,455 

626,53 

388,885 

333,*i: 

916,104 

676,® 

2,135,444 

1.6’i82i' 

L,  NEBR. 

958,857 

760,». 

568,732 

484.;.* 

World-Herald  (See 

note) . 

World-Herald-S  . . , 


{'.rand  Total .  1.. 527.589  1,245.12 

Nt)TK:  World-Herald  sold  in  combiu 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  at 
edition  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CkLIF. 

Star-News-e .  845,172  666, D 

Star-News-S .  .310,072  372^1 

Grand  Total .  1,15.5,’244  1,039.0 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 
Times-e .  904,892  717  > 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1,04.5,066  872; 

Joumal-Star-S .  402,7’22  390;# 

Star-m .  1,054,266  876  O 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Evening  Bulletin-e. .  1.902,909  1,463 

♦tBulletin-S .  422,502  681,8 

Inquirer-m .  1,790,025  LiilOt* 

{Inquirer-S .  928,.321  9.51  ■’ 

News-e .  421,802  505,'.< 


Grand  Total .  5,465,559  4,9.39 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gazette-m  . 

Press-e . 

tPress-S. . . 

.Sun-Telegraph-e  . 
♦Sun-T  elegraph-S. 


802,024  750  d 

1,.501.952  1.'.’431 
648,916  598:i 

979,035  942,6 

552,936  629' 


1,613,702  1,342,370 
132,783  110,164 

644,244  620,334 

I.:i62.124  1,187,668 


Grand  Total .  4,478,039  3,971,.598 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  744,6.38  704,521 

Star-m .  722,191  67.3,660 

Star-S .  225,557  260,589 

Grand  Total .  1,692,386  1,638,770 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,1.37,220  773,884 

Tennessean-m .  1,1.38,749  768,613 

Tennessean-S .  549,.378  572,687 

Grand  Total .  2,825,347  2,115,184 


Grand  Total .  4,484,863  4,113' 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,210,698  1,0®’ 

"Dregonian-S .  ,536,986  627 

Joumal-e .  1,160,626  LI®, 

t  Joumal-S .  373,020  469 ,1 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1.542.442  1,^9 

Joumal-m  .  645,066  5.U 

Journal-S .  494,084  441., 

Grand  Total.  .  .  2.681,592  2.009-. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  .  620,.343  639 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note’  925,479  63  ' 

Eagle-S .  179,618 

Grand  Total .  1.10.5,097  94® 

Notk:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (mH* 
combination,  linage  of  one  editwo,  w 
(e),  only  is  shown. 
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,452,19 

880,62 

.038,60 
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.014,19 
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727,74! 

943,63 
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1,245, 

combul 
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666.: 

3722l!j 

1.0.2! 

71! 

872 

39 

87 

2,139 

1,46: 

681 

1,328 

9.51 


1.24 

595.: 


62«>1 

4,163, 


1,033J^ 

627, 


r  8I8.' 

fm)  ^ 
itioo,  " 

1,  n' 


vmvs  Leader-e .  •  ■ 

TiBes-Disp»*ct-2'' 

Total . 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1948 

l,27rt.O'>8 
1,011,86T 


1947 

1,120,110 
804,187 
620, 26.6 


2,068,487  2,628.602 
ROANOKF.  V  S. 

_  „  .628,640 

.  ...  222, .828 


.21)4,078 

222,578 

419,062 


Total .  1.2.6.6.210  1,04.6,718 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


1,244,039  1,129,024 


722,792 

1,299,108 


Ddoocrat  & 

(jjuonicle-m 

...  590,491 

riSTnion-e .  1.418.631 

^.R«.u„llc-e  1,1.22.747 

.  349,666 


1,052,969 

691,306 

373,699 


Owid  Total .  2.277  ”2  2,117,974 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
flUje-Democrat-m  745,940 

^Dem^at-S.  ^1-J^ 

f^*Dispatch-e ....  l  ,568,406 

Match-S...  m292 

Ssr-Times-e .  1,013,487 


648,288 

499,235 

1,263,615 

845,539 

845,264 


CMd  Total .  4,619.517  4,101,941 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

pjoKcr  Press-m -  1 .063,424 

nSSrPress-S....  693.035 
.  1,311,266 


960,780 

715,106 

1,098,156 


GmdToUl .  3,067,725  2,774,042 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

.  553,074  462,719 

nShS .  215,642  230,644 

.  1,646,699  803,934 


Gnnd  Total . 


2,415,415  1,497,297 


928,566 

704,214 

447,952 

380,582 

1,136,694 

880,903 

. 

1,265,018 

954,976 

•l^-S . 

410,047 

461,979 

Gnnd  Total . 

4,188,277 

3,382,654 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

999,541 

914,875 

v»s . 

447,189 

524,242 

1,. 347 ,428 

1,216,431 

J«n»l-e . 

695,866 

797,205 

Gnod  Total . 

3,490,024 

3,452,753 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

(Mcle-m . 

901,204 

825,324 

tOraucle-S . 

467,062 

517,206 

EaBtaer-m . 

1,161,377 

992,742 

’Eaminer-S . 

641,080 

682,892 

Cal-Balletin-e . 

789,4.33 

695,239 

Se»M . 

843,057 

741,720 

Gnod  Total . 

4,803,213 

4,455,123 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 

Cortte-m . 

1,13.3,564 

855,316 

Via  Star-e . 

1,063,631 

825,313 

Omd  Total  .  .  . 

2,197.195 

1,680,629 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Titeie-m . 

545,097 

550,76.3 

Snioaian-S . 

262,722 

.310,007 

Tmk . 

1,035,304 

878,991 

Card  Total . 

1,843,123 

1,739,761 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

MitcIliKencer*m 

875,560 

914,540 

^Hatelligencer-S 

471,652 

605,526 

ra*« . 

1.317.125 

939,739 

TaaS . 

402,140 

429,588 

Goal  Total . 

3,066,477 

3,337,082 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

{■Ml  Tribune-e  . 

644..335 

628.851 

W«d-S . 

237,428 

292,073 

Coal  Total . 

881,763 

920,924 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tilaa-e . 

1,213,172 

867,588 

Tii»e-S . 

:547.166 

350,.584 

Cnai  Total . 

1,560,.338 

1,218,172 

l,0W-_ 

5214 

4414 

(354 

2301 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 
wnnan-Revicw-m  685,907 
'j*«nian-Revie»-.S  .544,871 
*«icle-e .  992,177 


609,01: 

617,76; 

929,30. 


<«»ii  Total .  2,222.955  2,1.56,079 

_  ,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

"«M  journal-e  . .  1,616,299  1,432.274 

gwlil  American-S  545,780  .580,68:1 

WSUndard-m  ..  713,629  674,7.16 

•wStmdard-S. . . .  329,770  .362,079 

Total .  3,205,478  3,049,772 


„  TACOMA,  WASH. 

2^Tribune-e _  952,040 

^mbune-S. . .  ,  300, .584 

.  527,958 


897,291 
3.54, 6a3 
581,918 

Total .  1,780,582  1,833,812 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  I 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1948  1947 

Times-tn . .  5.37,455  491,8:10 

§Times-S . .  476,811  489,238 

Blade-e.. .  l.n45.0(M  1,447,119 


Grand  Total . 

2.659,270 

2,428,187 

TORONTO, 

,  CANADA 

Tilo  ie  Mail-m. . . . 

1,06S,0.)1 

1,023,1 14 

Telegram-e . 

1,136,643 

1,601, :171 

Star-e . 

i.92l,:ffin 

1,. 51 1,3 15 

Star-w . 

110,855 

121.!104 

Grand  Total . 

4,736.949 

4,310,751 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . . 

1,036,858 

851,930 

Ti  ines-Advertiser-S . 

182,182 

151,638 

Grand  Total . 

1,219,040 

1,006,568 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) 

956,202 

792,542 

Notb:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Record 

(e).  I.inage  of  one 

edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  Riven. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Trihune-e . 

1,141,599 

868,010 

World-m . 

1,004,866 

825,470 

World-S . 

460,550 

464,284 

Grand  Total . 

2.607.015 

2,157,764 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

665.556 

593,697 

UTICA, 

,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 

935,.308  Not  Avail. 

Observer  Dispatches 

200,006  Not  Avail. 

Press-m . 

957,218  Not  Avail. 

GTtnd  Total  ... 

2.092.532  Not  Avail. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d .... 

1,240,845 

1,154,207 

*Times-Herald-S ,  .  . 

444,821 

485,350 

News-e . 

950,761 

931,777 

Post-m . 

1,377,276 

1,389,189 

JPost-S . 

510,113 

6.32,247 

Star-e . 

2,025,465 

1,627,993 

tStar-S . 

655,851 

688,844 

Grand  Total  .... 

7,205,132 

6,909,607 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Republican-m . 

782,567 

736,246 

Republican-S . 

307,768 

263,.355 

Americanee . 

1,045,421 

950,334 

Grand  Total . 

2,1.35.7.56 

1,949,935 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times>e 

.320,657 

297,219 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 

705,989 

614,10:1 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e  . 

832,, 538 

800,342 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e . 

328,952 

273,747 

Peekskill  Star-e  ... 

3.55,695 

3.58,507 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

598,.527 

570,5:12 

Tarrytown  News-e. . 

344,621 

283,399 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e . 

672,841 

618,659 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e . 

880,516 

795,574 

(trand  Total . 

5,040,336 

4,612,082 

WICHITA, 

,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e . 

999,017 

883,199 

Heacon-S . 

414,907 

4.37,931 

Eagle-m . 

728,468 

706,191 

Eagle-e . 

818,489 

749,776 

§Eagle-S . 

328,618 

375,920 

(rrand  Total . 

3,289,519 

3.153.017 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S . 

.3.54,849 

398,855 

Telegram-m . 

909,801 

815.846 

( *azette  &  Post-e .  . . 

1,054,466 

956,586 

Grand  Total . 

2,319.116 

2.171.287 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

\3ndicator  Tele- 

gram-e . 

1,217,510 

601,972 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S . 

425,311 

287,985 

Grand  Total .  1,642,821  889,957 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 
JUNE,  1948 

♦‘•AMERICAX  WKEKJ.Y”  Linage 
65,521  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  29,897  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  .Advertisir,  Chicago 
Her.dd-.American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee 
.Sentinel,  Pittsburgh  .Sun-Telegraph,  ,San 
•Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-.American, 
Washington  Times- Herald  a  .d  Xjw  Vorg 
Jou'u  d-.A  e  i,  a  . 

*  "AMERICAN'  WEEKLY”  Linage 
65,521  line  in  the  BiifTalo  Courier  Pixpress, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
75,721  line*  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

*  "AMP:RICAN  WEP:KLY”  Linage 
75,721  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
I.inage  29,897  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Ivxaminer  and  Seattle 
Post- 1  ntelligencer. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  43,125  lines 
is  included  in  the  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Atlaita  Jouma',  Baltimore 


or  JULY  31.  1948 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


1948 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1947 

LITTLE 

ROCK,  ARK. 
1948 

1947 

Chroniclc-m  . 

410,51.5 

.342.644 

Gazette-m. ...... 

94:i.516 

748,857 

CTironicle-S . 

I83.:i:i7 

191 ,820 

f/aztNtte-S . 

3:?3,186 

:{.58,7:13 

Heral<l-e . 

43.5. .509 

370,870 

Democrat-e . 

sn7,s:?9 

7.55,220 

Hcrald-S . 

1->2.151 

142.715 

Democrat-S . 

228,294 

290,961 

Grand  Total . 

1.151.512 

1,048,049 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

. .  2,312,835  ; 

!, 15.3,771 

BLUF.FIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  (See 

note) .  316.fi01 

Tclegraph-S .  178,130 


285,202 

195,0:19 


Grand  Total .  494,731  480,241 

NoTB:  Telegraph  (m)  soUl  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  788,142  709,6.32 

Gazette-S .  241,846  .32.5,816 

Mail-e .  739,0,50  6.56,410 

Mail-S .  196,958  232,750 

Grand  Total .  1,965,996  1,924,608 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,153,546 

Observer-S . 

News-e . 


Grand  Total . . 

970,065 

755,927 

FOND 

DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth* 
Reporter-e. . . . 

561,602 

671,801 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e . 

838,614 

650,189 

Times-S . 

275..566 

316,935 

Daily  News-S. 


LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 

Independent-m .  814,925  729,424 

lndepen<lent-S  ....  215,240  299,113 

Press-Telegram-e .  .  .  1,026, .506  ■825,21.3 

Press-Telegram-S  .  307,723  .371,770 

Grand  Total .  2,:164,:194  2,2’25,520 


LOWELL 


Sun-e . 

T  elegram-S . 


Grand  Total . 


MASS. 

746,285  Not  Avail. 
144,673  Not  -Avail. 

890,958  Not  Avail . 


880,560 
462,128  527,063 
815,712  724,823 


Grand  Total  2,431,386  2,132,446 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

.State-m .  582,479  567,373 

.State-S .  256,0.35  332,581 

Record-e .  643,359  606,720 

Grand  Total .  1,481,873  1,506,674 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  1,073,413  792,292 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e . . .  798,127  581,492 

Register-Guard-S. . .  171,938  174,435 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  582,592  Not  .Avail. 

Telegram-News-e. . .  485,580  Not  .Avail. 

Telegram-News-S. . .  124,905  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,193,077  Not  Avail. 


Grand  Total .  1,114,180  967,124 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  547,546  499,582 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ledger-m. .  .  705,308  6.55,582 

Clarion-Ledger-S  .  .  :100,073  370,167 

Daily  News-e . 


666,5:14  614,768 

‘71,261  .337,2.33 


MERIDEN 

,  CONN. 

Record-m . 

546,326 

523,576 

Joumal-e . 

333,878 

296,699 

Grand  Total . 

880,204 

820,275 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

I  ndependent-m . 

950,741 

630,797 

Independent-S . 

307,544 

.322,600 

Star-News-e . 

843,402 

667,860 

Star-News-S . 

310,378 

372,676 

Grand  Total . 

2,412,065 

1,993,933 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

846,117 

826,518 

New*s-e . 

1,209,604 

1,034,664 

Grand  Total . 

2,055,721 

1,861,182 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e . 

841,116 

836,015 

Times-m . 

720,878 

685,768 

Times-S . 

3.34,6:)8 

396,424 

Grand  Total . 

1,896,6:12 

1,918,207 

Grand  Total .  1,943,176  1,977,750 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribtine-e  (.See  note)  819,6.31  Not  .Avail. 

Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  785,097  Not  .Avail. 

Times- Leader-e .  .  1,071,944  Not  .Avail. 

Independent-S .  227,570  Not  .Avail. 


Grand  Total .  2,084,611  Not  Avail 


Sun.  Birmingham  News  ft  .Age  Herald, 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Dallas  News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit 
News.  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  ^peal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minne- 
a^lis  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Pittslmrgh  Press,  Rochester  Democrat  ft 
Chronicle,  St.Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  and  ■'l.Y.  He  ’  Id  '■!  >  .  e. 

t"THIS  WEEK"  Linage  48,6.33  lines 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
.San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

§  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  24,464  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston 
Post,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Erie 
Dispatch,  El  Paso  Times,  Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union, 
Newark  Star  Ledger,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Syracuse  Herald  .American,  Toledo  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Wichita  Eagle,  and 
Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 

}  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  35,.340  line  *  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

i  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  16, .309  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

SSpIit-Run  Linage  —  New  A'ork  News 

I  111)  4.35,145  lilies:  IS)  2.37.646  lines. 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

1948  1947 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


1948 

1947 

Knquirer  and  News-e 

969,934 

776,426 

Knquirer  and  News-S 

220,808 

299,.572 

(yrand  Total  .  , 

1.190.742 

1,075,998 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e . 

1.124,102 

965,146 

Democrat-e . 

7.55..566 

699,818 

Democrat-S . 

.301.518 

252,686 

C>rand  Total . 

2,181,181 

1,917,650 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


1948 

1947 

Press-e . 

1.699,572 

1,327,984 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m . 

1,110,670 

971,833 

star-e . 

1,260,262 

1.059,883 

Star-S . 

694,119 

831,153 

C»rand  Total . 

3,065.051 

2,862,619 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e 

690,123 

838,085 

The  Capital  Times-S 

220,353 

190,1.34 

Wis.  State  Joumal-e 

674,555 

657,132 

Wis.  State  Jouraal-S 

241,451 

186,424 

Grand  Total . 

1,826,482 

1,671,775 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times-c 

619.647 

522,060 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard  Times-e.  . 

794,416 

594,608 

.Standard  Times-S 

147,490 

196,490 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

941.906 

791,098 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 

Brownsville  Herald-e 

268,436 

266,392 

Brownsville  Herald-S 

127,9.32 

162,162 

Harlingen  Star-m. . . 

312,9.56 

296,786 

llarlingen  Star-S .  .  . 

160,622 

232,764 

McAllen  Valley 

Monitor-e . 

282,492 

288,568 

McAllen  Valley 

Monitor-S . 

158.284 

218,946 

Grand  Total . 

1.310,722 

1,465,618 

$850,000  Building 

Hearst  Publishing  Co..  Inc., 
American  Weekly  Department, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  three-story 
storage  and  manufacturing 
building  in  downtown  New 
York.  Cost  is  estimated  at 
$850,000. 
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for  the  Wallace  third  party 
( Progressive )  convention.  But 
scores  of  persons  succeeded  in 
getting  the  red-ribboned  badges 
marked  “working  press”  of  the 
“founding  convention  of  the 
new  party.” 

Delegates  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  convention  wore  red  press 
badges:  some  of  them  professed 
to  be  editors  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Many  of  them  said  they 
represented  labor  and  Negro 
publications.  Actors’  Cues,  a 
Broadway  job-hunter’s  tip  sheet, 
had  four  representatives,  led  by 
a  willowy  redhead.  At  random 
one  could  get  a  line  on  such 
publications  as  Answer  Maga¬ 
zine,  Groong,  Federated  Press, 
Jewish  Criterion,  U.  E.  (pro¬ 
fessedly  United  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers)  and  A. C.A.  ( American  Com¬ 
munications  Association).  A 
quiet  little  brunette  who  sat  sol¬ 
emnly  through  three  days  frank¬ 
ly  stated  she  was  the  editor  of 
a  high  school  paper  in  Iowa. 

Flaming  Youth 
A  CURLY-HAIRED  blond  boy, 
who  worked  assiduously  over 
a  portable  typewriter,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  state  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented  had  a  clipping  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  It  showed  a  close- 
up  of  the  Iowa  delegation 
fronted  by  several  Negroes  with 
fists  upraised  in  salute  fashion. 
This  boy  reporter  several  times 
held  up  the  clipping  to  remark 
about  the  “infamy.”  of  a  news¬ 
paper  printing  such  a  photo. 

Fistic  Fotog 

FISTICUFFS  were  confined 
preity  much  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  section.  During  one 
melee,  Dennis  J.  Bossone,  of 
Movietone  News,  spotted  a  gate¬ 
crasher  who  was  elbowing  right 
and  left.  Bossone  challenged  his 
right  to  be  on  the  platform  and 
asked  for  credentials.  The  re¬ 
ply  was  a  string  of  foul  oaths, 
whereupon  Bossone  let  go  with 
a  right  upper  cut  that  sent  the 
fellow  hurtling  into  the  front 
row  of  delegates.  The  camera¬ 
man  got  up  and  departed. 

Skirt  Brigade 

WALKING  on  press  .section 
desks,  particularly  by  women, 
was  one  of  the  freak  features  of 
the  convention.  Oddly  enough 
third  party  directors  set  the 
stage  for  such  maneuvers.  With 
what  they  deemed  a  good  eye  to 
public  relations,  they  employed 
a  corps  of  girl  messengers  for 
the  preSs  gallery.  The  girls 
wore  ballerina  skirts,  peasant 
blouses  and  sandals:  carried 
their  messages  in  shoulder  bags, 
some  of  them  in  miniature  fish- 
basket  reproductions.  To  expe¬ 
dite  matters,  these  gals  stepped 
up  on  chairs,  vaulted  to  desk 
tops  and  proceeded  aisle  after 
aisle  to  their  destinations,  brush¬ 
ing  seated  newsmen  with  their 
swirling  skirts.  The  example 
thus  set  engendered  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  “desk-walking”  to  the  end 
that  at  times  it  was  impossible 
when  seated  to  view  proceedings 
on  the  platform. 


Wordage 

ALL  TOLD,  something  less  than 
1.000,000  words  were  filed  with 
Western  Union  wires  during  the 
three  days  of  the  Wallace  meet¬ 
ing.  On  final  days  of  the  GOP 
and  Democratic  conventions,  the 
file  ran  to  a  million  words  per 
day.  When  the  convention 
switched  to  Shibe  Park  for  open- 
air  proceedings.  Western  Union 
had  a  dozen  additional  wires  if 
needed,  but  found  the  25  wires 
ordinarily  available  to  sports 
writers  adequate  for  convention 
needs.  About  100,000  words 
went  out  from  the  Park. 

•  ♦  • 

Linguist 

ODD  contrasts  were  afforded  in 
jobs  held  by  two  women.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark,  handling  the 
foreign  language  press  section, 
said  150  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  U._  S. 
had  applied  for  press  credentials 
in  their  variety  of  tongues.  But 
this  was  all  easy  for  Mrs.  Clark 
who  happens  to  speak  English, 
German,  French  and  Hungarian 
more  than  fluently. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  picture  was  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  M.  Heenan,  who  speaks 
nothing  but  English,  had  to  su¬ 
pervise  copy  in  various  lan¬ 
guages — without  understanding 

a  word  of  it. 

•  •  • 

Norman  and  Clare 
ATTENDING  the  convention  as 
correspondent  for  the  Denver 
Post,  the  veteran  Norman 
'Thomas,  perennial  S  o  c  i  a  li  s  t 
party  candidate  for  President, 
was  told  that  a  Washington 
newspaper  had  referred  to  him 
as  the  “Clare  Booth  Luce”  of  the 
present  session.  “Clare.”  re¬ 
torted  Thomas,  “will  sue.” 

*  *  * 

Helpful  Video 

A  REPORTER  for  the  Philadel 
phia  Inquirer  who  left  the 
press  section  to  grab  a  bit  of  re¬ 
freshment  in  the  PRR  press 
lounge  glanced  at  the  tele  re¬ 
ceiver  and  saw  his  assistant 
managing  editor,  Dick  Thorn¬ 
burgh.  standing  up  on  a  chair 
gazing  over  the  press  section, 
evidently  in  search  of  his  re¬ 
porter.  Mr.  Reporter  scampered 
back  to  his  post. 

*  *  • 

College  Journalists 
THERE  were  more  college  jour- 
nal:.sts  present  than  you  find 
at  the  average  political  conven¬ 
tion.  Among  them  Selig  J.  Har¬ 
rison,  president  of  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  and  Joel  Raphaelson, 
editor-in-chief.  The  college  gt- 
mosphere  took  on  an  Ivy  League 
tang  when  they  were  joined  by 
representatives  of  the  Yale  Daily 
Neivs  and  the  Princetonian. 

0  0* 

Tronhv  Winner 
JOSIAH  W.  GITT.  publisher  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  & 
Dailu,  chuckled  over  the  public¬ 
ity  that  has  accrued  to  his  news¬ 
paper  from  being  thrice  winner 
of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  Typographical 
award  for  tabloids.  “You  know,” 
he  laughed,  “we  never  hired  any 
of  those  new-fangled  stylists  or 
other  experts  in  newspaper 
makeup.  We  just  use  plain  old- 
fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
horse  sense — our  own  ideas.” 


Auto  Ad  Sets 
New  Mark  in 
Reader  Study 

An  advertisement  announc¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile  showroom  in  Athens. 
Ohio,  appearing  in  the  June  3 
issue  of  the  Athens  Messenger, 
set  a  new  readership  record 
in  the  local  Automotive  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  report  of  Study  120. 

Women’s  readership  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  in 
the  issue  was  above  the  all¬ 
study  average.  The  same  was 
true  of  men’s  and  women’s 
reading  of  classified  advertising. 
The  women’s  score  of  61%  for 
classified  advertising  was  high 
enough  to  give  them  a  two-way 
tie  for  ninth  place  on  the  120- 
study  list  for  the  department. 

On  the  local  advertising  side, 
a  1,490-line  display  for  Roger 
Dean — announcing  the  opening 
of  a  new  Lincoln-Mercury  show¬ 
room — topped  all  previous  ads 
in  the  local  Automotive  cate¬ 
gory.  It  stopped  41%  of  the 
men  and  58%  of  the  women. 
It  also  took  first  place  on  the 
men’s  list  of  best-read  local  ads 
in  the  survey  issue,  and  tied 
for  third  place  on  the  women’s 
list. 

Among  national  ads,  a  590- 
line  Old  Gold  Cigarettes  dis¬ 
play^  took  first  place  on  both 
men’s  and  women’s  list  with 
scores  of  Men  22%  and  Women 
17%.  It  was  dominated  by  a 
photograph  of  personalities  at 
the  Memorial  Day  Race  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  featured  the 
company's  current  theme  of  “a 
treat  instead  of  a  treatment.” 

Local  Ads 

Two  department  store  ads 
vied  for  top  readership  among 
women.  First  place  was  taken 
by  a  1,788-line  display  for  Zen- 
ners  on  the  back  page  ( page  24 ) 
of  the  paper.  Featuring  men’s 
and  women’s  apparel,  this  lay¬ 
out  attracted  74%  of  the  women. 
In  second  spot  on  the  women’s 
list  at  71%  was  a  2,048-line  dis¬ 
play  for  Altmans  advertising 
women’s  dresses  and  purses. 

Second  most  popular  among 
men  at  28%  was  a  2.096  line 
Kroger  market  advertisement; 
it  tied  with  the  Roger  Dean  ad 
for  third  place  on  the  women’s 
list  at  58%.. 

News  and  Features 

The  score  for  women’s  reader- 
ship  of  society  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  ranked  among  the  10 
highest  scores  ever  recorded  in 
this  classification  in  the  120  sur¬ 
veys  completed  to  date.  The 
women’s  ,score  of  95%  gave 
them  a  four-way  tie  for  sixth 
place  in  the  society  news  cate 
gory  for  all  studies.  Above 
average  scores  also  were  tallied 
for  women’s  reading  of  editorial 
page  items,  and  for  men’s  read¬ 
ing  of  comics,  and  society  news 
or  pictures. 

The  front  page  of  the  24-page, 
Thursday  evening  survey  issue 
had  the  highest  readership 
score  among  men — 98%.  Two 
pages,  5  and  12,  tied  for  top 


readership  among  women— 
each  scoring  94%. 

The  readership  of  page  5  was 
noteworthy.  Not  only  did  it 
tie  for  top  readership  among 
women  interviewed,  but  it  was 
the  third  best-read  page  among 
men  at  86%..  Eight  of  the  news 
stories  best-read  by  women  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  5,  as  did  six  of 
the  men’s  top  ten  stories  of  the 
day.  It  also  contained  the  na 
tional  advertisement  best  read 
by  men  and  women. 

Among  syndicated  columnists 
in  the  survey  issue.  Jay  Frank¬ 
lin  was  tops  among  men  read¬ 
ers.  His  “We,  The  People”  on 
the  editorial  page  attracted  23<)i 
of  the  men.  Most  popular 
among  women  readers  was 
Ruth  Millett,  whose  column  on 
a  women’s  page  drew  a  score 
of  26%. 


Tudson  Joins 


Parton  Group 
In  Los  Angeles 


Los  Angeles — Appointment  of 
Charles  W.  Judson  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Inde¬ 
pendent  news¬ 
paper  group  wai 
announced  this 
week  by  Jame 
Parton,  edito 
and  publisher. 

Judson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and 
will  assume  his 
new  duties  on 
Aug.  16. 

“No  one  in  ,  . 

Los  Angeles  is 
better  qualified  than  Judson  to 
organize  the  expanded  news 
and  feature  coverage  which  we 
are  planning  for  the  seven  pres¬ 
ent  editions  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent,”  Parton  said. 


Judson  was  born  in  Idaho, 
Sept.  9,  1909.  He  entered  the 
newspaper  business  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Los  Angeles  City 
College  in  1932  as  office  boy  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Record. 

In  1935,  Manchester  Boddy 
purchased  the  property,  pumped 
new  money  and  spirit  into  the 
enterprise,  and  published  as  a 
standard  sized  newspaper  for  a 
year  as  the  Post-Record.  Bod- 
dy's  advent  into  the  evening 
field,  proving  successful,  he  con¬ 
solidated  facilities  at  the  Daily 
News  plant  and  published  toe 
Post-Record  as  the  EueninS 
News,  a  six-column  semitab. 
Judson  remained  as  city  editor 
through  the  merging  of  the 
morning  and  evening  papers  in¬ 
to  the  present  round-the-clock 
operation  of  the  Daily  News. 
In  1945  Judson  was  made  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Building  on  Masthead 

Glendale,  Calif. —  The  Newf- 
press  has  a  new  masthead  usii^ 
a  modern  type  with  a  sketch  of 
the  new  building,  which  the 
per  will  occupy  early  this  f^ 
in  the  background.  The  JffW- 
ing  was  designed  by  C.  t 
Shackle,  promotion  manager. 
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Sweet  Success 
Greets  '2-Shot' 
Ad  Exploit 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  De- 
mite  the  season,  newspaper  dis- 
ads  have  started  sweet 
Lths  aching  and  cash  registers 
finding  here  for  Blum’s,  confec¬ 
tioners. 

The  advertising  was  the  more 
significant  because  each  of  the 
two  newspapers  used,  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  different  sales  ob- 
tetive.  and  the  results  were 
(oiially  satisfactory.  One  news¬ 
paper  contained  copy  devoted 
to  a  new  product,  highest  priced 
ever  produced  by  Blum’s,  called 
'Masterpiece.”  The  other 
stressed  new  assortments  which 
featured  the  lowest-priced  can¬ 
dies  Blum’s  offers. 

Sid  Sidley,  agency  man  be¬ 
hind  the  campaign,  said  he 
was  a  bit  “awed  ”  by  the  double- 
shooting  success.  Results  of 
the  advertising  were  a  $125,- 
OOO  increase  in  business  from 
June  of  1947,  biggest  cash  sales 
days  of  all  time. 

"Blum’s  business  was  down 
about  4%,”  he  told  E&P.  “The 
(cneral  candy  business  was  off 
as  much  as  40%,  and  that 
dcoble-shot  idea  worried  me.” 

He  used  the  San  Francisco 
taminer  for  popular  appeal 
(■dies,  and  the  cash  sales  be- 
lu  to  mount.  Goal  of  Ex- 
miner  copy  was  to  show  a 
(Bieral  public  that  Blum’s  had 
lower-priced  confections  as  well 
a  quality  goods.  The  sale  was 
(utinued,  with  advertising 
arrying  at  the  top  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  telegram  to  Clarence 
Lindner,  Examiner  publisher, 
expressing  Blum’s  “heartfelt 
links  for  making  our  Golden 
Anniversary  a  very  happy  oc- 
asion.” 

“Masterpiece”  copy  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
mi  Sidley  reported  a  month 
liter  that  Blum’s  was  still  fill- 
4  orders  received  as  a  result. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  par  line 

3  lines  minimum 
ONttt  approximately  live,  6  letter 
word!,  one  line, 
tsnni  close  Wednesday  noon. 

^  it  an  additional  charge  of 
15  eeits  for  the  use  of  a  box  num- 
wofl  each  order.  Postage  charges 
••led  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
dl  he  billed. 

forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
"•rto  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
'“ponslble  for  replies  that  are  sent 
B  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
b  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
bU  30  days  only. 

JJIHW  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
P"Ba  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
bwhray.  Naw  York  18.  N.  Y, 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Pablishing  A  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA.678.74 _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  Sc  ODETT 
Experienced  puhlishers-hrokert 
Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
★  ★  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
jirnperty  in  the  West.  .Arthur  W. 
Slypes.  625  Market  Sf.,  San  Fran- 

l  iseo  5,  California. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Piipers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A,  W.  Hnekle.  Mgr,,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


AUGUST  LIST 
100  Newspapers  now  ready 
MAY  BROS  .  Binghamton,  X,  Y. 

FOR  SALH; — French  language  daily 
new.spaper  in  busy  community  of  50,- 
000;  population  65%  French  extrac- 
lion.  Equipment,  1  Duplex  press  and 
stereo,  equip.  Seven  linotypes,  1  Lud¬ 
low,  1  Elrod,  and  other.  Good  field  for 
English  language  daily.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  260.  Lewiston.  Maine. _ 


MORNING  PAPER 
SUSPENDS 

Southern  town  of  20,000.  Circulation 
:t.;t00.  Plant  includes  4  Linotypes, 
Hoe  4i)l.Tfe-wide  16-page  Newspaper 
Press,  Scott  2-t)lBle-wide  6-page 
Xf-wspaper  Press,  Ludlow,  etc.,  com- 
Iilete  modern  stereotype  plant  with 
14  mai'hines  and  lOM  Ihs.  metal. 
Priced  complete,  all  rights,  title,  good¬ 
will.  contracts,  accounts.  MAY 
BRO"^..  Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

NEW  MEXICO  FLASH  I 
W'eekly  newspaper  unopposed  in 
eoiinty  seat  of  1,500,  grossing  $26,- 
7‘24.  net  $9,684  plus  publisher's  .$4,- 
‘J80.  Five  employes.  Price  $29,000; 
terms  $19M  down  and  $200  month. 
M.AY  BROS..  Binghamton.  New  A'ork, 

NEW  .lERSEY  WEEKLY.  92  year.s 
old,  in  subiirhan-rurnl  eoiiuly  seat,  an¬ 
nual  gross  over  lOOM.  Outstanding  op- 
portunity  at  exceptional  terms.  Box 
129.5.  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


NEW  YORK  FLASH  I 
Twin  weeklies  up  state  grossing  $,30,- 
700,  net  $5,808.  plus  publisher’s  $2,- 
600.  Circulation  1.400.  Unoi>posod 
field  of  50,000.  Price  $20,OoO  includ¬ 
ing  building;  half  down.  M.\Y  BROS., 

Bingh.sniton.  New  York. _ 

SUSPENDED  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
Young.  In  publieation  6  months,  sus¬ 
pended  early  June.  Over  $1700  week¬ 
ly  gross.  Carrying  greater  local-mer¬ 
chant  inchage  than  competition.  Pres¬ 
ent  owners  desire  sale  to  new  interest 
in  preference  to  reorganization.  Box 
1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SDIIOB  &  PUBLISHER  lor  JULY  31.  1948 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

.MtU'lHEKN  CALIFORNIA  weekly. 
Nets  $14M.  $14M  down.  Price  $50M. 
J.  L.  Stoll.  2326  Cloverdale  Avenue. 

l.os  Angeles  16,  California. _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Established 
in  vicinity  of  New  York  City’s  richest 
rural  areas,  having  paid  subscriptions 
plus  iiiwsstand  sales  averaging  fifteen 
hundred  copies  a  week.  -Advertising 
revenue  running  in  live  figures  month¬ 
ly.  Deal  will  require  $10,000  cash 
ilowii  payment.  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


OHIO  DAILY,  wanted  by  financially 
responsilile  person  with  newspaper  ex- 
lierience.  No  deal  too  large.  Box 
1386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


24  X  24  LEVY,  series  B,  engraving 
camera  without  lens,  with  wooden 
camera  stand.  Also  one  pair  Macbeth 
arc  lights.  AVrite  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. 


DUPLEX  standard  tubular  casting 
box.  Good  condition.  Write  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune,  Hastings.  Neb. _ 

GOSS  4  UNITS,  color  cylinder,  all  on 
floor,  AC  drive,  22%"  cut-off.  Box 
903.  Boise.  Idalio. _ 

PRACTICALLY  new  Model  C-1  Mono¬ 
melt  Plane-O-Plate  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  One  extra  cutting  blade  included. 
Inquire  Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Attention  A.  D. 
Schrott. 


MAT  ROLUNG  MACHINE.  Duplex 
standard,  bed  30  inch  by  36  inch  with 
gear  and  belt  power  drive-motor  base, 
Westinghouse  3  h.p.  type  CS  induc¬ 
tion  motor — 3  phase  60  cycles,  220 
volts,  1750  r.p.m.  pulley  and  base.  Two 
electric  light  outlets  and  switch,  also 
Square  D  30  amp.  250-volt  3-pole 
switch. 

14  Stereotype  chases,  welded  steel, 
23 '4  X  26*4  outside  measurement, 
with  side  and  foot  sticks-end  screws. 

One  slotted  eye  Imperial  pig  metal 
casting  mold,  2  sections,  2  sides,  4 
pockets  each  side,  water-cooled  metal 
frame  and  tilt  stand. 

SEDALIA  DEMOCRAT  CO. 

Sedalia.  Missouri 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


ROTARY  PLANT  FOR  SALE 
Complete  Circular  and  Newspaper 
Printing  Plant  For  Sale.  1947  Volume 
close  to  $300,000.  Present  Capacity 
can  easily  be  doubled.  Located  in  Mid- 
AVest.  No  reasonable  offer  rejected. 
Box  1351.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  TASOPE 
11  X  14"  photo  engraving  plant.  Must 
be  sold  at  once,  replacing  with  larger 
equipment.  Can  he  seen  in  operation. 
A’alley  Daily  News.  Tarentum.  Pa. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

2  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 
with  double  folders  and  complete 
.stereotype  equipment. 

14  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  eqnpiment  and  Ludlow. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

cOK  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Rontera. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
rabies,  etc.  Walter  W.  Meio  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ _ _ 

Insu'rance  against  manpower  short¬ 
age.  CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
rolls,  wraps,  seals  1,000  papers  per 
hour.  Slashes  mail-room  costs.  AVilliam 
B.  Edmondson  Co..  1522  Callowhill 
St..  Philiiilelpliia.  Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  SALE 

4  £18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  £26  Linotype  “Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  AVORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 


FOR  SALE 
64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 


r.xeeiieni  eonuiiion.  v-an  oe  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


GOSS  16-page  press,  A.C.  drive,  stere¬ 
otype  plate  casting  equipment,  fine 
shape.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


SCOTT  Pre  Speed  King  24  page  News¬ 
paper  Rotary  Press,  3-deck  35 '4* 
rolls  arranged  for  single  color  work, 
two  to  one  impression  cylinders 
23  9/16"  cut  off — tape  folder — stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Price  $10,000.00. 
.Apply  J.  H.  Monaghan.  27  Buade 
Street.  Quebec.  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  rotary  newspaper 
press.  AVill  print  4,  6.  8,  10,  12.  14. 
16  pages.  Cutoff  length  22)4.  Column 
length  21".  AO  three  phase  320  VOlk 
60  cycle  motor  equipment.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment,  with  Duplex  dry 
mat  roller.  Dismantled,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  over  $15,000  which 
price  hag  been  offered  by  a  dealer. 
Box  1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  H.  P.  A.  0. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler-Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/8 
H.P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21)4 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  east¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailentter,  shavers,  3,000 
pound  furnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Porm-0- Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPAN'Y 

WATERBURY  91.  CONN. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A — AC  motor  equipment. 
Available  Immediately. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%’’  cut  off,  Hoe  3-a.rm  ^eels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 


GOSS  STRAIGTLINE 
single-width.  4-deck,  23  9/16” 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shnlpress  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FO^ALE 

KUK  SALh. :  Model  14  Liiiolypi'.  Top 
condition.  $3,000.  Pribyl,  2317  Sonib 
Kedval  >  Avenue,  ChieaKo  23,  Illinois. 


HOK  full  pajfe  Hat  Plate  KImvit  w.tli 
niicromeler  adjustment;  Wood  Jr. 
Aiitoplatc  Finishing  Machine  for  15" 
diameter  plates;  Hoyle  Combination 
Flat  anil  Curved  Kouter;  30  H.  P. 
Gener.ll  Klectric  A  C.  motor  and  start¬ 
ing  compensator,  formerly  operated 
32  pas'e  Goss  4  deck  press;  Stereo 
Chases,  both  new  and  used.  Send 
for  curr«nt  bulletin  icivine  complete 
list  of  many  useful  savings.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  18. 


1  —Hoc  Hand  (Curved  Plate)  Casting 
Box  with  Dnuble-paKe  Kinx.  2iyi  in. 
cut  olT,  Cylinder  Diameter  13Hi  in. 

1 — Curved  Plate  Tail  Cutler  (Goss) 
with  5  H.  P.  A.  C.  motor. 

1 — Curved  Plate  Shaver  (Goss) 

2  7 ''16  in.  plate  thickness  with  5  H.  P. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1 — Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Scorcher. 

All  in  Rood  workinx  order. 

MBRIDIAN  STAR 
Meridian,  Miss. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NBWsPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Phone;  CHelsea  2-4603. 
NKW'SPRlNT,  prompt  shipments.  Can¬ 
adian.  any  sise  rolls,  larxe  quantities. 
Box  1379.  Kditor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  sise  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  fut  ire 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 
Telephone;  HAnover  2-0166. 


$174  PER  TON 

6,000  TONS-ROLLiS 
NEWSPRINT 

8.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO..  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
ebard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian,  Scandinavian,  European 

West  (Joast  Sellinr  Axents  for  Skon- 
viks  Aktiebolag,  Snndsvall,  Sweden. 

San  Francisco  Overseas  Ooraoration 
405  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER  PIaANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGINS  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
uasembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MAOHINISTS  COMPANY 

85  N#*w  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Divi.-iion  of  Centre  Trnckinx  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  50 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Heavy  dnty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Ooss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1178,  Editor  A  Pnbilsber 
Wanted— Model  u  or  high  or  low 
base  5s.  Write  serial  No.,  equipment, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  pnes.  Box 
1260,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


W.\NTKU — Kutary  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ses,  .Muxaziiie  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  lied  Web  Perfectiiix  Presses.  Mat 
Holler^  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Company,  400  West 
.Madison  Street,  Cbieaxo  6,  Illinois. 

Phone:  .ANDover  6497. _ 

W  .l.NTFl) — .Models  5,  8.  14  Lino- 

typos.  eSM  Intertypes,  with  Cicero 
Didot  .928  molds,  rebuilt  or  as  is. 
Comiilete  with  all  accessories  and 
motors  Submit  full  details  and  price. 

Itox  136.~).  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  width  Hoe  or  Goss  press  with 
22Ii"  cut-off  preferred.  Box  903, 

Boise,  Idaho. _ 

WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypos. 
ilso  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIO  CORPORA'HON 
82  Beekman  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbad 
N'awtpapar  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1182 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  18 \  inch  printing  diameter. 
31H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


M.4GAZINE  publisher  has  oftice  space 
on  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City,  to 
sublet.  Write  Box  1402,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


'  MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  TOO  I 

Why  Parish  A  PickeU  Servlee  is  so 
profit -packed:  1,  It’a  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaign!.  Sonnd  management 
tips.  Opportnnity-alerting  balletini. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  eoonsel 
on  vonr  problems.  2,  Crsated  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  faat-now- 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  8,  PAP  Ideal 
are  nae-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  tbs  Want  Ad  Servics  that  makea 
yen  more  money. 


PARISH  A  PIOKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Florida 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

rOHKE.Sl'ONDENT  PUBLICITY  PUB¬ 
LIC  RELATIONS  PROMOTION  Repre¬ 
sentative.  The  man  responsible  for 
iial  ion-wide  raves  concerninx  New 
York’s  famous  Radio  and  Itusiness 
Conferences,  and  who  introduced  a 
new  program  to  the  public  in  the  Fall 
of  19tl>  resiiltinx  in  more  than  $.>00.- 
000  new  income  for  his  employer 
within  a  year,  directly  fra'-eahle  to  his 
efrorts,  is  now  in  business  for  him¬ 
self.  I,et  him  demonstrate  what  lie 
•  an  do  to  satisfy  your  particular  nei'ds 
Ihroux'i  his  amazinx  abilities,  drive 
and  showmanship.  Write  Box  1359, 

Kijitor  tr  Pub'islier. _ 

El’ROl'E,  UN,  ERP;  xeneral  news, 
featiir-i  assixnments,  spee-al  or  staff. 
Able  reporter,  fine  contacts.  J.  0. 
Donahue  Jr.,  184  rue  I^exendre,  Paris 
17. _ 

HELP  WAWTEP— ADVERTISTHC 

ADVERTISING  salesmen  for  special 
editorial  dated  September  2nd.  Week¬ 
ly  Call,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


.AD V ER'riSl.\G  .Manager  (or  aggres¬ 
sive  -New  York  State  Da-ly,  15,000 
circulation.  Prefer  ambitious  second 
man.  with  some  managerial  experience 
to  liandle  top  position.  Fine  living 
anil  working  conditions.  No  opposi¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  details;  salary  re- 
qiiirenieiits.  Box  1388,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Second 
man  in  three-man  department,  city  of 
13,500.  Must  have  knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  be  able  to  make  contacts 
easily,  Give  full  details  in  first  letter 
Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles.  Michigan. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SOLICI¬ 
TOR — Evening  and  Sunday;  perma¬ 
nent.  New  press.  Air-conditioned  office, 
congenial  association.  Send  sample  of 
work,  family  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Advertising  Director,  Jackson 
Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss. _ 


CHOICE  SPOT 
FOR  AMBITIOUS  MAN 

Ideal  Opening  for  experienced  ad  man 
on  aggressive  afternoon  daily,  6,500 
circulation. 

Delightful  town,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions,  good  pay,  permanent. 

Furnished  house  waiting. 

Lay-out,  copy  writing,  selling  ability 
necessary. 

Only  stable  men  considered. 

THE  FREE  LANCE  STAR 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

COMBINED  display  advertising-re¬ 
porting  job.  Suburban  area,  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Secure  future  for  qualified 
person,  20-25  sge  group.  Give  experi¬ 
ence,  background  in  first  letter.  Box 
1330.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

DISPLAY  advertising  man  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  national.  Rapidly  growing 
community  40,000;  one  newspaper 
town.  Paper  has  record  long  service 
on  part  of  employes.  State  salary,  ex¬ 
perience.  Sun-Democrat.  Paducah.  Ky. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  display 
solicitor.  Evening  paper,  no  Sundays, 
permanent.  Air-conditioned  office,  con¬ 
genial  associations.  Send  s*mplps  of 
work  to  Scranton  Monton,  The  Daily 
Advertiser.  Lafayette.  Ixmisisna. 


METROPOLITAN  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
dle  west  has  opening  for  high  quality 
man  between  30  and  40  who  is  tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  field,  and  who  is  qualified 
to  assume  management  of  department. 
Plea.te  write,  in  confidence  if  you  wish, 
full  details  about  business  experience, 
family  and  educational  background. 
Confideiitial  references  also  helpful. 
Box  1372.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


WA.NTED — Topnotch  promotion  and 
business  manager  for  new  morning 
daily  in  npstate  New  York.  Unlimited 
poasibilities.  Box  1360,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  District  Manager  for 
large  morning  and  Sunday.  Must  be 
young,  hard  worker,  excel  in  promo¬ 
tion.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  new  and  fast  growing 
organization.  Write  Box  1374.  Editor 
A  Publisher,  giving  full  record  of  ex- 
nerience  a^d  refer'Tiees. 


IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER  40;  capable  of 
rebuilding  a  carrier  organization  and 
promote  circulation  on  a  eomh-nation 
daily,  you  may  be  the  man  we  want 
for  eireulation  manager.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  with  bonus  for  results  Ex¬ 
aminer  Company,  Bartlesville.  Okla. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted 
for  Midwest  daily,  college  town,  large 
eireulation  area  to  be  represented; 
must  know  and  like  all  sports  and  op¬ 
erate  own  self  starter,  like  and  get 
along  with  people,  handle  out-of-town 
sports  representatives:  should  be 
single  account  hoiiaing  shortage;  im¬ 
mediate;  state  requirements  and  quali¬ 
fications  fully.  Box  1366,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITOR 

porters,  editors,  spurts  writers  wo¬ 
men’s  writers,  for  alert  young  moraiiit- 
afternoou  i-oiiioiiialiun  daily  in  30(Jo 
•-•ity  in  uortiiwest.  Write  full  deuik. 
salary  expected,  etc.  Address  P  o 
Box  2045,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  to  bandit 
local  reporting,  two  wire  services,  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup  on  afternoon  dailv  ie 
central  South  Dakota  city  which  u 
rapidly  growing,  and  sporu-minded. 
Young  bachelor  preferred.  Start  mi*. 
August.  Write  Editor,  Huron  Diih 
Plainsman,  Huron,  South  Dakota  ' 


COMBINATION  man  on  N.  E.  dailv- 
40  hours.  Steady  situation  for  right 
man.  Box  1381,  Editor  A  Pnbliilwv 

COMBINATION  Newspaper  web  preti- 
luan-stereotyper.  Circulation  2u,000 
one  edition,  tubular  press.  Stats  age' 
experience,  references.  Janeivilli 
t  >,  IS  1  Gazette. 


PHOTOENGRAVEH  Foreman  (oJ 
small  hut  well  equipped  Spanish  Izs- 
giiage  newspaper  in  West  Indies.  Ht 
must  have  complete  knowledge  ill 
phas-.'S  photoengraving  including  color 
plates;  ability  handle  employes;  ig( 
preferably  35  to  45;  knowledge  of 
Spani.-th  desirable  but  not  reqnired 
Climate  hot  but  living  conditions  pleu- 
ant.  Apply  JOSHUA  B,  POWERS 
INC.,  345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  giving  qualifications  and  salary  «. 
peefed 


WANTED 

First  Class  Compositor 
Steady  work  with  overtime 
Dispatch  Printing  A  Engraving  Co. 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Housing  Could  he  made  svailtbis 


EXPERIENCED  Feature  Salesman  to 
sell  feature  comic  strip  to  daily  news, 
paiiers.  Very  liberal  oiler  to  right  mss 
with  sales  ability.  50%  of  entire  cos- 
tract  with  papers  I  Hurry  I  I  Writs 
Bov  1387.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIDE  LINE  SALESMAN  to  tell  week 
1y  jiackage  mat  service  consisting  d 
Comics.  Panels.  House  Plans,  Cross¬ 
word  Puzzles,  Picture  Page  and  eigkt 
other  features.  TTie  package  tells  for 
$10,000  p"r  week  and  salesman  re 
ceives  50%.  Exclusive  territory.  Writs 
to  ATLAS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE, 
1)455  Sunset  Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  Cilil. 


THE  VULCAN  PROOFING  COM 
PA. NY  has  an  opening  for  a  high  typs 
man  to  sell  offset  and  newspaper 
blankets  in  Miehigan.  Ohio.  Indians. 
Kentiieky  and  Tennessee.  Full  detiili 
of  background  and  experience  mutt  be 
given  in  first  letter  to  receive  consid¬ 
eration.  Reply  to  the  Company,  tt 
tention  Personnel  Manager,  at  First 
Avenue  and  58th  Street,  Brooklyn  JO. 
New  York. 


IfiinzTVVMrTrlj.'fitM-tildlsl 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AOENOY.  Artl- 
eles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  msrketM 
Bertha  Klausner.  ISO  E.  40th  St,  II.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

A  man  with  exceptional  qualificstioni 
and  years  of  experience  in  indnstrisl 
and  technical  magazine  publishinl 
awaits  your  call. 

He  knows  every  division  of  the  bnsi- 
ness — not  in  theory,  lint  through  iIm- 
by-dav  activity  in  them  and  suc«un|l 
discharge  of  top  responsibilities  in  edi- 
torial,  advertising  and  msnagemtzi 
positions. 

Ho’s  a  “natural”  for  publisher  nam¬ 
ing  new  editorial  or  advertising  it 
partment  head  or  capable  executive  ti 
assume  general  management  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Box  1400,  Editor  A  Publisher.  . 

NET  PROFIT  MANAGEMENT 
for  your  business,  by  experienesd 
man  (40).  Excellent  business,  per 
sonal  and  civic  record.  Fully  »?'•. " 
take  charge  of  publishing  and  printiM 
problems  for  you.  Results  ganrsnlesl. 
Will  invest  if  desired.  Replies  cw 
dentlel.  Write  Box  1368.  Editor  » 
Publisher, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  JULY  31. 
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sirUATIONS  WANTED— 

administrative  _ 

--XoVliferiSlNG  DIRECTOR 
OK  BLSl.s...-'.-'  c  ii  .  E 

r«rieiic.ii  newspapfiiiiaii  with  ‘io 
rS  newspaper  ativertisinit  inanase- 
r**"  ,jii  business  adininistratiun. 
"jilMtiuns  far  ahovc  average,  ninth 
’art'  present  position,  seeks  change 
(  nersonal  reasons,  excellent  record 
Jrtlentiid  results  in  promotion  and 
IJLinf!  direction.  Ace  43.  good 
family,  member  of  several  civic 
“SliMtione.  Location  open,  jirefer 
'^^Mississippi.  Salary  and  bonus 
’■.•rement,  preferred.  Personal  inter- 
^Appreciated.  Write  Box  1391. 

7r,.,  k  Publisher. _ 

^TlVE  ASSISTANT  TO  PUB- 
Age  42;  college  graduate; 
background;  experienced 
ciV  relations,  labor,  business  and 
Box  1320.  Editor  &  Pub- 

Wi. _ _ _ 

newspaper  management 

Jlmind  business  office  manager,  25 
tor  lound  experience  with  metro- 
li  Its-  1^  and  small  city  newspapers, 
i.  HeljUiTto  "take  over”  for  general 
[e  all  iMiitment,  estate  or  overburdened 
color  laiK.  Can  show  real  record  under 
'  Mnit  conditions  on  both  quality  and 
^  Ind  family  will  assume  respon- 
gii  position  in  your  community. 
Ip  lies.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'"situations  wanted— 
ADVERTISING 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


dKTIiATION  Manager  seeks  cen- 
MM  with  Daily.  Riferences. 
laiitlo  at  once.  W’rite  or  wire 
limii  Westmoreland,  Box  632. 
i«  Texas. 


•uiip  permanent  connection  as 
Cniaion  Manager  or  Assistant 
Ifaim.  with  progressive  papers.  16 
jwi  (sperience  in  little  merchant 
(la  IBC  records,  promotion,  and 
( id  will  builder.  Have  excellent 

IimH.  Bsrried.  sober,  and  ambitious, 
btjile  with  ample  notice.  Prefer 
wd.  Will  stand  moat  rigid  investi- 
Write  Box  1371.  Editor  & 


I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  DOUBLE  FEATURE 
AVAIL.ABLE 

An  eastern  daily  could  use  my  writing 
and  copy  reading  experience  of  23 
years  on  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  papers.  Twelve  years  in  present 
ollice.  Box  1385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
•YV.AILBLE  NOW,  alive  reporter  with 
two  years  of  producing  lots  of  bright 
(•0|)y  for  New  Y'ork  state  and  Florida 
tlailies.  First  rate  features  and  good 
working  knowledge  of  police,  courts 
and  politics.  Considerable  desk  and 
re-write  experience  with  some  photog¬ 
raphy.  Highly  recommended  by  two 
previous  employers.  Single,  28.  auto- 
iiiobil,-.  Box  1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Alert,  enthusiastic  reporter,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  young,  single,  small 
daily  experience,  have  car,  locate  any¬ 
where.  Starting  salary  secondary. 

Box  1398.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AV.MLABLE  immediately — cub  re¬ 
porter.  Some  experience.  23.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Will  go  anywhere.  Robert 
Garsson,  1146  East  8th  St.,  Brook- 

Ivn  30.  New  Y'ork. _ 

B.  A.  Y'ALE,  mature,  college  political 
column,  desires  start  afternoon  paper, 
medium  circulation.  Know  Delaware 
through  Connecticut.  References.  Box 

1376,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  ^ood  record,  wants  a 
change  of  editorial  air;  experienced. 
Box  1287.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  24.  ex-army  offi¬ 
cer.  !wo  years  desk  and  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  now  emploved  by  outstand¬ 
ing  medium  sized  midwest  daily,  wants 
reporting  or  editing  position.  Box 
1367.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDVEKTISING  SALESMAN 
nn  t,  I iHt  llisn  twenty  years’  experience 
nexTi-  IrMUsg  and  developing  Industrial 
t  nin  IhiB.  Business  Review  Pages  and 
I  coi-  I l(KZl  Editions.  Available  September 
Wrih  |b>'  Address  A.  F.  White,  P.  O.  Box 
1b4,  fdamhiis  16.  Ohio. _ 


tJTERTISING  AND  PUBLICITY 
FOR  LATIN-AMERICA 
JiilWck  from  the  Caribbean,  ener- 
attill-ronnd  promotion  man.  33,  de- 
iistwnection,  preferably  in  Florida. 
Mtrmmand  of  Spanish.  Excellent 
njcince  and  references.  Box  1401, 
liTtk  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS _ 

?)UTICAL  cartoonist  available. 
Top  notch. 

lo  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  deskman  ■  reporter 
seeks  berth  w-ith  New  Jersey.  New 
York  City  daily  or  bureau.  Competent. 
College  graduate,  veteran,  29.  Now  em- 
nlnye.l  sizeable  midwest  daily.  Box 
130Q.  Ed-tor  &  Puhtisber. 
COMPETENT  newspaperman.  25 
years’  experience  all  departments,  es¬ 
pecially  editorial,  mechanical,  manage- 
•lent,  from  weeklies  to  large  dailies. 
Roller,  reliable,  accustomed  to  author¬ 
ity.  Will  fit  into  or  build  real  working 
team.  Seek  opportunity,  not  merely  a 
lob.  Bo^  l'>96.  Editor  Ik  PnVIi.her. 
COMPETENT  all  around  reporter.  5 
years’  experience,  single.  26.  will 
trayel  for  good  job.  Box  1277,  Editor 
.t  Publisher, _ 

COPY’READER — 20  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anyplace  bnt  prefer 
Southwest.  Box  1.390.  Editor  &  Pub- 
llsbce. 


COPYREADER,  fast,  sober,  steady. 
-Same  daily  office  20  years.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1297,  Editor  le  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  want  hard  worker,  fast 
learn-r.  B  A,  .lournalism.  extraordin¬ 
ary  capability,  go  anywhere,  salary  un- 
mporlnnt?  Then  get  Bob  Rothstein, 
353  W.  Market,  Long  Beach.  New 
York.  If  you  want  experience,  read  on. 


EDITOR-REPORTER;  capable  of  edit¬ 
ing  .siiinll  daily  or  weekly  or  holding 
ili-sk  or  reportorial  job  on  larger  pa¬ 
per.  Thoroughly  experienced  all  de¬ 
partments.  Eastern  United  States 
preferred.  Wire  collect.  Alfred,  care 
VA'esteru  Union.  Great  Neck.  N.  Y. 


-u.ion  s  relief  publicity,  2  years 
(••••ir  Europe.  At  33,  anxious  to 


EDlTOR-reporter.  rewrite,  copyreader, 
strong  on  make  up.  community-mind¬ 
ed,  12  years’  experience,  energetic 
and  resourceful.  Seeks  permanent  Mst 
with  future  anywhere  in  East.  Box 
1343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  Excellent  background  of 
experience  in  eyery  newsroom  job; 
small  and  large  papers;  middlewest. 
Washington,  New  York.  Exceptional 


SITUAIIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AL  WRlTc-R,  34,  independ¬ 
ent  bui'd-hitting.  Six  years  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials.  References.  Box 

1.161.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

FIjORIDA  ONLY'  —  Editor,  editorial 
writer,  special  writer.  Experimeed 
mid  good.  No  reporting  or  copy  desk. 
-MOW  on  state  daily.  Box  1370,  Editor 

-<t  Publisher. _ 

Journalism  graduate,  29,  experi- 
eneed  wire  man,  reporter  on  small 
daily,  seeks  editorial,  reporter. al  job 
oil  metropolitan  pm.  Kim  berth  accept¬ 
able.  Write  Box  1383.  Editor  Si  Pub- 

I  sher. _ 

1948  JOURNALISM  graduate,  24, 
.i.arrieil,  veteran,  wants  reporter  or 
desk  job  on  eastern  daily.  Alert,  re¬ 
sponsible.  personable.  Box  1382,  Edi- 

‘or  &  Pulilisher, _ 

JOURNAL1S.M  graduate,  26,  veteran, 
experience,  seeks  job  as  reporter.  Box 

1332,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  25,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  desk  or  as  reporter.  Box 
1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

Available  after  August  15  to  handle 
national  and  local  industry-labor  news- 
feature  coverage.  Leaving  post  as  edi¬ 
tor  twice-monthly,  32-page  publication 
sdvising  employers  on  employee  and 
labor  relations,  LMRA,  personnel  tech¬ 
niques.  Mature.  Fast,  efficient  work¬ 
er.  Married.  Minimum,  $5,000.  Box 
1259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.A.NAGING  EDITOR  of  proven 
ability  seeks  new  post  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily  where  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  as  well  as  direct.  C.iii  give  you 
lively  local  editorials  if  you  want 
'hem.  Well-rounded  news  experience. 
Good  references.  Age  42.  Box  1375, 

’•’ilitor  Jf  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Newsroom  production  expert  seeks  op- 
Iiortunity  with  progressive  publisher. 
Now  employed  key  editorial  position 
large  metropolitan  paper  Ten  years 
with  present  employer.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  also  in  medium-sized-city 
field.  Sound  judgment,  unusual  ability 
to  train  a  professional  staff.  Age  38. 
Salary  $10,000.  Box  1327,  Editor  & 
Piihlisher 


MARRIED  veteran.  25,  journalism  AB 
September  1.  Experience  15  months 
college  daily.  Prefer  New  England 
weekly.  Frank  Sarles,  Village  201-10, 
Stanford,  California. 


MID-WEST  city  and  telegraph  editor 
wants  Pacific  Northwest  job.  Non¬ 
drinking,  family  man.  Responsible, 
reliable.  Highest  references.  Give 
full  details,  including  salary.  L.  D. 
''’iilm.’r.  7503  S.  W.  31st,  Portland, 
^T'-ron. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  35,  married.  I 
want  a  job  with  a  paper  looking  for  a 
first  rate  man  willing  and  able  to  take 
responsibility.  Seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  desk,  rewrite,  features,  makeup, 
general  news.  Have  tanght  ‘‘news 
writing’’  in  A-1  New  England  eollege, 
but  no  academician.  Can  handle  yonr 
.style  troubles  as  well  as  a  hired  ex¬ 
pert.  East  preferred,  bnt  no  sectional 
chauvinist.  Want  $125.  Will  earn 
it.  (No  dissatisfaction  or  firing  in- 
o'ved.)  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


NEWS  EDI’TOR  for  New  York  Cfity 
daily  seeks  change  and  opportunity. 
Experience  as  New  York  city  editor 
and  most  other  editing  and  writing 
jobs  on  large  and  small  dailies  Ener¬ 
getic,  imaginative,  good  organizer  and 
executive.  Box  1296,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTER 
seeks  PERMANENT  post  anywhere 
with  large/small  daily  wanting  ex¬ 
perienced  news.  features,  sports 
writer.  Conscientious,  young,  married. 
References.  Box  1341.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  REWRITE 
Y'oiing  woman  seeks  job  with  intelli¬ 
gent  editor  who  needs  competent  all- 
around  staffer  with  strong  experience 
and  education  background.  Box  1389. 
'•'ditor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

Rr-PUKTEK,  age  21,  varied  experi¬ 
ence  including  desk,  seeks  cJiange.  Box 

1202,  Ldiluf  Sc  PuOlislier. _ 

•VriBL  UNDER  35  BUT  WITH  18 
j cars’  experience  from  copyboy  to  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite,  news  editor,  city  edi- 
.or,  telegraph  editor,  slutman.  Know 
urgaiii>.ation,  production,  features. 
Cun  take  complete  charge  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Now  in  responsible  but 
dead-end  spot  (too  many  owner’s 
relatives  being  groomed)  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Seek  place  medium  sized 
paper  leading  to  managing  editorship 
wlieii  ability  proven.  Best  references. 
Box  1364.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
TELEGRAPH  editor,  25,  seeks  desk 
job  in  East;  best  references;  SDX, 
.Missouri  graduate.  Box  1339,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  copyreader.  26.  after 
much  metropolitan  experience,  wants 
to  settle  down;  makeup,  handle  wire. 

Box  1326,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

UNUSUAL  YOUNG  MAN 
Newspaper,  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine  feature  writing  experience.  De¬ 
tails,  samples  of  his  copy  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  his  value  He  has  made 
a  name  for  himself  writing  features  in 
his  own  field.  He  can  do  the  same  in 
sports,  eutertaiiinient,  straight  re¬ 
porting  and  in  editorial  writing.  Vet¬ 
eran,  college  trained,  single,  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  "Uiiiarr,’’  5928 
Webster  Street.  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
UNIVERSITY  graduate.  23.  single, 
1  Vi  years’  experience  on  small  daily, 
sei'ks  permanent  copy  desk  job.  Cap¬ 
able  and  ambitious.  Good  references. 

Box  1350.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

UNIVERSITY  of  Michigan  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Vet.  Seeks  editorial 
position  in  New  York  area.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Have  experience  in  writing, 
editing,  copyreading  F.  C.  Lindberg, 
4435  Willys  Pkwy.,  Toledo  (12)  Ohio. 


VET.  26.  A.  B..  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Missouj-i  University,  wants  re¬ 
porting  desk  job  on  daily.  18  months’ 
experience  on  small  daily.  Box  1373, 

r  T>..m:,  1-  -r 


,.,  ou.  now  editor  Los  Angeles 
neighborhood  semi-weekly,  5  Yoori 
women’s  and  conntry  editor  on  dailies, 
2  years  college  pnblirity  116  East 
Granada  Conrt,  Ontario,  California. 


YOUNG  LADY.  21.  wants  permanent 
iob,  editorial;  2  years  college,  chemis¬ 
try  major;  experience  limited  but  am¬ 
bition  boundless.  New  York  City  or 
Westchester.  Box  1349,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


EXECUTIVE  PRODUCTION  MANA¬ 
GER  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  tired 
of  Germany,  available  December.  Ex- 
composing  room  Foreman.  35,  married. 
South  preferred.  Box  1357,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WRITER  to  handle 
feature.s  and  photos,  black-and-white 
and  color,  seeks  post  in  New  York- 
Connecticiit  area.  Top-notch  experi- 
f-nce  in  all  phases  of  photography,  and 
flexible  in  writing  news,  features, 
publicity  and  public  relations.  Mar¬ 
ried.  37.  Write  for  details,  samples 
and  snap  to  Box  1397,  Editor  &  Pub- 


STARTING  A  PHOTO  DEPART¬ 
MENT?  Here’s  the  man  for  you. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  the  largest 
cities,  national  and  state  capitals. 
«!wsrtz.  1238  S  18.  Harrisbnrg.  Pa. 


VETERAN,  unmarried,  desires  press 
work.  Recent  graduate  in  Portrait  and 
commercial  courses  pins  practical 
background  natural  color.  Former  edi- 
inr  of  service  weekly  Has  own  equip- 
ment.  Box  1303.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SITIUT!ON,S  WANTFD^^^  ^ 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

CURRENT  pnbl'eify  director  of  a 
state  fair  wants  change  to  magazine  or 
mi'dic  relations  field,  editorial  or  ad- 
vertia'ng.  prefers  combination  Single, 
29.  BJ  University  Missouri.  6  years 
business  experience.  Write  Box  1333. 
v'Jifnr  A"  Pcbl-sbpT 


Pt^BlJC  REIi 4 T^Ob'S— Free-lance  or 
fill!  time.  From  Press  Release  to 
Planned  Program.  No  fob  too  amall. 
Will  aettlp  anywhere.  Box  1362,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


^lAJliat  Our  deaden 


A  Chance  to  Dig 
TO  the  Editor: 

A  year  ago  I  was  sitting  on 
the  INS  news  desk  in  New  York 
trying  to  decide  which  “skeds” 
from  other  bureaus  to  call  in 
and  which  to  ignore.  Before 
that.  I  worked  in  the  INS 
United  Nations  bureau. 

I  realize  as  well  as  anyone 
how  hard  it  is  to  write  a  two- 
line  query  _  which  properly  de¬ 
scribes  a  diplomatic  meeting.  I 
also  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  space  on  the  wire  for  con¬ 
ferences  which  merely  do  some¬ 
thing,  without  the  drama  of 
heightened  controversy. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  amazed 
during  the  recent  conference  of 
the  International  Labor  Organ¬ 
ization  to  observe  with  what  en¬ 
ergy  the  San  Francisco  press 
corps  dug  into  the  basic  docu¬ 
ments  and  stenographic  record 
of  the  sessions  and  followed  up 
the  caucuses  with  interviews 
and  sidebars. 

I  was  even  more  astonished 
at  the  amount  of  material  car¬ 
ried  on  the  wires,  and,  after  ex¬ 
amining  several  thousand  clip¬ 
pings,  to  discover  how  widely 
it  was  used  even  by  newspapers 
in  the  smaller  cities. 

This  experience — so  different 
from  what  I  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  if  the  meeting  had  been 
held  in  New  York  or  at  Lake 
Suwess — raises  several  inter¬ 
esting  points  concerning  jour¬ 
nalism  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
United  States. 

Why  does  the  story  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  treaty  discussion  by  a 
S9-nation  agency  suddenly  be¬ 
come  news  all  over  the  West 
Coast  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  Is  being  held  in  San  Francisco 
instead  of  New  York? 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  am 
grateful  that  it  was  considered 
important  by  the  West  Coast 
editors.  I  am  glad  they  assigned 
men  and  women  of  the  sort 
who  would  dig  and  get  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-balanced  stories.  But 
I  can’t  quite  figure  out  why 
such  a  story  becomes  "local” 
(i.e.,  important)  merely  by  be¬ 
ing  held  in  a  San  Francisco 
high  school. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Ncu>  York  Timet  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  few  East  Coast 
papers  staffed  the  ILO  session, 
although  a  great  many  used 
such  wire  copy  as  got  relayed 
at  Chicago  or  Kansas  City.  Yet 
any  number  of  small  and 
m^ium-slzed  western  papers 
were  represented. 

Did  this  interest  result  from 
the  fact  that  the  press  recalled 
the  dramatic  charter  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1945,  or  because  inter¬ 
national  sessions  are  still  a  nov¬ 
elty  in  the  West,  or  because 
West  Coast  editors  are  more  in¬ 
ternationally-minded? 

Certainly  the  ILO.  which  is 
a  world  labor-management-gov¬ 
ernment  conference,  attracts  no 
such  coterie  of  bigwigs  as  were 
at  the  UN  charter  assembly. 
Because  of  its  tripartite  set-up 
— employers,  labor  leaders,  gov¬ 
ernment  delegates  —  its  discus¬ 
sions  are  necessarily  drawnout 


and  move  forward  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  practical  compromise 
which  frequently  ends  in  final 
unanimity.  (No  headlines  in 
unanimous  votes! ) 

There  must  be  an  answer,  and 
perhaps  it  is  quite  simple.  The 
105  correspondents  assigned  to 
the  ILO  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (that's  what  I  said — 105!) 
seemed  happy  to  have  a  chance 
to  do  a  little  digging. 

Ed  Allen, 

Chief.  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Section,  In¬ 
ternational  Labor 
Office,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Unwanted  Releases 
TO  the  Editor: 

The  poor  quality  and  huge 
quantities  of  free  news  releases 
which  flood  the  desks  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  defeating  the 
purpose  of  legitimate  publicity. 

Midwest  editors  told  me  so 
much  poorly  written  trash  and 
items  with  absolutely  no  local 
interest  hits  their  desks  each 
day  via  the  l^c  stamp  route 
that  the  occasional  worthwhile 
news  item  often  goes  into  the 
wastebasket  unopened  with  the 
rest  of  the  fodder. 

I  visited  over  50  editors  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  and  took  the  sur¬ 
vey  in  an  effort  to  learn  first¬ 
hand  the  needs  of  the  editors 
and  what  steps  a  company 
might  take  to  be  of  value  to 
newsmen. 

The  editors  were  as  a  man  in 
declaring  that  the  flood  of  re¬ 
quests  for  free  space  is  getting 
out  of  hand.  As  one  editor  put 
it,  “What  do  they  expect  us  to 
live  on.  cold  potatoes  and  hot 
air?” 

Following  are  typical  com¬ 
ments  by  some  of  the  editors 
visited: 

Gene  Hibbard,  Lake  City 
(Minn.)  Graphic:  “A  company 
is  wasting  postage  sending  me 
releases  except  through  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  at  45c  an 
inch.” 

Mrs.  Roe  Chase,  Anoke 
(Minn).  Herald:  “I’m  sick  and 
tired  of  the  bundles  of  free 
publicity  I  get  every  day.” 

Chuck  Rathe,  Sauk  Centre 
(Minn.)  Herald:  “I  read  what 
releases  I  can  as  I  never  know 
when  I’m  going  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  new  or  get  an  editorial 
idea.” 

H.  D.  Paulson,  Fargo  (N.  D. ) 
Forum:  “We  have  neither  the 
manpower  nor  space  to  devote 
to  that  free  stuff.” 

Jerome  O.  Bjerke,  Valley 
City  (N.  D. )  Times-Record:  “I 
read  what  releases  I  have  time 
for,  but  99.9^  of  them  hit  the 
wastebasket.” 

C.  H.  J.  Mitchell.  Brookings 
(S.  D.)  Register:  “Your  com¬ 
pany  is  taking  a  step  forward 
in  public  relations  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  personal  contact  work  with 
editors.  That’s  a  lot  better 
than  the  V/ic  stamp  method.” 

Aubrey  Sherwood,  DeSmet 
(S.  D. )  News:  “It’s  my  belief 
that  public  relations  begins  with 
spending  a  little  money.” 

Charles  T.  Leonard,  Hot 


E&P  CALENDAR 
.Au*.  2 — PNPA,  meeting  of 
daily  paper  members  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Riverside 
Inn.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

.Au*.  6-8 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Green  Lakes,  Unitah 
County,  Utah. 

Au«.  6-7 — Del-Mar-'Va  Press 
Assn.,  midsummer  meeting, 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. _ 


Springs  (S.  D.)  Star:  “The  best 
way  you  could  help  me  would 
be  to  take  a  full-page  ad  every 
week  for  a  year.” 

Bill  Whistler,  Yankton  (S.  D. ) 
Public  Opinion:  “Four  times  a 
week  I  fill  my  wastebasket  with 
that  stuff — unopened.  If  they’d 
stop  wasting  that  paper,  our 
newsprint  shortage  wouldn’t  be 
so  bad.” 

Frank  J.  Hunn,  Sturgis 
(  S.  D. )  Tribune:  “Don’t  cheap¬ 
en  your  lofty  ideals  with  a  IVic 
stamp.” 

Robert  F.  Karolevitz, 
Public  Relations,  Cur¬ 
tiss  Candy  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Mrs.  Patterson 

_ continued  from  page  52 


Medill,  founders  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  which  produces 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  news¬ 
paper  which  was  edited  by  her 
father,  Robert  Wilson  Patter¬ 
son. 

Before  accepting  Mr.  Hearst’s 
offer  to  publish  the  Washington 
Herald,  Mrs.  Patterson  used  two 
novels  as  outlets  for  her  liter¬ 
ary  bent.  She  wrote  “Glass 
Houses”  in  1926,  and  “Fall 
Flight”  in  1928. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  buried 
July  28  in  Graceland  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Chicago,  after  brief  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  chapel  there.  Among 
the  floral  tributes  was  a  large 
circular  wreath  of  white  lilies 
from  Colonel  McCormick  and 
Mrs.  McCormick. 

Colonel  McCormick,  who  de¬ 
clared  his  cousin’s  death  was 
"a  terrible  blow,”  was  unable 
to  fly  back  from  Paris  because 
of  a  motor  defect  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  converted  B-17  in 
which  his  party  has  been  tour¬ 
ing  Europe. 

At  the  Chicago  commital  serv¬ 
ice,  only  close  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  executives 
of  the  three  newspapers  in 
which  she  was  interested  were 
present. 

Scores  of  high  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  diplomats  joined 
with  her  close  associates  at  the 
private  funeral  service  in 
Washington  on  July  27.  ALmong 
those  attending  were  Mrs.  Pat 


terson’s  daughter  and 
daughter;  her  sister-in-law  S. 
Mary  King  Patterson;  and’thi. 
nieces,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Mrs.  Harry  Guggenheim  T- 
Mrs.  Josephine  Albright 

In  accordance  with  her  wia 
there  were  no  eulogies  in 
Times-Herald.  but  the  Chifn. 
Tribune  published  a  long  J 
torial  which  declared  Mrs  £ 
terson  was  “the  most  effects 
woman  publisher  that  this  com 
try  has  ever  known.”  She  h» 
inherited  a  full  measure  of  Jo 
eph  Medill’s  journalistic  genii* 
it  said. 

“She  was  incapable  of  tb 
divided  loyalty,  the  colonialij. 
that  is  characteristic  of  somuc 
of  the  seaboard’s  journalism 
the  editorial  asserted  “Sh 
lived  and  worked  in  Washim 
ton  where  the  Influence  of  to- 
eign  embassies  and  missions  i 
at  its  strongest,  but  she  nev* 
yielded  to  it. 


“She  was  far  too  .sophisticate 
to  succumb  to  social  blandish 
ments  and  far  too  rugged  ’• 
her  Americanism  ever  to  perm 
the  claims  of  any  other  count:- 
to  have  precedence  in  be¬ 
thought  over  her  own  counts 

Acknowledging  t  h  e  deb 
which  the  Tribune  owes  her 
the  editorial  concluded:  -He- 
quick  grasp,  her  bubbling  wit 
and,  above  all,  her  impassionec 
belief  in  the  mission  of  thi 
Tribune  and  her  determinatior 
to  maintain  its  tradition,  ha^ 
helped  us  over  many  a  perioc 
of  trial.” 

It  was  announced  that  Mrs 
Patterson  would  be  succeeded 
on  the  MicCormick-Pattersot 
Trust  by  F.  M.  Flynn,  presiden: 
of  the  News  Syndicate  (1) 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  executns 
editor  of  the  New  York  Diib 
News,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kaj 
Patterson,  widow  of  the  Daily 
News  founder. 


Constable  Sues 
In  Pool  Hall  Fight 

Depew,  Okla. — Miss  Jessie  Lk 
Rushton,  editor  of  the  Depc; 
Independent,  has  been  named  i: 
a  damage  suit  for  slander  by 
Stacy  Howard,  a  pool  hall  (? 
erator  and  constable  in  tte 
town.  Howard  asks  $10,000  fi 
“malice,  slander,  falsehood  az 
disreputable  publicity,  damaje 
to  reputation  and  business.” 

The  suit  grew  out  of  a  fc 
that  partly  destroyed  the  pla: 
of  the  Independent.  Miss  Rut 
ton  is  associated  with  her  sistc 
Miss  Jo  Rushton,  in  the  newsp* 
per  operation.  The  town  of  Dr 
pew  is  sharply  divided  over  ft 
suit  and  the  issues,  which  b 
elude  a  fight  on  the  pool  hall  by 
the  newspaper. 


Wars  Stimulate  Reader-Questions 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  newspapr 
editors  that  wars  and  threats  of  war  stinmi* 
reader«queries.  A  thousand'and-one  new  pr» 
lems  arise  of  the  “Why"  and  "What”  • 
"Where"  variety.  The  Haskin  Information  Se 
vice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  ready  acceii  “ 
just  such  answers  •  .  .  answers  perhaps 
reliably  secured  through  any  other  channel. 

The  Ahron  Beacon  Journal  ^ 

134,5601  hae  renewed  i*  contract  for  ^ 
Haskin  Service. 
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LONG  BEACH  (Calif.)  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
INSTALLS  7-UNIT  HEADLINER  PRESS 

,  Today  .  .  .  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  is  being 


a  MIGHTY  MARKET! 

Long  Beach,  Calif.— second  largest  city  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  America's  third  richest  county 
market .  .  . 

A  self-sustaining  city  of  over  million  pop¬ 
ulation  with  a  retail  trading  area  of  almost  three- 
quarter  million,  drawing  its  diversified  income  from 
oil,  commerce,  industry,  and  climate  .  .  . 

Served  by  the  Press-Telegram,  delivering  more 
than  86,000  net  paid  daily  circulation  which 
reaches  over  two  out  of  every  three  Long  Beach 
families. 


printed  on  a  new  Goss  Multi-Color  Headliner  Press. 
The  complete  equipment  includes  seven  post-war 
design  units,  four  half  decks,  and  two  p>airs  of  Goss 
Uni-Flow  folders. 

Full  flexibility  of  color  printing  with  continuous 
ink  feed  provides  one,  two,  or  three  colors  and 
black  in  the  maximum  number  of  positions  through* 
out  the  paper.  Goss  Colortrol  gives  remote  regula* 
tion  of  ink  in  the  fountains  of  the  reversible  color 
decks,  and  Goss  Portetble  Color  Fountains  make 
possible  quick  changes  from  black  to  color.  Goss 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up  assures  safety  and  better 
printing  at  full  speed — 60,000  per  hour. 

These  production  features  now  enable  the  Press- 
Telegram  to  serve  its  readers  and  advertisers  better 
than  ever! 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1 535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 

OupfM  OfWson:  Baffh  Cn»k,  Mich, 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


In  D.  8.  A. 


For  Marketjnformation  on 
LIQUOR  and  WINE  SALES 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania 
call  “The  Press  Man 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  PRESS*  GOHTIHUIRG  RESEARCH  PR0|E 


LIQUOR  AND  WINE  ANALYSIS  .  .  .  Semi-annual  reports 
of  gallon  and  dollar  volume  of  liquor  sales  by  brand  in 
Pennsylvania.  Annual  wine  report. 

PITTSBURGH  MARKET  FACTS  . . .  Annual  report  of  market 
data,  including  a  complete  listing  of  important  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets.  Complete  with  shopping  district  maps 
of  Pittsburgh  and  trade  area. 


NEW  CAR  SALES  ANALYSIS  .  .  .  Semi-annual  re 
passenger  and  commercial  car  sales  by  makes  in  Bo 
and  Wards  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 

CONTINUING  CONSUMER  PURCHASE  PANEL 

chasing  habits  and  brand  preferences  of  major 
products  published  semi-annually  in  book  form,  su 
mented  with  special  monthly  studies  of  specific  p 
and  subjects.  Also  complete  retail  shopping  informa 


NEW  VOEK  ....  Worid-Tthgram  CCHUMEUS . Cifi»n 

CLEVELAND . Pnu  CINCINNATI . Foil 

PITTSMIlOH . fnu  KENTUCKT . Poit 

SAN  FEANOSCO  ......  Nawi  Corington  •dMon,  CindnnaH  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . Nowi-Sontinol 


Conorol  Mnrtiung  Dooartmont 


aao  Park  Avanwa 


DENVEE . Potky  Ml.  Nowt  EVANSVILLE . 

MEMINOHAM  .  . . Pott  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commercial  Appoat  POET  WOETH . 

MEMPHIS . ProtfStimilar  ALEUQUEEQUB . 

WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . 

Chicat*  •  San  Eranclua  .  Oatrait  •  Cincinnati  •  PhllaEalpMa*  EpH 


& 
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